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PART ONE 




CHAPTER ONE 


Into Catalonia 


I drew up at the barrier that closed the road. 

The red, yellow and red flag of Spain—not of the Republic but 
of the Monarchy, although no monarch ruled in Spain—drooped 
in languid folds, a splash of brilliant colour against the greys 
and greens of the gorge, the biscuit-coloured buildings and the 
grey road. 

The air was Still. It hummed with heat, the fierce baking heat 
of an April forenoon with no breeze. At the barrier which 
slices the village of Le Perthus in two the tempo of life changed 
abruptly. 

We had driven swiftly through France and now we were 
leaving democratic France to enter totalitarian Spain, making 
the transition, in a matter of yards, from a land of liberty, chaos, 
bitterness, sophistication and logic degenerated into cynicism, 
to one of unknown complexion, one of which hearsay and 
rumour produced only fantastically contradictory reports. 

We expeCted a police State, were prepared to find something 
similar to the Fascist Italy I had motored through in 1938— 
ready for all the perplexities, the irritations and the pinpricks of a 
rabid dictatorship. And while I went oif to attend to formalities 
Joan received her initiation into the Spanish scene. 

Genial officials put up patiently with my first fumblings in a 
language I had not spoken for twelve years, swore that they had 
no difficulty in understanding me and dispatched my business 
as if they knew precisely what they were doing and at the same 
time saw no reason to rush at it in desperate haste ; and indeed 
there was no haste, for Joan was enchanted. 

As she sat in the car two men in uniform emerged from the 
Spanish frontier poSt: frontier guards of some sort—for of course 
I was not familiar yet with the ramifications of officialdom in 
poSt-war Spain—and very smart in their khaki uniforms. They 
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Auto Nomad in Spain 

wore Ronald Colraan moustaches ami had added to the dashing 
cffedl with short sideburns ; hut what ltrAt opened Joan’s eyes 
was their Startling foreignness. By no aberration of the imagina¬ 
tion could these men be taken for Frenchmen. There was 
nothing French about them; and the contrast with the French¬ 
men of Perpignan and Lc Perihus was arresting. A wooden 
bar across a road can achieve an amazing transformation. 

Their faces shone with good health and good feeding, they 
were sleek, plump, and completely at their ease ; and they took 
their ease. 

They looked, with interest, at Huberta the car, large, black, 
shiny and dignified. They glanced at the near pile of luggage 
on her roof; and they glanced inside and saw Joan, 

The effeft was magical. 

They smiled, they saluted, they made friendly gestures; and 
then they leant their hacks against the wall and the taller, more 
good-looking of the pair threw hack his head and opened his 
mouth and broke into song. 

It was, I remember, “Ay, ay, ay ”, a modern song ; and he 
trolled it out in a clear, pleasing tenor witli complete assurance 
and with an eye that periodically came down, under long lushes, 
to note the effedt—an eye quizzical, humorous and very knowing. 

At the end of it he gave a little how in Joan’s direction, then 
put his back againSt the wall again and sang again ; and Joan sat 
enthralled, for if was quite impossible to imagine a British hobby 
serenading a foreign lady in a car at eleven o’clock in the morning 
at Dover or Southampton. 

I came out with the formalities attended to. The pair Straight¬ 
ened up, clicked their heels, achieved the Spanish feat of saluting 
and bowing at the same time, and smiled upon me amiably, 

They raised the barrier. 

“ Vayan con Dios ’ 3 they said, and bowed again, firSt corredlly 
to me and then, with more enthusiasm, to the sefiora; and we 
drove into Spain. 

The sehora was silent. 


§ 

After the wide vineyards of Perpignan, with their frieze of the 
snow-mantled Pyrenees and their hedges of prickly pear and 
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Into Catalonia 

caftus, after the wooded hills and the wooded gorges with their 
luscious growth this was, surely, a more primitive land. The 
road wound down the valley of the Llobregat through forests 
of cork oak to La Junquera and the Spanish Customs, and the 
road was bad and the land was harsh. At La Junquera Joan was 
left once more to her own devices, but without a barrier between 
her and the Spanish population. 

Spain has never quite forgotten the highly efficient, highly 
ingenious and highly corrupt administration of the Moors; it 
was no surprise that instead of the usual sixpence or shilling for 
Stamping the carnet de passage I was asked, in the moSt casual 
and polite manner, for ninety-six pesetas. 

I had no pesetas, for of course it is forbidden to acquire pesetas 
abroad and import them into Spain ; and at La Junquera banking 
facilities were reStri&ed, although they have since been con¬ 
siderably improved. However, I Still had francs, and the official 
of the bank was prepared to exchange them at a rate that indicated 
if not a respeft for international exchange at least the contempt 
with which all Spaniards regard everything French. The Stamps 
on the carnet coSl me exaftly forty-four shillings. 

The exasperations of foreign currency are not the exclusive 
prerogative of a dictatorship and the Spaniards could hardly be 
blamed for these initial irritations on our Spanish journey; 
and what, after all, were francs ? Certainly they had cost a great 
deal in good honeSt Sterling, but Still they remained scraps of 
very dirty paper—it is astonishing how dirty foreign currencies 
seem to be—whose value was problematical. As the banker 
said, with a charming candour, they might be worth so much 
today, and tomorrow a tenth of that, or even a hundredth, before 
he could get rid of them. So perhaps he had to cover the risk. 

In any case, somebody covered himself; for when I counted 
up the Stamps on the carnet in an idle moment later I found not 
ninety-six pesetas but thirty-five. 

One formality remained—examination of the baggage. A 
Customs officer volunteered to come out to the car with me 
—purely, he explained, because of the regulations. I had en¬ 
gaged an obliging little porter to deal with the baggage, but 
this, the official suggested, would save everybody a lot of trouble. 
He had already gazed, with something of dismay, at the typed 
inventory in Spanish of the entire contents of the car; it ran 
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to three foolscap pages, detailing each bulto and its location 
separately, and it was certainly formidable. I wider to Stamp it 
without reading It in detail; and so to the laid formality. 

We found Joan the centre of a light-hearted throng. 

They were all very young men, soldiers doing their conscript 
service, from all parts of Spain—Anclalucians swat thy as Moors, 
Gallegos of Celtic fairness. They were giving Joan a lesson in 
Spanish manners. 

She had determined to improve the half-hour’s idleness while 
I was busy indoors, so she had produced the phrase hook of the 
Automobile Association which was her vadc mccum for nearly 
the whole of that firSt day in Spain. The youths swarmed round 
the car, saluting, bowing and greeting her in a dozen accents; 
they were the ordinary hobbledehoy rowdy youth of any country, 
seizing upon any diversion that presented itself. 

They were eating oranges. One of them gave Joan some to 
keep them company and then they clustered by her window to 
peer at the phrase book. Joan pointed at random. 

“Thank you very much for your great kindness,” it said. 

A youth reeled it off with guSto. 

“ Muchas gracias para sit gran aniahilidad," 

Joan repeated it. 

“ No, no,” he cried, and tried again ; and as he pronounced 
the phrase he accompanied it with the appropriate, gestures. 
Joan repeated it again—and again and again, each time more 
nearly perfc&ly; but he refused to be satisfied. So Joan 
retaliated. 

“Now you read it,” she said, “ in English.” 

A shout of laughter. No, he would never do that. Who 
wanted to speak English, or any other language for that matter ? 
Spanish was the only pcrfe£t language and people who could 
not speak Spanish muSt be very ignorant indeed. So back to 
the phrase in Spanish. She tried ; but at last he announced that 
it could not be done—not sitting in a motor-car. Joan would 
have to get out. She got out. Ah, that was better, Now 
she had room to talk, now she could really speak the phrase. 

Like this, senora,” he cried; and when he came to gran he 
flung his right hand over his left shoulder, and when he came to 
maUlidad he swept his right arm down and out and bowed low. 

“ Like that, sefiofa,” he cried, amid acclaim; and Joan, not 
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to be outdone, was in the aft of imitating him when the Customs 
officer and I walked out. A charming spe&acle. The officer 
grinned, the soldiers cheered, pored over other phrases, and 
Joan’s instructor, his duty accomplished, made way for another 
and, peeling an orange with deft speed, pushed the whole thing 
into his mouth, chewed hard, and began spitting out pips. 
Manners are relative. 

“ You muSt,” the Customs officer said, “ take out one case. 
Any case. This one, for instance.” 

He pointed to the shiny black Swedish picnic case that was 
Stowed in an accessible place in the back of the car. 

“Nothing in that,” I assured him, thinking we really ought 
to do this properly and examine a real piece of baggage. 

“All the better I ” he exclaimed. “Then it won’t take so 
long.” 

Whereat he opened the case, clucked his admiration of its 
fittings, carefully closed it again and restored it precisely to its 
proper place. 

“ And now, senor, it is finished 1 ” 

We shook hands. Joan’s attendant throng Stood back, 
saluted, bowed, wished us a happy journey and lined up to 
wave us on our way ; and Huberta proceeded upon her explora¬ 
tion of Spain. 


§ 

Our way lay towards Gerona, which we must reach in time 
to draw cash from the bank. The road was an abomination. 

Wavy and jagged-edged, it was a sea of potholes, and at first 
it tan through desolate country. There was no traffic. In 
fa£t this road was little frequented by local traffic, since the 
population along the frontier is sparse, and during the World 
War there had been no inducement to repair it after the ravages 
of the Civil War; road traffic to and from France was then 
practically non-existent and Franco could hardly look with 
favour upon any increase, since it was from France that all 
his enemies came, the guerillas, the francs-tireurs, the saboteurs 
and the communist agents who thronged the frontier districts 
awaiting their opportunity to slip into Spain. 

Now, with the tourist trade reviving, it looked as if the 
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Government was alive to the impoitance of making a good im¬ 
pression on the doorstep, and was Starling work on the road. 
When we came that way again, two and a half yea is later, it 
was a smooth, faSt, comfortable highway. 

About eleven miles from the frontier we. began to pass out 
of the hot, desolate land and were grateful tor the soil dsuL 
green of the first great olive groves, of fairly recent plantation. 
In the appalling confusion of Republican Spain dining the 
Civil War, the Staple of Spanish life, the olive, was as much a 
casualty as anything. So for years after the war ended the 
shortage of olive oil was acute ; and in a country which produces 
and uses no other kind of cooking fat, and whose temiccd olive 
groves have survived from ancient times, this meant acute hard¬ 
ship for everybody; the planting of new groves was a fitSt 
essential in the slow and painful process of regaining a Stable and 
ordered existence. 

This north-eastern part of Spain, the country of the CoSu 
Brava, is not in any real sense Spanish. The Catalan is blood 
brother to the Provencal and his language, with local elide fences, 
is the same. In fa£t there used to be—nowadays there cannot 
be—a considerable faflion on both sides of the Pyrenees that 
dreamt of a united Catalonia, a Catalan republic Stretching from 
Alicante to Matseillcs. It was, of course, a dream; but the' 
idea of an autonomous Catalonia inside a Spanish b'cdetucioti 
was something more than a dream. It had come very near to 
being realized, and it was the cherished ambition of large numbers 
of Catalans. 

Near the French frontier many of the villages in Catalonia 
have names that seem French and ate, in fa£l, Catalan- Mont 
des Molins on the Muga river, for example, and St. Julian tic 
Ramis, which came after Joan’s first Spanish town, Figueras a 
ditty, ramshackle little place of narrow Streets and tall houses 
made picturesque by their little wrought-iron balconies hanging 
overhead, and by the fruit sellers with their Slacks of oranges 
and bananas; rescued from mediocrity also by its handsome 
wide tree-lined paseo. 

Beyond Figueras the Pyrenees swung into sight on our right, 
heaving their grim peaks, dazzling white, into the brilliant blue 
of the midday sky, and we drove slowly through the old walled 
village of Bascara and skirted Medina, whose name is a relic of 
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the Arab occupation and from whose ancient buildings on their 
hillside the sound of bells floated down; and eventually, juSt 
after noon, we slid into the long narrow crowded Streets of 
Gerona, where there was shelter from the blazing sun and 
where swarms of people crowded the great fruit market. 

I went into the bank and presented my Letter of Credit. The 
peseta Stood at forty-four to the pound Sterling and I had calcu¬ 
lated accordingly, one of the bugbears of foreign travel these 
days being that one has to calculate; but the banker smiled. 

“You are a tourist, sir?” he asked. 

Nobody likes to be called a tourist—why, I do not know— 
and in the Strift sense we were not tourists ; we were travellers 
in transit; but I admitted the impeachment rather than embark, 
in my slowly reviving Spanish, upon an explanation. His smile 
broadened. 

“ Then in that case 1 will give you the tourist rate, which is 
sixty-six pesetas to the pound.” 

One thing I like about Spanish officials : they are always 
delighted when they can give you a pleasant surprise, even if it 
comes at the expense of Spain. Like the Irish, they dearly love 
to please, and the one thing that upsets them most is for a 
foreigner to show annoyance or to fail to fall in love with their 
country. 

Two other customers of the bank, South American business¬ 
men, joined in the discussion, delighted to enlighten me on 
financial matters beyond my ken and equally delighted by my 
pleased surprise ; for although the tourist rate had recently been 
introduced it had not yet been publicized abroad and no one at 
the Spanish Consulate in London had mentioned it. So I came 
out into the narrow Street and the crowded narrow pavements 
with a broader grin than the mere possession of some local 
currency would warrant. 

Oddly enough, I never yet met a Spaniard who had the slightest 
difficulty in grasping the fatt that British visitors no longer had 
unlimited means at their disposal, hut were permitted only a 
small and rigidly controlled amount of foreign currency. The 
Spaniard could understand that perfeftly—he is only allowed ten 
pesetas himself when he goes abroad, which will barely buy a 
chink—-and his general reaction was ; “ In that case don’t pay 
me now. Let it Stand, By and by—in a few years—in ten 
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years maybe—when things are normal again you can send me 
the money.” 

In Spain, they take your word for things, not cxpc&ing 
gratuitous falsehoods, and having grasped the situation they 
behave like caballctos ; for in Spain even a communist may lie, 
at bottom, a caballero first and a communist afterwards. 

Joan, meanwhile, had not been idle. She had been forming 
her firSt impressions of a Spanish town. 

“Look at them!” she cried. “Isn’t it worth coming a 
thousand miles to sec? Look at the lovely clothes, and . . 

I looked. 

Along the narrow pavements went an endless Stream of 
humanity, and young women predominated—tall young women, 
beautifully dressed, well groomed, with perfedt features. There 
were, it seemed, more lovely young women to the hundred 
yards of Gerona main Street than all the way from the Marble 
Arch to Piccadilly Circus. But perhaps we were prejudiced; 
everyone from everywhere who visits a foreign capital comes 
home to report enthusiastically on the beautiful women there. 
And, of course, in Spain one may look at beautiful women, liven 
in poSt-war Spain you may still run across the man, rich or poor, 
aristocrat or labourer, who on passing a pretty woman in the 
Street will doff his hat and bow and exclaim, in solemn tribute : 
“ Que hermosa 1 ” If the tribute wins him a quick bright smile 
in passing he is more than amply rewarded. 

Gerona is an. interesting old town in itself, and you may 8 U 1 I 
inspect the gigantic walls of dry masonry that date from pre¬ 
historic times. The Romans called it Gcrunda, and it was an 
important Stage on the famous Via Augusta that linked Rome 
overland with Cadiz. In 409 a.x>. the Visigoths captured it and 
in 7x3 the Arabs, only two years after landing at Algcdras, 
occupied it on their great drive to the Pyrenees. It was retaken 
by Charlemagne’s son, Louis le Ddbonnaire, in 785, but fell again 
to the Moors, and one of the more interesting relics is the Arab 
baths, contained in a small building with a cupola supported on 
columns. The modern town of forty thousand people lies 
astride the river Onar juSt above its confluence with the Ter, and 
the great cathedral crowns the bill. 

Gerona is doubly interesting as the natural point at which to 
diverge from the main road to visit the CoSla Brava, the “ savage 
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coast ” that is one of the great beauties, the impressive beauties, 
of northern Catalonia. For us on this occasion, however, the 
main road was our route and we ran across the inland plain 
through village after village with their orange groves, their cork- 
oak forests, their intensive cultivation until at San Pol de Mar we 
came down to the Mediterranean again—a Mediterranean of a 
blue unbelievable and breathtaking, and a road swinging round 
cliff's to present us with view after spacious view. 

In a deep valley between cliffs was another little holiday resort, 
Canet de Mar, and two miles beyond it, climbing the cliffs, we 
swung on to a glorious headland, left the road and crept towards 
the edge, and there halted for our firSt meal in Spain. 

There were chops brought from France—they had coSt seven- 
and-sixpence each—and a bottle of red wine from Perpignan, and 
fruit from Pineda, and very soon the chops were cooked and 
served with dehydrated mashed potatoes and vegetables, and we 
lunched sitting on the gritty short grass of the headland, where 
a cool sea breeze tempered the hot April sunshine. We had 
reached the dessert when there was a scrabbling and a rattle of 
loose Stones from over the clifftop, and a head appeared, encased 
ill a tight-fitting blue beret. A young man heaved himself agilely 
over the top and gave us a bright smile. He was not at all 
blown by his climb and looked in fine trim, slim and athletic. 
The Spaniards—and, pace the autonomists, in that I include the 
Catalans and the gypsies, although perhaps not the Basques— 
arc a thin-legged race ; but they are wiry and vigorous and, as 
I knew from old experience, capable of amazing endurance. 

The young man Strolled over and introduced Ziimself. Fie was 
a Catalan—we may call him ErneSto—and a Catalan nationalist. 

Joan pointed to the remains of lunch. There was little left 
to offer him; but she could make sandwiches, and there was 
fruit. He excused himself; we had nearly finished and therefore 
his presence need not disturb us. FJe was not hungry, only 
thirsty, and seeing us he had assumed wc could give him perhaps 
a glass of water. We could do better than that, for the bottle 
of wine was hardly touched, and so the three of us Stretched on 
the grass and sipped red wine and talked. 

“ I can’t Stay in Catalonia,” he declared. “ There’s nothing 
here for me. There’s no future. Just now I’m a Student, but 

I’ll graduate very soon, and then-” 
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He gazed out to sea, he gazed up and down the lovely coaSl, 
and his face hardened. 

“Then,” lie finished abruptly, “I shall go abroad.” 

“ Where will you go ? ” Joan asked. 

ErncSto shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What does it matter where I go ? Wherever T go it will not 
be Catalonia. It will be some foreign place. I shall be an exile.” 

There was nothing comic in bis air of tragedy. But he. 
brightened up and laughed. 

“ Well, perhaps it will be better. I don’t think there’s any¬ 
thing here for me now. Catalonia will never be free.” 

“You don’t think Franco will grant autonomy? ” 

“Franco I” He almost spat. “How can he? Spain is 
very poor. The wealthiest parts or the hardest working are 
Catalonia and the Basque Provinces. He wants to make Spain 
Strong. I-Iow can she be Strong if she is only a loose federation 
of different nationalities ? Ho, Franco could never agree. And 
that means that Catalonia will not prosper, and Catalans must 
go elsewhere if they wish to make a career.” 

That was nothing new. MoSt of the Spaniards you meet 
abroad, apart from political exiles, are Catalans or Basques, for 
the Spaniard himself can see no possible reason for abandoning 
even a wretched existence in Spain to go to some foreign country 
that can never compare with home. Spain is a land of fierce 
and passionate parochial loyalties and pride; and Catalonia is a 
land whose local pride has been humbled in the duSli. 

“ Where will you go ? ” Joan asked again ; and again KrneSto 
shrugged. 

“ To America. To Chile, perhaps, or the Argentine. Some¬ 
where where they speak Spanish—-or Portuguese. It makes no 
difference. I am Catalan-speaking.” 

“ But you also speak CaStillian,” I pointed out, since we were, 
I believed, conversing in CaStillian. 

He made a wry mouth. 

“As easy to learn Portuguese.” 

Fie dived his hand into a deep pocket and pulled out a hook, 
the ordinary paper-hacked continental book. 

“ This is what I’ve been reading,” he explained, “ clown there 
below the cliffs. I’ve finished it. You see, it’s in Catalan.” 

Fie handed it over. 
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“ It is forbidden to speak (Catalan, to write Catalan or to print 
Catalan,” he added. " So in Barcelona they print all sorts of 
books in Catalan. In clandestine printing works, while the 
police arc: sleeping.” 

“ Or looking the other way?” 

I-le grinned. 

“ Or looking the other way.” 

I inspected the book, It was a translation into Catalan of . . . 
Paul et Virginic. Had it been some vital, shattering book of the 
moment, some urgent nationalist literature, one could have 
understood the risk-taking of desperate men, hidden in under¬ 
ground cellars, printing forbidden books; hut Paul et Virginia I 
Tiuly there is hope for humanity yet. Could one help loving 
those grand illogical people who could do such a thing—or this 
grand young man who saw nothing whatever Strange in doing it ? 

“ Let me fill your glass,” I urged, and we drank to Catalonia 
and to Culture. 

Presently, while wo chatted, a group of men came rambling up 
the broad winding road, Lheir black clothes sharply outlining 
them against the biscuit-coloured Stone of the great retaining wall. 
They did not march in formation but Straggled with that air of 
vagueness and somehow of slovenliness that always seems to 
mark a party of men in a haphazard group. They were young 
men, except for one in a large shovel hat, and their long robes 
and small skull-caps proclaimed their profession. 

You soon grow accustomed to the sight of large numbers of 
young ecclesiastics in Spain, as you do in the Province of Quebec, 
for in any poverty-stricken country the religious life is bound to 
at trad! youths who are cleverer than the average yet have not 
the courage to put: faith in their abilities and make their own way 
in a hard world. 

ErneSto looked upon the Straggling band with sardonic eyes 
and his mouth twisted into a smile of some bitterness. 

(C Canaille l ” he said cheerfully, using the French word; and 
perhaps it was at this moment that he decided to terminate our 
interlude on the clifFtop with a dramatic gesture. 

Anti-clericalism was rife in Spain even in Borrow’s day. The 
Church has always been closely associated with politics in Spain 
and the growth of political liberalism meant an inevitable clash. 
The right of the individual to make up his mind for himself 
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becomes mere illusion unless the means of investigating for 
himself to reach his own conclusions are made available- Educa¬ 
tion was for long the prerogative of the Chuich and a very large 
part of the support gained by the Republican Government 
against Franco sprang ditedlly from opposition to the immense 
power over men’s minds that was wielded by the Church. Many 
decent, thoughtful, liberal-minded citizens found themselves to 
their disgust in the same camp as evety sort of tabid extremist 
simply because the Republican Government had pushed ahead 
with secular education. 

So to an ardent young democrat, the Chuich was anathema; 
he could sec no middle way. 

We were packed up by this time, except for the empty bottle 
and glasses. ErneSto sprang to his feet, lie thniSt his hook 
back into my hands. 

“Keep it, 3 ’ he begged. “ I’ve finished reading it. It will be 
a memento of the Catalans.” 

I thrufft it into a locker. 

He wrung our hands. 

“ I have enjoyed this,” he exclaimed. “ It’s like a htcath from 
a free world.” 

A dramatic young man, ErneSto, 

I swung Huberla ovet the grass and the Slones and gravel and 
back on to the road. He Stood waving ; then, seeing that the 
young men in black had all Stopped to look at us, he came 
running after the car. 

“ Viva lnglaterra I ” he shouted at the full pitch of his lungs. 
“ Viva Choorcheel I Viva la dmoeracia ! ” 

And with an impish grin on his candid young face he made 
an emphatic V-sign. 

He was cocking a snook at the priesthood. A comagcous 
young man as well as a dramatic ; and it would be interesting to 
discover if he found in Paraguay the career he could not have 
in Catalonia, and the freedom—and the democracy. 


§ 

The road continued round the cliffs, clambering ovet* head¬ 
lands, dipping down into wide valleys and flats with their sca- 
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side villages—Arenys de Mar, CaldeStas, Mataro, Monger—until 
on a broad coastal plain it became fringed with tlic drab utilitarian 
confusion of modern industry, the long, Straggling untidy town, 
now really a suburb, of Badalona and after it the great, vital, 
swarming busy heart of Catalonia, the seaport and city of 
Barcelona. 

The delctlahlc attradions of the CoSla Brava, the amenities 
and sights of Barcelona were not for us for the moment. We 
were headed south, and must leave the pleasure of lingering for a 
later occasion; so now wc halted only briefly in the city and 
Iluberta resumed her journeying. 

It was after six o’clock on a warm April evening when we 
passed through Sitges and found the road already thronged. 
You will remark the survival of medievalism in Spain no more 
Strongly than in (he traffic upon its roads; for that traffic is 
endless. Men and women and hoys plodding home from the 
distant fields and groves; people squatting sideways on little 
tripping donkeys whose slender legs and dainty feet seem in¬ 
capable of supporting such a weight—sitting with dangling legs, 
heads sunk upon shoulders in a sort of hypnotic daze of weari¬ 
ness, and sharp hunger; the less tall sitting astride since they 
could do so with greater security and without the danger of 
dragging their feet upon the ground; men sprawling asleep in 
donkey carts, their dogs trotting underneath on short leads; 
men slumbering in hammocks slung underneath their carts 
since the carts themselves were piled high with produce; men 
asprawl on top of the piles of maize Stalks or other fodder brought 
in from the fields; donkeys ambling with drooping heads and 
Iong-Iashcd eyelids falling over sleep-heavy eyes. 

Midway between villages you reach the watershed of these 
human Streams, the point at which the land cultivated by one 
village marches with that of the next, so that as evening advances 
there is a short .space empty of its home-going toilers. In this 
Spain remains medieval. So long as life and limb and property 
were insecure all life muSt centre upon the village, to which 
every man and woman and child, every donkey, horse and goat 
returned each night; and life and limb and property have not 
been long enough secure in Spain at any period in her history 
for people to venture out and make their homes in the fields 
where they worked, There is the matter of religion too ; for 
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each village ncSllcs, or crouches, or sluinks beneath the massive 
shadow of a great church, the. dominating edifice of its surround¬ 
ing countryside, and the influence of the Church is therefore 
Strongly on the side of this communal, centralized living. So 
long as a whole parish clusters closely round its church, within 
immediate reach of its prieSl, the good offices of the Church can 
be readily performed and a fatherly eye can he kept upon all. 

When you plan a journey by road in Spain you must lake this 
human traffic into account. The countryman like the African 
native—has no idea of the speed of a cat. 1 le cannot judge it, 
and in any case he is totally indifferent to it. ft does not belong 
to his world, lie will scarcely lift his eyes to look at it; and 
in the evening he is too tired to possess any curiosity. So he 
does not get out of your way, and for miles your pace may be 
that of the daintily Stepping donkey which, since all ttnflic: is 
one-way, homeward bound, will take whatever pari of the toad 
its errant feet may choose. 

We turned away from the sea towards Vcndrcll and Huberta 
acquit A a Stolid patience. There was a pleasant little square in 
the centre of the town and a crowd of boys, their energy un¬ 
impaired by the day’s doings, played football. That is one of 
the many encouraging signs in Spain, and it is to the credit of the 
Republican Government that energetic Steps were taken to 
encourage football, already then a popular sport. In Catalonia 
at any rate it promised to ouSt the corrida entirely, and if the 
corrida has received some considerable impetus from the return 
to traditionalism and the Strong national feeling of franco Spain 
there were plenty of signs, on this journey of ours, that football 
was Steadily taking its place. 

We Stopped in Ycndrell long enough to buy some fruit, then 
made our way through the narrow winding Streets and lost 
ourselves. Signposts, of course, did not exist, and as Huberta 
nosed this way and that she nosed herself into a dismal quarter, 
a squalid area of tumbledown mud hovels where tired men 
trudged home without lifting their eyes from their alpargatas, 
and creaking donkey carts jammed the muddy thoroughfare. 

You may drive clear through Spain, and never once he con¬ 
scious,of the grinding poverty that afflifts so many; the squalid, 
briefly glimpsed in passing, is apt to seem the picturesque. This 
unexpected incursion into a depressed quarter was perhaps 
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illuminating ; and (he pathos of it was heightened by the man 
who directed us out of iL. 

I left the car and looked for someone who might set us on our 
road; hut here there were no loungers, no people taking the 
evening air—until a Stranger came along. lie was tall among 
the Stunted people of the quarter and as foreign to it as Huberta. 
His vestments were impeccable, his heaver hat shone with brush¬ 
ing, his slums had been polished to a patent-leather gleam, his 
face was fresh and smooth from the recent administrations of the 
barber-- the prototype of Lhe clerical dandy of a long-paSt age. 
His manner was courteously formal, his smile juft right, and with 
exquisitely manicured hands he indicated our route. ErneSto 
would have loathed him. In all probability he was returning 
now from some charitable enterprise and perhaps—who knows ? 
—his ministrations were all the more treasured and effe&ive for 
his cxquisitencss. 

Our road came back, presently, to the sea and a monument of 
Roman greatness, the /Vrco or Portal tic Bara, a splendid triumphal 
arch Straddling the Via Augusta and built in the 2nd century b.c. 
It is fifteen feel wide and thirty-six feet high. Nearby is the 
village of Torrctlembarra and a few miles farther on the mis¬ 
named Tower of the Scipios and the Roman cenotaph with its 
underground sepulchres and niches in the walls for cinerary urns, 
built much later than the time of the Scipios. 

We were close to Tarragona now and, as evening drew in, we 
ran through a country of orange and olive groves, of almond and 
hand trees to reach the ancient town. 


§ 

Old Tarragona was built on a commanding hill and the new 
town flows clown to the harbour and the sea, and a wide avenue 
at the end of which Stands a magnificent belvedere, the *' Balcony 
of the Mediterranean ”, planted so as to afford a spectacular view 
to seaward. 

Tarragona was important: long before the Romans used it as a 
gateway to the Peninsula. The great walls, of which more than 
half a mile has been kept inta£t, resemble those of Mycenae and 
of Tyre, of cyclopean masonry erected perhaps by some iEgean 
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settlers or by later Iberians, who have left their mark in native 
letters on many of the Stones the Romans later used. This type 
of conStrudtion is not easy to date, since it may belong to any 
period between the 20th and the 14th centimes b.c., but there 
is no doubt that Tarragona is a place of great antiquity. An 
old Greek travel wiiter called it Kalipolis, the “ lovely town ”, 
and the Greeks knew it well; later it became a Carthaginian 
centre and later Still the legions of Rome chased the Carthaginians 
out of it and out of all Spain and made Tarragona their Spanish 
capital, Qesar honouring it with his name—Colonist Julia Vidtrix 
Triumphalis Tarraco. Augustus spent two years there and that 
indefatigable traveller Hadrian made it his residence for a while. 
To Pomponius Mela it was ttrbs opnlmlissitna , but by then it had 
reached the height of its fame and prosperity. 

Tarragona was the fiiSt foothold of Christianity in the Pen¬ 
insula, converted by the preaching of St. Paul, hut after the 
fall of Rome the Visigoths, who swarmed through Spain, deva¬ 
stated the town, which later on fell to the Moors. It was re- 
populated by the Normans in the 12th century, thus becoming 
Catalan. 

Ruins are all that remain of the Roman period, but they are so 
numerous as to rank second only to those of Merida; like 
Merida it boaSts an aquedudl, popularly known as the Devil’s 
Bridge, 235 yards long and nearly 30 feet high, which supplied 
the town’s baths and fountains. 

The cathedral began as a Romanesque building and was com¬ 
pleted in the Gothic Style; it contains many treasures and the 
cloisters arc among the be St in Spain. Tarragonans claim that 
from the lofty campanile on a clear day you may see Majorca. 
If you arc interested in antiquities there is much to delight you in 
the Archeological Museum, and there is another museum to 
house finds made when an early Christian burial ground was 
exposed during excavations for a tobacco factory. Its most 
cherished possession is a Roman ivory doll with articulated 
limbs. It is typical of Spain that in spite of the claims of the 
tobacco fadtory the ancient tombs have been preserved in situ. 
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§ 

Tlie road south was an abomination. It was covered with 
deep potholes and we began to be reminded that this part of 
Spain was almost solidly anti-Franco during the Civil War. At 
the eleftions before the outbreak the majority vote had gone to 
the parties of the Left, which happened only in a few of the pro¬ 
vinces, and it was odd to associate so delcttable a countryside 
with the tempestuous passions and the rabid hatreds of Spanish 
politics ; for all this part of Spain is a veritable garden. 

We bypassed Tottosa without realising it, taking a secondary 
road that kept by tire sea through quiet little villages, to come 
out at Vifiaroz where they had planted an avenue of palms along 
the road—-they looked at the moment like pineapples ; and 
there were (dive groves and orchards everywhere, the almond 
blossom scenting the air and making gay traceries of delicate 
colour against the brilliant greens. 

After Pcniscola on its 210-foot high rocky peninsula, with its 
caStlc of the Knights Templar and its Church of the Virgen de la 
Ermita where mock battles between Moors and Christians are 
Still Staged, the road drove through the great Barranco dc Pulpis, 
a ravine spanned by a series of bridges; then followed a Stretch of 
wild country dotted with ruined caStlcs and we came down from 
the hills by a winding and lovely pass to Oropesa, a fishing- 
village with a square tower and a lighthouse and the rugged Cape 
jutting into the sea—perhaps the place where the famous Oropesa 
sweep, used by the Royal Navy for cutting adrift moored mines, 
had its origin. 

Next came CaStcllon de la Plana, where we slept—a town of 
sixty thousand, four miles from the sea, on a wide cultivated 
plain producing oranges and carobs and onions, which Spanish 
seamen used to hawk round the Streets of British seaport towns 
in the old days. Strung from a pole catried on the shoulder. 
My mother would never buy them, because onions, once the 
skin is broken, are very sponges where germs arc concerned, and 
in any case wc grew our own; but I used to like to see a Spanish 
ship itr port, because then you could slip over the plank to the 
forecastle welldeck and the Spanish sailors would always sell 
you a packet of cigarettes for a penny. We did not smoke at 
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that age, but it gave you a wonderful feeling of being a regular 
buccaneer to be in possession of smuggled cigarettes. The 
Saturday penny was well spent. 

We were on the road across the wide Plana by dawn, for we 
enjoyed the crisp early mornings, and people were already out 
at work. The plain here is one vast orange grove, irrigated by 
the river Mijares and a number of canals and reservoirs, and 
the plantations Stretch clear to the shore. As dawn broke a man 
in a field Started singing at his work, in a soft tenor undertone, 
and people trooped paSt the car as wc halted for a brief breakfast 
of bananas and bread. They would look in at us in passing and 
touch their hats and smile, or call a greeting, and whether they 
disliked the regime or not they showed no animosity towards 
a large car and its occupants. But the peasant takes least 
notice of politics and asks only to be left in peace to earn his 
livelihood. 

We were early in Villa Real dc los Infantes.Villarreal de la 

Plana—and here, for the first time, we saw signs i >f hat tie. Shell- 
scarred buildings and ruins were frequent and on a wall, painted 
in huge letters, was the slogan : Franco Franco Franco. 

Underneath someone had printed, in even larger letters, 
NO NO NO. 

And nobody had bothered to paint it out. Which may seem 
trivial but is in fad significant. The Falange, the Fascist Party of 
Spain, turned Franco willy-nilly into their Duck on Italian lines, 
hoping thereby to establish a Falangist State, and indeed certain 
of the theories of the corporate State—representation not by area 
constituencies but by trades and professions, for instance™ “havo 
been incorporated into the new constitution; but Franco was 
no Mussolini and they got little for their pains, once the fighting 
and the uproar were over. The Falange pipes very low today, 
viftim largely of ridicule, and it has little say in affairs ; so the 
regime is apt to overlook alike any ebullition of spirits on either 
side. 

The little town of Nules was interesting for its surrounding 
walls and towers, then came the orange groves of Almenara, 
laden with fruit and promising a rich harvest; the orange 
remains one of Spain’s most valued exports. 

We passed slowly through Sagunto, the ancient Roman town, 
with its fortress on a hilltop—the town whose inhabitants, rather 
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than surrender to young I lannibal, set fire to every building and 
committed suicide cn masse. 

After Sag unto the familiar procession of villages began again, 
ancient pidlurescjue places with typical Catalan names, Puzol, 
Mesamagull, Albalat dels Soulls, Bonrepos, all of them with 
burning and tape Stiles and shawls and rugs draped from the 
balconies for the iieSta, anti through tire orange groves we ran into 
Valencia, set in one of the most luminous landscapes of the 
Mediterranean. It is a landscape of spring for most of the year, 
for it is far enough south to escape the icy breath of the Pyrenees. 
Barcelona can he hitler in winter and (he whole Cos'ta Brava, in 
spite of its sunshine, lies under (he influence of the snow-capped 
mountains. Inland in Spain, winter is sharp and severe, and in 
the south, which escapes the snow except in the high Sierras, 
there is a long and terrible summer of baking heat and absolute 
aridity. 

Valencia knows nothing of those hardships, for even in mid¬ 
summer the heat is seldom intense; and it is a town well de¬ 
serving of its garden setting, the orange and lemon, almond, 
olive, pomegranate, iig and palm blending in bright and pleasing 
loveliness. 

It was a Sunday when we reached the town, and a day of 
ficSia. All Valencia’s two hundred bells pealed out joyously and 
everywhere there were processions, bearing Statues and banners 
and accompanied by bands, We were too late for the festival of 
the fallas, which takes place on March 19th, when the ninots— 
wax and cardboard figures—arc set up on platforms to represent 
humorous scenes and to provide in due course the material for 
the bonfires. At the Festival of St. Vincent Ferrer miracle plays 
—els Miracles—arc Still performed, and in the Julyferia there is a 
famous Battle of Flowers. Today, however, was a day of purely 
religious observance, the fit.ft Sunday after Easier Sunday, and 
the town was thronged with solemn crowds marching behind 
their bands and banners. 

Valencia’s destiny and culture are a blend of Greek and 
Moorish, harmony and form overlaid with a passionate 
vehemence. The Cid conquered the town, but after his death 
' the Moors retook it and held it until its final capture by Jaime the 
Conqueror, when it became the capital of the Kings of Aragon. 
Two relics of the ancient wails remain, in the Puerta del Cuarte 
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and the Puerta dc Serranos, both flanked by magnificent towers. 
The cathedral, of course, is the ptincipal show-piece, built on a 
former mosque ; it took two centuries to complete and was 
modified considerably at later dates, so that ti offers a great 
variety of Style and feature. Among its treasures are two Goyas. 
The campanile, the Miguclete, is a solid oit.igmv.il tower with a 
slender spire rising from its top ; it. is 208 feet high and if you feel 
equal to the ascent you will find (lie whole town, with its turrets 
and towers and domes and cupolas, spread beneath you. 

Among the many churches San IvUehan is noteworthy for the 
tradition that the Cid’s daughtets were married here, a great 
occasion with a tragic sequel. They married brothers, princes 
who settled down in the entourage of their father-in-law appar¬ 
ently willingly enough, but who soon betrayed their unsuitability. 
One of the more amusing instances of their cowardice was when 
the Cid’s pet lion escaped and, wandering through Lite caStle in 
search of his matter, found him asleep in a chain f U* sat down 
beside him and one son-in-law took refuge in flight and the other 
divecl for safety under the chair. Naturally the brothers, when 
such incidents multiplied, could not forgive the Cid for being, 
however innocently, their occasion and they planned revenge. 
So they announced that it was time to take their wives hack to 
their own principalities and a great cavalcade set off. Soon 
after, the wretched brides were found in a grove, half dead and 
Stripped naked, where they had been left by their husbands after 
being cruelly beaten. The Cid revenged himself in due course 
and found more congenial husbands for his dutiful daughters. 

The Colegio del Patriarca is famous for its cloisters, probably 
the £ne 5 t example of Spanish Renaissance cloisters in existence, 
and there arc pi&urcs by El Greco and other masters. 

Spain is particularly blessed in its public buildings, many of 
which were erc&ed when the country was at the height of its 
glory and wealth, and in Valencia the Town Hall, the Generalidad 
Palace, the Lonja (market) and others arc worth a visit. 


§ 

i Our road out of the city ran over a great coastal plain, where 
rice is the main crop, but presently we swung into a rocky pass 
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leading into the hills and here the harsher Spanish climate began 
to appeal:. The earth was yellow and hard-baked and the day 
was almogt oppressively hot; yet there were people constantly 
on the move, most of them up and down a narrow path that cut 
into the low hills. 

We Stopped to eat before the intense heat of midday and a 
family party in a donkey cart, ambling past, broke off their 
melodious singing to wave and wish us buenprovecho , which means 
“ good digestion It is Still customary in Spanish restaurants, 
as you leave, to how right and left and murmur, “ Burnprrncho 1 ’ ’ 
to the people whose tables you pass on your way out. 

Opposite us men lounged in the scant shade of the olive groves, 
with their herd of goats; it: was time to take one’s ease, and 
when we went on, it was along a road suddenly deserted and 
dead, and through village after village that was asleep. The 
orange groves and almond orchards had given way now to the 
harsher, hardier olive, and everywhere the ancient terraces, legacy 
no doubt of Roman or pre-Roman days, clambered Step by Step 
up the hillsides. At Benisa we turned away into the hills, into 
mountainous country bare except where Stunted and gnarled old 
trees Struggled for existence on the crumbling terraces. This 
was the Sierra del Ilelada and the road fought bravely upwards, 
plunging into the very mountain where tunnels had had to be cut. 
Here Civil Guards, in pairs, checked the numbers of cars as they 
passed—no doubt because here there was shade or shelter at hand. 

This careful checking of traffic in the wilder parts is designed, 
like the frequent check posts on Egyptian roads, as a measure 
of protection for motorists. Wc knew that there had been several 
affs of banditry hereabouts quite recently, motor-coaches had 
been Stopped and their passengers robbed, and there had been 
two pitched battles between gangs and Guardias, with casualties 
on both sides. The police called them bandits, the less respon¬ 
sible foreign press jumped to the conclusion that they were 
“ resistance ” men and the probability is that they were in fail 
broken men from the Civil War who had sought refuge in the 
mountains-—and had taken to robbery with violence as their 
only means of support. It was a known faff, also, that there 
was a Steady infiltration from France of self-styled communist 
“ guerillas ” and the incidence of hold-ups and robberies had at 
leaS't the suggestion of a plan behind it. 
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In fairness it has to be Stated that, vrir.ilever may have happened 
in the fighting zone, or in the heat of the At niggle, behind the 
lines and subsequently throughout Spain, sentences ot'imptison- 
ment or execution were passed mainly on ptbonus proved, by 
clear and reliable evidence, to have been guilty of dimes of 
violence, of atrocities or minder: to which it has to be added 
that the incidence of such crimes during the Civil War was 
pretty high and if everybody guilty of plundering or murdering 
in cold blood men, women and children whom he regarded as 
his political enemies had paid the penalty, the firing squads would 
have been kept busy for a very long time. 

We read the current reports of banditry, nami.tlly, with some¬ 
thing of a personal interest; hut they were isolated incidents and 
we never gave them sciious consideration. We were motoring 
in Spain; if anybody tried to hold us up it would he time enough 
then to worry about it. So we gave the Gtuudtas a cheery 
greeting and went on, and Spain for us, in daylight or dark, was 
a land of peace and complete security. 

We came back down to the sea at Benidorn, it pretty village 
with old walls and a cattle and a lovely beach, tin- road running 
beside the shore flanked with barren hills scored by great galleys 
of ancient erosion. A little island like a basking shark lay off 
the shore. It was hot here, but a sea breeze was Mowing and I 
took advantage of its coolness to grease the car when the effort 
would not be too exhausting. 

A couple of Guardias came Strolling along to watch and chat, 
and from the opposite direflion another pair, accompanied by 
wives or novias, Strolled to meet them, their eyes frequently 
scanning the little paths that led into the hills. They carried 
shopping baskets, but at sight of us hastily handed them to the 
women. 

I have an affc&ion for the Guardia Civil, many of whom are old 
soldiers with a good record. I know of no body of police 
whose members arc so invariably polite, so respectable and so 
dependable-looking. In their grey-green uniforms, their oddly 
shaped shiny black hats with the broad brim turned up at the 
back, their well-polished boots, their cloaks and their clean white 
gloves, they are the essence of respeftabilily j and that they are 
men of courage and determination has been proved times without 
number. They have a Strong esprit ck corps and whatever the 
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regime they Stand for order and decent behaviour, and it is 
significant that when the Republican Government wanted a 
body of men of tougher calibre whom it could rely upon for 
political purposes it left the Guardia Civil Strictly alone and 
founded the Guardia de Asa 1 to, the Shock Guards, instead. 

We were always glad to sec the Guaidias, who are primarily 
rural police. Their presence might mean that there was trouble 
in the neighbourhood and it was comforting to know that 
vigilant atxcl a&ive men were there to take care of it. Not that 
we expc&ed to be interfered with, particularly when we drove 
at night. Car traffic is Still rare enough in Spain and Huberta’s 
solid appearance and powerful headlights were, we felt, sufficient 
safeguard. JuSt as in ligypt, such a car was almost sure to be 
taken, by evil-intentioned people, for an official car and therefore 
Strongly guarded. You might have a hand grenade lobbed at 
you but you were not likely to be the vidian of a hold-up robbery. 

The road kept by the shore, sometimes at sea level, sometimes 
high above, Villajoyosa, a pretty village on a hillside overlooking 
the sea, l knew hy lcputc, for a landscape painter whom I knew 
spent some months there; in fad we met one day in Alicante. 

Three more pretty hillside, seaward-looking villages— 
Campello and San Juan and Santa Fax—and we were slipping 
along the lovely tree-lined boulevard of one of the world’s most 
beautiful waterfronts, and all Alicante was there, for it was the 
hour of the paseo, when the Spaniard Strolls up and down to 
work up an appetite for dinner or, more probably, to try to 
forgot the griping pangs of hunger and pass the hours that Still 
remain before they can be assuaged. 

It has recently been advocated that one should eat as often as 
possible, with ample snacks between meals to renew bodily and 
mental energy, and I am all in favour of it; but the Spaniard 
makes a martyr of his Stomach. lie believes in the Sternest 
discipline in that direction and cats twice a day—at oiie or two 
o’clock in the afternoon and again between ten and midnight. 
True, he can have a snack if he wants to, but the price of the 
delicious pattellas you can buy—and be given a glass of water to 
help them down in any paSlcllaria—is beyond the pockets of all 
but the rich these days; so the ordinary Spaniard imposes a 
rigid control—-and then shocks his Stomach with vast quantities 
of food that must reduce it to a whimpering submission. 
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Now on the Paseo tie lo:> Martiros martyred Spanish Stomachs 
were paraded up and down while a few of the less rigorous 
indulged to the extent of a glass ot calc eon loche, or Still further 
exacerbated the condition of their insides with aperitifs. 

Alicante is a fair city in a beautiful setting and it presents its 
finest buildings proudly to the sea, separated from the water’s 
edge only by the great Paseo with its four long rows of tall and 
graceful palms, and if there are no great urcliitcdtural timures to 
compare with those of other Spanish cities it. has the inestimable 
blessing of one of the finest climates in Ivurope. 

One of the moft important aspects of Alicante is its proximity 
to the Balearic Islands, those last remaining gems of serene, peace 
and quiet contentment that remain in the Mediterranean basin. 
Only a hundred miles away iies Ibiza, and Palma tic Mallorca 
a further seventy-two, but our pesetas, even at tourist tales, 
would not permit the indulgence of a sojourn in the deledlable 
islands. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Eaft and South 


Even in a fast cat the change in the Spanish scene as you go 
south is gradual enough. 

In the north the snow-capped peaks of the Pyrenees gave a 
crispness to the spring air; in the Levante, the rich coast upon 
which the Spanish sun rises, we drove through a land of colour 
and light, of orange groves and almond orchards in gay blossom, 
and rich arable lands and gardens dotted with neat white hamlets 
and villages: surely the most gracious part of Spain, with its 
soft pleasant climate, its almost perpetual spring. 

Now we began to leave this land of springtime behind us, 
making a gradual transition to a harsh, arid, sun-scorched 
country of brusque mountains enclosing baking valleys and 
enormous kloofs, and of a narrow coaStal belt of cultivation 
sweltering, even in early April, in a totrid heat. A change 
also from the Catalan and Spaniard of the Levante to the 
Andaludan, more North African than Spanish not only in his 
surroundings hut in blood and feature, feeling and tradition. 

"Lot's follow (he coaSt the whole way,” Joan had suggested ; 
but the highway deserted the sea thirty-three miles south of 
Alicante and only a narrow third-class road offered itself as an 
alternative. You must have unlimited leisure if you are to 
wander among the byways in Spain, for most of them exist 
only for the traffic of village to village, the pack mules and the 
donkey carts and the trudging foot-passengers. For a long 
time now in Spain motoring has been restri&ed by the difficulty 
of obtaining petrol and oil; even the wealthy regard their cars 
merely as a means of rapid and comfortable travel from city to 
city or from city to holiday resort: or seaside villa. 

Roads are subjedt to the law of supply and demand. The 
British motorist is so accustomed to roads and even lanes smoothly 
tarred that even his cats are designed to run solely on firm and 
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level surfaces. Tarring is cheap in a cool climate ; in hot 
climates a much better grade of tar with a higher melting point 
has to be used, at fat: greater expense, and dctcrioiation is far 
more rapid. Spain has a fine system ol lit St-class roads ; it 
would be beyond reason to exped the system to extend from 
the main arteries into the less important. 

So for the mos'l part we kept to the highways on this first 
journey, and now we left the coaSt and turned inland over a wide 
plain of olive groves and little while houses, climbed through 
the Sierra de Portichuela into a fertile region of vines and ligs 
and olives and almonds and carobs and, finally, inn thtough a 
great plantation of date palms into lilche, whete grove after 
grove drooped their dark fronds in graceful fans againSt the 
blue of a clear sky. 

We Stopped to buy petrol, and a little old lady, delighted to 
make a sale, smiled and chatted excitedly. 

“Surely these arc date palms?” I asked, and she nodded 
proudly. 

“Yes, they arc date palms. They are vciy good.” 

“The only real date palmeiie in Europe,” a bystander added, 
Still more proudly. “ Perhaps the Moors made it.” 

That was certainly the case, for the Moors brought exotic 
fruits as well as culture and poetry and learning and a feeling 
for beauty into the darkness of medieval Kurope. Their ex¬ 
pulsion meant the eclipse of these things and many of the rich 
tropical fruits that had flourished, withered and died for lack of 
skill to cultivate them. But Iilche has kept its palms, 

“Did they also plant them out in those huertas and make 
the irrigation ditches and (he reservoirs?” 1 asked. 

But he was not so sure of that. 

<( “ Wc send our palms all over Spain,” he told us instead, 
“ for the celebrations on Palm Sunday.” 

“ I hope you will come again, senor,” the old lady said eagerly. 

“ Some day, perhaps,” 

“ Then you must come in August--August the fifteenth.” 

“ What happens then ? ” Joan inquired. 

“ Then we have the '' Mystery of Elchc she explained. “ It 
is dedicated to the Virgen de la Asuncion and it is in the big 
church, Santa Maria.” 

This is the parish church, an old Baroque building. 
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“ The Mystery is sung there,” the bystander put in, determined 
upon nur enlightenment and distrusting the old lady’s erudi¬ 
tion. It is a fourteenth-century play and the melodies are 
also of the fourteenth cent ury. They say it is the only play to 
be sung in a chuich.” 

It. was the old lady’s turn. 

“ Have you seen our clock ? ” she demanded excitedly. “ On 
the tower of the Ayuntamienlo over there ? It has a big doll 
that Strikes the hours.” 

We admired the clock and the doll, and drove on after warm 
farewells and handshakes all round. 

Village followed village now in close succession, at two- or 
three-mile intervals, Stretching along the dus'ty plain of the 
Segura overshadowed by the high hills of the Sierra Madera 
on our right. Unexceptional villages these, apart from the old 
town of Orihuela, capital of the old kingdom of Tadmir and 
graced with a line Gothic cathedral and the more recent Episcopal 
Palace, which looks out upon the Segura river. 

The entire population seemed to be congregated on the road, 
men and women Stri&ly segregated, and if the villages of the 
Scguta seemed poor the women told a different tale; for they 
were as handsome a set of women as you will find in a day’s 
run anywhere, with their large dark flashing eyes and line features, 
and ready smiles for the passing Strangers. Different, of course, 
from the well-dressed women of Gerona, but juSt as Striking 
in their way. 

Following this congregation at donkey pace, we had plenty 
of time to look around, and Joan pointed to a forlorn sign on 
the hilltop. It bore the arrow sheaf of the Falangists, which 
someone had Stuck up proudly where it could be seen, from afar. 
Someone else had come along and twisted and broken it, so 
that it jutted up there a mere tangle of ruSty iron. The Spaniard, 
a rabid individualist, takes to totalitarian dogmas, whether com¬ 
munist or fascist, only so long as their supporters arc few enough 
for all to remain individuals, asserting themselves by throwing 
insults and bombs at their enemies. Once a party of that sort 
grows in numbers to any size it is doomed to decline, merely 
because it is no loxtger possible for each single member to 
distinguish himself. . . , 

With the frequent delays of the road it was late afternoon 
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before we ran into Murcia, capital of its province ; and we ran 
into the entire population of Murcia, eating nuts. 

They swarmed. 

They made a solid jam of humanity in the Streets, they surged 
and seethed this way and that so that you felt sure another 
revolution at leaSl had broken out. They argued heatedly, they 
gesticulated, they halted for fierce sessions of impassioned debate, 
they quarrelled, they laughed, they chattered and embraced and 
cracked nuts with their teeth and chewed the kernels. IJuberta 
came to a full Stop. 

Nobody noticed her. So she edged on again and, Still without 
noticing her, people moved aside sufficiently for Iter to squeeze 
past. It was, we realized suddenly, like a crowd leaving a cup 
final or rhe dog races. 

Huberta came, eventually, to the ant-heap out of which all 
these people poured in an unending Stream, and we recognized 
the familiar and charadleriSlic shape of a bullring. All Murcia 
had been to tire Corrida ck. Toros , the “ running of bulls ”, 

There are two schools of thought outside Spain regarding 
the corrida. It is a barbarous and atrocious survival of pagan 
times or, if you have read Hemingway, h is a glorious spedlaele 
full of sculpturesque beauty and spiritual significance. More 
nonsense has been written about it than about any other aspedt 
of Spanish life—and continues to he written, both inside and 
ousidc Spain. 

The corrida is the Spanish safety-valve, precisely as the 
spectacles >n the arenas of Rome wore a safety-valve for the 
populace; precisely as football matches and cinemas are our 
own safety-valves. When men are arguing about their favourite 
teams, or women about their favourite Stars, they cannot also 
be arguing about politics—which is precisely what the politicians 
in power, irrespedtive of party, hope for. So the corrida has 
to be related to the social Structure of the country. 

Of course .it is cruel. Rut then the Spaniard is often cruel, 
not just to bulls. He is also very often soft-hearted, kindly, 
generous and unselfish, but when his passions are aroused he 
knows no moderation—and the corrida arouses passions. 

Kindness to animals is no part of the Christian religion since, 
Sltiaiy, the animal world was created by God for man’s use and 
animals, having no souls, have no individuality and therefore 
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no feelings. The humane treatment of animals—although 
preached by the pre-Roman Celtic Church in Britain, and despite 
the work of St. Francis of Assisi—is a recent form of heresy. 
There is a Strong and growing Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Spain, and it has powerful support, but 
you muSt expeft to see cruelty to animals in any country where 
the people arc not consciously made to feel in sympathy with 
their humbler fellow mortals ; it is not cruelty but lack of 
understanding; and you have to remember that the Spaniard, 
if he is hard on his beaSts, is equally hard on himself. He works 
himself into a daze of fatigue in the fields and it is idle to protect 
to such a man against working his animals to the limit of their 
endurance. 

The man who ties his little dog on a short lead under his cart, 
compelling it to trot on Stilted legs, does not mean to be cruel; 
if you pointed it out to him he would doubtless try to under¬ 
stand, out of politeness; but he would probably think you 
mad ; and in any case he could point out that under the cart 
the little dog is shaded from the sun and gets the benefit of what 
breeze there is. There arc different sides to everything. 

The fighting bull has been bred through centuries to produce 
an animal of unmatched courage, Strength and endurance. His 
insftinfit on seeing a man is to charge. When the gate is opened 
and he emerges from darkness into the sunlight of the arena 
he comes breathing death and destruction, head proudly up, 
looking for a challenge to his arrogance. He sees a man, and 
charges. The man darts behind the wooden shield near the 
barrera and the bull crashes into the shield—once. He never 
repeats a mistake. He is, first and always, a fighting animal, 
quick-witted and swift to learn. That is why the fight lasts 
only fifteen minutes; if he survived longer he would have 
learnt all the tricks and not a matador in Spain could face 
him. 

He is gradually worn clown, by the picador with Iris lance, 
by the bandcrillero with his darts, and slowly it penetrates his 
mind that he is not to have things all his own way; slowly 
desperation takes the place of pride and assurance, he becomes 
more cautious, he Starts to tire and he realizes that he is fighting 
for his life. 

Up to that point the spe&acle is one of sheer excitement; 
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after that il becomes one of terror, a gallant Slmggle against 
hopeless odds. A Greek tragedy, if y< m like, with its Statuesque 
poses, its powerful sense of deStiny, its inevitability. But ... it 
lasts only fifteen minutes. 

Physical courage counts high among Spanish virtues and the 
Spaniard goes to the bull-light largely to witness a display of 
superb courage. He is critical of course, and round the corrida 
there has grown up a jargon of technicalities that the layman 
cannot hope to understand, even if he has read Hemingway. 
The sports writer who sees grace and beauty in every movement 
of a dashing centre-forward and symbolism in the sturdy figure 
of the goalkeeper, who borrows metaphors from the mts'ty 
memories of the schoolroom and pages the dictionary for new 
superlatives not yet discovered by Hollywood, is the precise 
counterpart of the Spanish journalist repotting on the local 
corrida. 

The aficionado of the hull-fight may exp eft to see, even in a 
small town, all the mos't distinguished matadors of his day; 
for the matador has a short and .-Strenuous life, he has to cam 
what he can while he can and generally, ns soon as he becomes 
well known, he is fighting every afternoon or cveiy other after¬ 
noon of the season. At night he travels by train or car with 
his cuadrilla—often prodigious distances in hitter cold-and in 
the heat of the afternoon he Strides out on to the smooth-swept 
sand of the arena, in blaming .sun, encased in a uniform of thick, 
heavily brocaded cloth that fils him like a glove, so that the 
perspiration cannot escape. He fights, undergoing all the 
shattering nerve Strain of facing, in turn, two animals whose 
fighting technique may be entirely different; and he breathes 
all the time a fine powder of sand from the arena, so that by 
thirty-five you are liable to find him in a sanatorium somewhere 
in the hills, dying of tuberculosis. Unless a hull has got him 
first. 

Quite deliberately, a dozen times in an afternoon, he will 
take appalling risks—because people pay to see him doing juSt 
that. He tries to pass the bull so close to his body that a horn 
rips his clothes. When he “ fixes ’’ the bull for the final t'hruSt 
he leans forward between the horns, sighting along the sword 
blade at the spot, no larger than a penny, where alone the sword 
can enter. Unless by then he has achieved complete mental 
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domination of the bull this moment is the mo£t perilous of all. 
Occasionally it happens that the bull has not in f'adt been 
mastered. . . . 

In the Republican Government there were men of enlightened 
and liberal views who had a diftaStc for the corrida. They 
realized its importance in the Spanish scene, however, and so 
lent their support to football, which might replace it in popular 
favour. Football certainly has made great progress, although 
the Basques remain incomparably the best footballers in Spain; 
but the corrida seems more firmly entrenched than it was even 
fifteen years ago. Perhaps that is not surprising. The world as 
a whole is a harder place than it was fifteen years ago. 


§ 

What really interests the visitor to Spain is not the politics or 
the technicalities of the bullring but, quite simply, his own 
reactions to it 

With tourists flocking into Spain again there is sure to be a 
recrudescence of foreign enthusiasm, a host of new aficionados, 
mostly callow young men who want to impress their friends 
at home by their attitude, their mastery of the technicalities, 
and their descriptions of the corrida. 

For myself, quite frankly, having once attended a corrida 
I have no desire whatever to sec another. That is not because 
of any sentimentality about the killing of animals; but if I have 
to kill let it he as expeditiously, as unexpectedly and as nearly 
instantaneously as my skill and my weapon will allow. I have 
very good friends who are enthusiastic aficionados, who under¬ 
stand every move and who genuinely find an artistic delight 
in the spcdtacle; that is their affair. But the foreigner must 
cither adopt the Spanish attitude wholeheartedly or else make 
a conscious effort of will to conquer revulsion. 

I found, by accident, another course. 

I only once went to a corrida. That was in Madrid, long ago ; 
and I cheated. I had bought seats on the barrera, in the shade— 
the most expensive, but when you are going to do something 
only once in your life you may as well do it properly—and I 
took my cinh camera along with me. I saw almost the whole 
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of the afternoon’s spectacle through the viewfinder, which 
reduced matador and men to mere remote mannikins and the 
bull to an animated toy; so l became inured to the thing 
before ever I looked at it direflly. 

It was, as it chanced, a typical corrida, complete even to the 
youthful aspirant who, vaulting the ham-ra as a hull came in, 
tore off his jacket, raced into the centre of the arena and played 
the bull alone for a few heftic moments before t he p< dice removed 
him; doubtless he hoped to catch the eye of some impresario. 
Complete also to the matador tossed by the hull and saved, as it 
ran in to gore him on the ground, only by the peones who 
rushed to his rescue, flourishing their capes before its eyes. 
Complete, for that matter, to the picador’s horse which, with his 
rider Still on his back, was lifted clean into the air by the hull, 
who had got his horns under the poor old screw’s belly without 
goring him. The picador landed ignomintously on my side 
of the barrera, looking a very surprised and very angry man, 
and the scared horse, escaping from the hull, went trotting off 
round the arena, to the intense delight of the crowd, who pro¬ 
ceeded to bombard the discredited lancer with the hard leather 
cushions from their seats. 

At first I confess I was excited, enthusiastic over the hull’s 
ferocity, admiring of the skill and courage of die men who 
faced him so calmly; I was even inclined to hope that lie might, 
by some freak of chance, earn his survival- - or kill the man who 
tormented him. Later, when the tragedy proceeded inexorably 
on its appointed course, when it was evident that the hull was 
doomed, that he had no chance and never had had any chance, 
I was thankful of the viewfinder that made everything so remote; 
and in the end I could only hope that the matador would not 
bungle his job. 

One matador did. The sword, Striking solid bone, buckled 
up under the force of the thruSt until hilt and tip almost met; 
then, like a released coil, it sprang out of the matador’s hand 
and whizzed through the air to fall almost on the far side of the 
great arena. Spe&ators have been killed on numbers of occasions 
by being impaled in this way. 

There are two great classics of the bullring that I know of, 
and you may take your choice. One is Hemingway’s incom¬ 
parable Death in the Afternoon ; the other is Munro Leaf’s 
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Ferdinand. Perhaps because I met Munro Leaf in New York 
when he was Still in the first flush of astonishment at the un¬ 
expected success of a trifle tossed off, for fun, one lunch-time, 
I confess to a predilection in favour of Ferdinand. Also it is 
much pleasanter to read. 


§ 

Murcia is an industrial town, producing textiles and silk, and 
the mulberry tree on whose large dark leaves the silkworm 
feeds is a feature of the countryside. In Cervantes’ day it was 
the chief centre of the silk industry founded by the Moors, and 
Cascales, in Discursos IliliorJcos (1621), records that there were 
335,000 trees, with a silk production of a million pounds in 
weight which of course declined later. 

I have an affection for the mulberry tree, not only for its 
luscious and superabundant fruit but for its extreme willingness. 
No tree is more accommodating. You plant it a mere rooted 
Stick and in a few weeks it is shooting boldly, so that if you have 
cut it back to knee height it is soon taller than yourself. And 
it goes on growing, turning into a large handsome tree that 
gives generous shade as well as a profligate fruiting. But its 
willingness docs not Stop there. Once you have one mulberry 
you may soon have an orchard. When you prune it you need 
only push the lopped branches into the ground and a foreSt of 
mulberry trees springs up. 

The Stuarts introduced the mulberry into Britain, hoping to 
found a silk .industry, but it grows only to a small tree there— 
hence perhaps “ Here we go round the mulberry bush ”—and 
it is very shy of putting forth its buds so long as any danger of 
froSt remains. 

The fruit of the white mulberry, the variety favoured by the 
silkworm, used to be white, and under a white mulberry near 
the tomb of Ninus, in a suburb of Babylon, Pyramus and Thisbe 
made their trySt. Thisbe, arriving first, was frightened by a lion 
and ran away, dropping her scarf, which for some reason became 
bloodstained; whereupon Pyramus, finding the scarf and the 
spoor of a lion, concluded his Tliisbe was dead and eaten and 
promptly killed himself. Thisbe, returning after a while, dis- 
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covered tier lover dead unci turned tbe knilc upon bcrscll, and 
the blood of the devoted pair Stained the white fruit, which has 
ever since been red. 

No doubt the lack of implicit faith in a happy hereafter mili¬ 
tates, in these degenerate days, against the heroic romance of 
more positive times. If the incidence oi unhappy love can Ire 
related to the population, so many per thousand, the number 
o£ lovevs who ought to emulate the example of the ill-,■Starred 
couples of the past would be legion; but we have a more con¬ 
venient philosophy today. We croon our woes as disconsolate 
lovers for others to dance to. 


§ 

From Murcia we took the road to the little induSttial town of 
Alcantarillo on the Segura, where the houses and shops and 
offices had poured all their occupants into the Streets lor the 
evening Stroll in the coolness, and so on this occasion we 
missed Cartagena, thirty miles away on the const. It is the beSt 
in Spain, a fortress and a naval base, with a hundred thousand 
harbour inhabitants, and its history goes back at least to 
225 B.C. 

When the first Phoenician ship came to Andalucia the crew 
opened their eyes in amazement to find the natives using silver 
for all manner of purposes instead of base metals. The 
Phoenicians were, firSl and always, merchants; the ship was 
soon loaded to the gunwales with silver and the crew even 
jettisoned their lead-weighted wooden anchor and substituted a 
great lump of solid stiver: with which they sailed proudly and 
happily home. 

Very soon Phoenician trading Stations had been set up along 
the coast, arrangements were made with local chiefs for a supply 
of labour and the silver mines were developed on more scientific 
lines. But the Phoenicians never penetrated farther inland than 
the mines near the coaSt and their lineal successors the Car¬ 
thaginians were equally concerned only with trading. The long 
hard Struggle with Rome for Mediterranean supremacy gave 
Spain a new importance, however, and the Carthaginian general 
Hamilcar conceived a grandiose plan for getting the better of 
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the Romans and, if necessary, attacking them from an unexpected 
quarter. 

The Carthaginians were merchants, not colonizers ; they 
would fight to the last dollar to protect their trade and they 
would vote huge sums if they saw a hopeful chance of ultimate 
profit; but their ships were merchant ships and their troops 
were mercenaries from subjeft tribes whose loyalty was dubious ; 
Hamilcar’s design would have been vetoed instantly had he been 
rash enough to propound it. He announced instead that he 
wished to make a punitive expedition against the Berbers of the 
far west, who were interfering with trade, and an unsuspecting 
government readily granted funds. In any case it was always 
a good idea to keep the soldiers occupied, and so prevent them 
from mixing in politics. 

Hamilcar set off. Oddly enough no suspicion was aroused 
by the manner of his march, for he took a fleet with him, which 
sailed along the coaSt maintaining constant contaft with the 
army ashore. He reached Tangier—and promptly crossed the 
Strait and landed at Algeciras. 

In a remarkably short time he had overrun the entire Peninsula 
and presented the government at home with a fait accompli which 
was received with delirious joy. Not because of the threat to 
Rome, of course, but simply because it meant more revenue, 
more trade, more mercenaries when required. lie created a 
large and well-equipped army in Spain, locally recruited; he 
developed commerce and sent large sums to Carthage, and one 
of his firSt aCts was to found the city of New Carthage, selecting 
for it the moffl magnificent natural harbour in the whole of 
Spain. Nine years later, having achieved so much, he died and 
was succeeded, after the brief interregnum of his brother, by 
his, son Hannibal, who as a boy of nine had sworn at his father’s 
behest an oath of perpetual enmity to Rome. 

Hannibal wasted little time before putting into effeft the long¬ 
term policy of his father. With cavalry and elephants (Indian 
and not African in type and otigin) he set out for Rome and had 
crossed the Alps and descended upon the northern plains before 
the first whispet of his coming reached the capital. The brilliant 
but ill-fated campaign in Italy led, ultimately, to the downfall 
of Carthage, and Scipio, cutting at the nerve centre of Hannibal’s 
long communications, conquered New Carthage in 210 B.c., 
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juSt fifteen years after its foundation, Spain foil like a ripe plum 
to Rome. 

The Peninsula had had a vaiiety of masters—the Ligutiatis, 
the Iberians, the Cells, the Phoenicians, the Greeks and the 
Carthaginians—-and all of them left their mark deep on the 
country and the people, hut it was the Roman occupation, 
coming at a time of critical expansion, that was most enduring. 
The people of Spain and Portugal became Latinized, adopted 
the Roman speech and Roman ways and, later, the Roman 
religion, and so remained, in spite of the swift passage of the 
Vandals under Gcnsefic on their way to conquer Roman Africa, 
and the more permanent settlement of the Visigoths. Finally, 
in a.d. 711, came the Moots, bunging ligltL into the darkness 
and raising Spain, within a rental kably shot! time, into the leading 
centre of art and literature, atchilcftutc and learning, science and 
culture, poetry and music and all the graces of life, in the whole 
of Europe. 


§ 

The Spaniard is a logical person, but his logic has the habit 
of Standing on its head now and then, which is simply because 
he is far too logical to let himself become the slave of logic. 
Don Quixote is not so eccentric as you may think; and he is 
much more representative of Spain than even Spaniards realize. 
Navarra is CarM to a man, although the Cat!ftt fa£tfon dissolved 
long, long ago and there is no CarM pretender to the throne. 
And nobody secs anything Strange in this. 

Therein lies, very largely, the enchantment of Spain. You 
ate amused, you arc exasperated, you are never bored; and 
when exasperation reaches the point of explosion it has an 
odd knack of turning .into good humour and a cheerful resigna¬ 
tion ; because it is quite impossible to go on being angry with 
people who arc so charmingly distressed if you are not entirely 
happy. 

You may be annoyed at the old peasant woman whose donkey, 
left to its own wayward devices, brings you to a full Stop for 
the twentieth time in as many minutes on a main highway; 
but annoyance dissolves, for the moment she realizes the situa- 
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tion she is full of a comical dismay over the inconvenience you 
have suffered—and her charming apology and quick smile assure 
you of the ingenuous assumption that inconvenience is a mere 
accident of the road and cannot be resented. It is an aCt of 
God ; and the moSl churlish of motorists must find himself 
apologizing, in the end, for disturbing the donkey. 

So we drove up the wide valley of the Sagonera, through 
Alhama de Murcia and Totana in a daze of good-humoured 
exasperation. It is astonishing, considering how unremittingly 
the Spanish peasant toils in his fields, how much time he spends 
merely moving backwards and forwards along the road, and the 
road to Lorca was a solid jam of people, and donkeys, and 
donkey carts, and dogs. 

It was h&lf-pa£t eight when we came to Lorca, on the slopes 
of the Sierra del Cano, and fortified ourselves with pastries 
from a paSlellaria before deciding what to do next. The question 
was settled for us, however, for Huberta, nosing through 
the crowds, pulled up of her own accord outside the Hotel 
Comercio, a handsome Stone building on a corner, with great 
wooden shutters and an inviting brightness within. The family, 
questioned, announced that we could have a room; and dinner— 
immediately if we wished it, which, considering the hour and 
the faCt that we never resigned ourselves to the long faSts of 
Spanish routine, decided the matter forthwith. 

We found a large Moorish courtyard and paved floors and a 
large high bedroom whose massive shutters were tightly closed, 
as indeed they remained day and night ; for the Spaniard, not 
much given to reading, likes his rooms to be dark and shady 
and conserves electricity not out of national necessity but from 
natural predilection. My firs'! purchase in Spain is always a 
Strong eleCtric bulb. 

We dined comfortably on soup and eggs—I like the Spanish 
habit of serving eggs after the soup—and Steak and chips, and 
a great bowl of sweet juicy oranges. Then we saw Huberta 
safely housed and walked some way to look up at the picturesque 
silhouette of the 13th-century castle on its hill 360 feet above 
the town. We crossed the Guadalentin into Lorca de Abajo 
(Lower Lorca) and came back into the main Streets to find them 
becoming deserted as the proper hour for dinner approached, 
and we went to bed, 
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§ 

We were early on the roach but not so early that the road 
was any the less crowded. 

The country was becoming hilly, the road sweeping through 
the bare landscape of rounded hills and deep valleys of the 
Sierra del Viento, 1,500 feet above sea-level, and presently, 
after passing Huercal Ovcra in the Sierra de Almagro, we came 
upon an endless procession of peasants and donkeys and donkey 
carts, all laden with produce, all bound, it seemed, for market. 
Huercal Ovcra was already crammed with people and produce, 
and it seemed something of a marvel that so much could find 
buyers there, unless everyone sold to everyone else. 

These people muft, many of them, have been on the road long 
before dawn, yet they Strode along cheerfully in great good 
spirits, or sat sideways or astride on their donkeys, feet dangling 
and bumping rhythmically against the fat round glossy bellies. 
Their black clothing, the women with black kerchiefs round their 
heads, the grey donkeys and the Straw-coloured panniers againSt 
the background of drab tans and pale pinks of the sandy smooth 
hills in the brilliant golden morning light, made an animated 
harmonious landscape in charcoal and sepia, a wash drawing in 
neutral tint. 

They chatted, they called to each other, they waved to us, 
they sang; for going to market was better than toiling in the 
fields and who knew what delicacies they might bring back with 
them? There would be friends to meet, relations perhaps to 
visit, there would be excitement and laughter and dancing later, 
and it might be that the wine of Huercal Ovcra was more palat¬ 
able than the vino corrtente of the scattered hamlets, and there 
might even be an eStomagal that would be a treat in itself. . . . 

A treat is a treat solely because it comes seldom. It is a wise 
providence that decrees that only the very few shall lie imperilled 
by having all they want; else boredom would destroy the human 
race. 

We passed, eventually, the last of the market-bound parties 
and found an empty road ; and presently we overtook a different 
sort of patty. It went swinging along blithely in twos, led by 
a girl all in white, with a white mantilla, leaning on the arm of 
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her black-clad father. This was a bridal party, walking to Vera 
to church, and walking happily along the duSty road with no 
thought of fatigue. We knew the miles they must already have 
covered and the miles that lay ahead, and we drew up to offer 
our felicitations and to take a photograph. 

Everybody was delighted. Inevitably there was a funny man, 
who took charge of the proceedings. He marshalled them all 
into a group, he bade them all watch for the little bird, and when 
the photograph—a cinC shot—was taken they laughed and 
cheered and thanked us profusely, for what we could not imagine. 
We wished them all happiness, long life and many progeny, 
and went our way amid a shower of blessings. They went on 
waving hands and hats until we were out of sight. It was a 
charming interlude on a dull drive; for the country, as yet, 
was undecided, falling midway between the lush and fertile 
valleys and plains of the Levante and the more austere, more 
rugged grandeur of the great mountains. 

The hills grew Steeper, more barren, and suddenly we came 
round a bend to find ourselves face to face with Sorbas. 

It is a spectacular place, especially if it is your first sight of a 
town of cave-dwellings. It clambers boldly up the Steep face of 
the white cliffs in tier upon tier of house fronts with no houses 
apparent behind them ; for the houses are inside the mountain. 

There are many such places in Spain, and they are not neces¬ 
sarily signs of acute poverty. Only part of the reason is the 
housing shortage, a shortage inevitable after the fierce destruc¬ 
tion of the Civil War and the world-wide shortage of materials 
following the World War. 

In the towns rents are naturally high. You pay no rent for 
your cave-dwelling, and if you are energetic and ingenious 
enough you may make it very comfortable indeed. The Govern¬ 
ment, encouraging building by every available means, takes a 
severely practical view of these cave-dwellings. For the moment, 
they help to ease the situation, and Steps have been taken to 
alleviate the condition of those who have to live in them. 
EleCtric light, proper sanitary arrangements, pavements, even 
Streets have been provided at a nominal charge, and what at 
first sight seems medieval, even almost prehistoric, in its squalor 
becomes on closer inspection reasonably modern and reasonably 
comfortable. 
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Many of the houses, whose fagadc is the cliff face, have doors 
and windows ; the rooms are large and airy and dry, the rock 
being soft and easily worked, and the rooms deeper inside the 
mountain ate provided with ventilating shafts. Chimneys arc 
cut upwards through the rock and when meals are being cooked 
you will see wisps of smoke drifting away on the clifftops. 

Sorbas, however, is arresting, and we Stopped on the bridge 
over the river to gaze up at the Strange, wild, remote scene. 
Here was the setting for a brigand Stronghold, untamed and un- 
tameable, cut off from the world, a fantastic troglodyte fortress 
among the bleak mountains. It was, in fail', a very respedfahlc, 
well-behaved town of ordinary folk, who saw only simple 
common sense in carving their houses out of the rock since it 
was far easier to do so than to clear and level a flat space and cut 
blocks of masonry and build houses in the ordinary way. At 
any rate there was no roofing problem, and no limit as to size. 
You could go on burrowing as deep as you liked; nobody would 
prevent you, and since your house occupied no land-space no 
one could charge you rent or make you buy the ground. I lere, 
at any rate, there could be no speculation in real estate. 


§ 

Away beyond us on our right, as we continued inland behind 
the mountains of the Sierra Almahilla, a dazzling whiteness 
appeared, in sharp and jagged edges, above the blue and brown 
of the mountains—far more dazzling, far more radiant than the 
fleecy clouds that sailed across the deep blue of the hot sky. 
The Sierra Nevada had lifted its snow peaks into view. But 
we turned south, towards the warm sea and the orange groves, 
and swept down past suburbs of cave-dwellings in the cliffs 
and plunged into the thronged Streets, the bustle and the bright¬ 
ness of Almeria. 

The Celts knew the value of Almeria and the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians and the Romans all helped to develop it, for 
it is the seaport of a province of considerable wealth. Its vine¬ 
yards and orange groves produce wine and fruit for export, 
its wide plains grow esparto grass—the Moots introduced paper¬ 
making into Spain—and its mines produce gold and silver and 
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lead and zinc. That is why the town, with its fifty thousand 
people, is a busy centre with a considerable industrial population. 

We were hot and thirsty and decided on a halt. I drew up by 
the kerb near a cafe and at once a crowd gathered—small boys 
pestering us to engage them as guides; the thin, respectfully 
impudent shoe-blacks slinking along with sharp eyes on the 
lookout for dirty footwear, or footwear that showed even a 
single speck of duSt; and, inevitably, a policeman. 

He smiled and saluted and wished us good day. Then he 
looked apologetic. 

“ You muSt not park here,” he explained. “ It is forbidden 
to park by the kerb, You mu a park in the middle of the 
street.” 

I gestured to the Street. Right down its length every inch of 
space was occupied. 

“ Then in that case there’s nothing else to do. If you’ll be 
so good as to draw a little closer to the kerb, the car can remain 
there. I’ll see that no one disturbs you.” 

So I eased Huberta closer in and we found seats on the pave¬ 
ment and the policeman ordered the small boys, the beggars 
and the boot-blacks to move on and leave us in peace. They 
obeyed; we had been only of momentary interest. A waiter 
took our order and the policeman Strolled off on his beat, 
Stopping to explain to a traffic policeman that he had given us 
permission to park where we were; and the traffic policeman 
turned round, saw us, and gave us a wide beam and a genial 
salute. It is not only in London that bobbies are wonderful. 

Incidents like this are common in Spain; for the Spanish 
policeman interprets the law in the light of reason, which is 
juSt as well in a country where everyone, without exception, 
hates being told what to do, refuses to be regimented and is 
ready at all times to defy authority. An amiable attitude is the 
first requisite for any Spanish policeman who values his comfort 
or his skin. 

So we enjoyed our cafe con leche in peace and even the shrill 
cries of “ Loteria ! ” passed us by. Mere birds of passage, we 
could hardly be interested in the local lotteries, which are a 
daily feature of Spanish life; for the Spaniard loves a gamble. 
Even on the trains the lottery sellers come on board at nearly 
every halt, and other enterprising citizens run private lotteries, 
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with bags of sweets for prizes. Once on a sixteen-hour train 
journey I won no less than seven of the unofficial lotteries and 
could distribute sweets to all the small fry in the coach ; which, 
as it happened, was as well, since I had no food with me and 
everybody else—peasants with hens tied by the leg in bundles 
and thtuSl under the seats, or with young pigs which made 
excellent footstools, or baskets of fruit and produce ; commercial 
travellers with their sample hags ; workmen ; artisans with their 
tools—had a hamper of food. Nobody in Spain will eat in 
company without offering his food all round, and if it is refused 
he is apt to be mo 51 . distressed ; so T c<mid save face by distributing 
a largesse of sweets to the youngsters ; and whelher I won 
honestly and fairly, or whether the man who ran the lotteries 
arranged it like that—which is very possible- -1 do not know. 

The official lottery sellers are nearly all people with no other 
means of earning a livelihood—widows and orphans and cripples ; 
and the first priority goes to the blind. The poor and the halt 
and the blind arc rcspedled in Spain, with a kindliness that is 
one of the better inheritances of Spain’s Moslem days. 


§ 

Almeria Still bore its scars. Here and there, particularly on 
the waterfront, were evidences of war damage, ruined buildings 
whose sites had not yet been cleared, scarred and battered walls; 
for Almeria suffered a peculiar misfortune. 

The German warship Deutschland was accidentally bombed at 
sea by a Republican aircraft. The whole world, aghafft, waited 
for the Nazis’ reaftion. Here was an international incident that 
might precipitate the dreaded world war. But the Nazis were 
not ready yet for war and contented themselves with “ saving 
face ” by a demonstration of force. The Deutschland turned her 
guns on Almeria—a foretaste of the savagery of war and Nazi 
philosophy, no doubt. Franco’s allies, who played so small a 
part in the actual fighting, did untold damage to his cause. 

Almeria suffered other damage. 

The crew of the battleship Jaime I had murdered their officers 
and taken over the ship and proceeded to play a hand in the war. 
They bombarded Algeciras—without result, since none of them 
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knew how to set a fuse and the shells did not explode; they 
put into Malaga, and Valencia, and finally Almeria, and, training 
their guns on the waterfront, held these towns to ransom, 
coming ashore with landing parties to kidnap men and women 
for the fun of taking them out to sea and throwing them over¬ 
board and watching them drown. In Almeria they carried their 
general neglcfl of seamanly duties—they never set watches, and 
sometimes commandeered hotels ashore and moved in en masse 
—to its logical conclusion. The Jaime I blew up. 

Both incidents left a lasting mark upon the town and as we 
drove through it and along the waterfront towards the cliffs 
beyond we saw further evidence of damage not yet made good. 
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Sugarcane Coaff 


Joan reached into the luncheon basket, ptodueed a bottle, 
removed the cork and turned it upside down. 

“ Empty,” she announced. 

I screwed up my eyes. The heat was savage, the glare intense. 
We had left the sea behind at AJmcria, for the road cut in almost 
immediately behind the headland of the Punt a de las Kntinas 
to a wide plain bordered abruptly by Steep mountains, their 
sides cleft by the deep scars of etosion. It was a Straight toad, 
spanning an occasional broad river on whose banks grew ancient 
olive trees, but the water was low and the plain was empty. 

We had almost decided to Stop for the night at Aguadulce, 
a reminder of the aridity of this land, for the name means “ sweet 
water ” and has its parallel in Amanzimtolo in Natal. A placard 
at the local cinema had announced : 111 Majo do Og ; it would he 
worth while just to see the reactions of a Spanish audience to 
that coloured masterpiece, which would surely he received with 
delight in the land that gave Don Quixote de la Mancha to the 
world. 

There had followed a series of lagoons, breaking the parched 
yellow and brown of the drab hot landscape but only accentuating 
our thirSt, and when a hamlet of little houses of baked mud 
appeared I pulled up. There was no sign of life and the heat 
was even more intense, but I took the bottle and walked over 
to one of the hovels whose door Stood open. 

It was a diminutive place, but it held some Slone casks of wine, 
and a little man, rising from one of the casks, touched his hat 
and wished me good day with a gap-toothed smile that gave 
new creases to all his wrinkles. 

“ Wine, senor ? But of course. A good wine ? Clara. If 
you will give me your bottle . . .” 

He dropped an old tin funnel into the neck and two youths 



Sugarcane Coast 

helped him to lift a cask and pour the wine. It coSt only a few 
pesetas, but even so the tin funnel seemed a sort of sacrilege, 
for the rich dark red wine was poured as perfunctorily as if it 
had been paraffin. 

“ It is good wine,” he assured me. “ Wine like that is a 
blessing. Go with God.” 

I went; and certainly he was right, for I have taSted many 
boafted vintages that were far inferior to the vino corriente of a 
sunbaked lost hamlet in the pass behind the Punta de las Entinas. 

We sampled it at once, raising our eyes to the white fangs 
of the Sierra Nevada that lifted once more above the mountains ; 
then we came down towards the sea, to the little primitive fishing 
village of Adra and to a narrow coastal plain that was a sea of 
sugarcane. 

This was another of the blessings the Moors brought, for 
the Moors, like all Moslems, are a sweet-toothed race. Its 
cultivation here by the southern sea, in the hot moist coastal 
air, has brought prosperity to the sweltering, low-built villages 
that crouch under the barren precipices and eroded walls of the 
Sierras fringing the coast. 

A few miles beyond Adra, outside the hamlet of Guianos, 
we were Stopped by a Guardia Civil who was checking cars that 
came along. 

“ You muSt go with care, senor,” he warned. “ There have 
been many recent rock falls.” 

The road crossed the narrow plains between headlands, it 
clambered up round cliffs and dropped back to the low-lying 
flats, and in places on the cliffs it had sunk away and the retaining 
wall had collapsed. There had been heavy rains recently, and 
rains here nearly always mean damage on the roads. 

On one cliff we halted for lunch, high above the sea, and 
from the hillside above us a voice floated down, a purely 
Andalucian voice, with the wavering throaty falsetto of the 
flamenco singer. The sound, elusive and unearthly, vibtated 
in the hot Stillness, and to complete the illusion there mingled 
with it the reedy wayward tunefulness of cane pipes played by 
boys herding goats among the hills. 

We Stretched out on the gritty earth, grateful for the old 
man’s vino corriente, and the scent of wild flowers hung upon 
the Still clear air. Occasionally a peasant, clad in peasant black, 
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would come along, his bearing serious and his face solemn; 
and solemnly he would survey us and give us his greeting. 

“ Vayan con Dios.” 

“ Gracias, sciior. Vaya con Dios.” 

Women came along; but at sight of us they would cover 
their faces with their shawls, for although it is live hundred 
years since the Moor was driven from Spain the influence of 
Morocco is Still Strong. These people were dark, far darker in 
fa£h than many Moors, indistinguishable, except for their gar¬ 
ments, from their cousins across the narrowing sea; and it is 
not only blood and feature that they have kept. For the Moors 
were good Moslems and tolerant people, permitting their 
Christian subjefts to live in peace and respecting their faith, so 
that at the courts of the Moslem kings anil princes many 
Christians held important offices, Christians Studied at the 
Moorish universities and some of the finest soldiers in the 
Moorish armies were good ChiiStians. The population, Moor 
and Spaniard, intermingled, and on the expulsion—-accompanied 
as it was by broken treaties, bad faith and many cruelties—it 
was largely the upper classes and the craftsmen and artisans who 
fled ; the poorer folk remained behind, adopting Christianity if 
they were not already Christian, and Andalucia remains almost as 
much Moorish as Spanish today. The language became Spanish, 
although a Spanish of its own sort, deeply influenced by Arabic; 
the religion became Christian, although a Christianity that 
retained many Moslem features ; and the music developed from 
the intricate melodies of the Moors. Still today in Morocco 
the favourite music is the Andalus, and from native cafe's and 
houses you will often hear the Strains of pure flamenco ; and the 
chants we heard from Spanish churches were precisely the chants 
we have heard from Moorish mosques, 

So, before the Stranger, the peasant woman in remoter parts 
of Andalucia may Still hide her face, the head-shawl serving as 
veil; and the greetings you receive are translated dircdtly from 
the Arabic. 

We were entering now the province of Granada and the first 
village, Pazuelo, was a twin row of mud hovels baking under the 
high hills in a heat that addled the brain-. As we went slowly 
through it a man ran out of his house to call to us, and a host 
of ragged urchins scampered at his heels. 
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He held up his hand and I Stopped. 

“Good day, sefior. You cannot go on,” he told us. “It 
is impossible. The toad is blocked. You cannot get to Motril 
along the shore.” 

We had already had evidence of the effeft of torrential rain on 
the crumbling cliffs; as we left Almeria there was a great thud 
behind us and, looking round, we saw a boulder half the size of 
Huberta rolling on the road where, a split second before, we 
had been. 

“ A fall of rock ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, a great fall. It has entirely closed the road, which is 
broken in a number of places.” 

“ Then how can we get to Motril ? ” 

“You muSt go up—this way—through Albunol and into the 
hills. Then you will come down again near Motril.” 

We lifted out eyes. Indeed there was a break in the solid 
wall of the mountains, a narrow chimney leading up to the 
heights, and here and there one could see the gash on the cliff 
face of a Stretch of road. It did not look inviting ; but plainly 
there was no other way. 

We thanked him and he beamed upon us, delighted that he 
had been able to help, and we chatted a while, our ears becoming 
attuned to the Andalucian speech; you can always talk to a 
Spaniard as man to man—and particularly an Andalucian. He 
acknowledges only one social distinction, and often not even that 
—between the aristocrat and the rest. There are, of course, 
rich and poor—he knows that only too well; but riches and 
poverty are accidents of birth or fortune. They do not affefl 
the Status of a man. He may toil like a coolie among the sugar¬ 
cane and have all the inStinfts—and quite often the manners— 
of a gentleman. In the cities there are of course the professional 
beggars, the scallywags; outside them, courtesy is normal, for 
its own sake. 

Our new road gave us no illusions from the Start. It was a 
mountain road, its business to clamber somehow up the face 
of the Sierra Contravlesa and over the top and on among the 
mountains to Granada; so we climbed. 

It was a narrow road, and we were thankful that at first we 
had the inner side; for there was no parapet, no bank even 
between the edge of the road and the precipice below. It wound 
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and twisted, it shot Steeply up, it edged round hairpin bends 
where more than once I was forced almost to a halt to pull 
Huberta round; and presently we had to halt entirely while a 
man, waving cheerfully, plied a hoc to clear a recent landslide 
and let us pass. 

We went on up ; and presently we were looking down into a 
deep level valley floor of black earth patterned all over with 
gashes where the baked ground had cracked open, the edges 
curling up, like the mud at the bottom of a dried-out pond ; 
and in the precise centre of this sweltering great pit, hemmed in 
by the sheer mountains, two men sat aL their ease, sharing 
swigs from a bottle. 

What they could he doing there we could not fathom. We 
waved to them; they waved hack, two tiny daik figures on the 
black ground, and their waving was entirely cheerful. We saw 
them, again and again, as wc came to the edge of the road at a 
bend and peered down into the depths ; and they continued 
to sit there, in a heat that musk have melted their veiy bones, 
as unconcerned and casual as two ploughmen under the apple 
tree at the Rose & Crown. 

We went on climbing, up and up, and behind us the V-shaped 
pass opened to the Mediterranean, almost it seemed at our feel. 
We plunged into a deep cutting and pulled up with sudden 
ha£te before a great heap of rock that blocked the road. But 
immediately three men appeared, scrambling over it, and an¬ 
nounced that they would soon have it cleared. 

They worked with a will, and we thanked them, and Stopped 
to talk for a moment or two, and went on, up and up, until, 
fourteen miles from Albunol, we swept over the summit and 
halted, more than 5,000 feet above the sea, to gaze at a superb 
spectacle before us—the great peaks of the Sierra Nevada, in 
ridge after ridge of dazzling white. 

The air Struck chill at this height and only the narrow toad 
broke the wild majesty of the mountains, a road that plodded 
away towards a distant pass, towards distant Granada, We came 
to a ridge and looked down upon clouds below us, and swept, 
exhilarated, along the knife-edge with precipices falling away on 
either hand, until we halted on the highest point of the Sierra 
Contraviesa, for unwittingly we had climbed again; and there¬ 
after we swung downwards, down towards the hills below us, 
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down into the hills and past a village, new and shining and 
neat, which proudly proclaimed that it had been adopted by El 
Caudillo for its share in his victory; paSt ancient cliff-dwellings, now 
deserted, until another road came Steeply in, and we made the hair¬ 
pin bend away from the Granada road and back towards the sea, 
spiralling down with now a glimpse of the blue water far below 
and again a glimpse of the dazzling white peaks high above. 

Spain has no lack of roads such as this, for the greater part 
of the country is mountainous and the Spaniard dearly loves his 
mountains, and accepts their challenge eagerly. There is always 
a way through the mountains and he will always find it, and 
build a road, and keep it in repair even if it is little used ; and 
the Spaniards, like the Italians, are magnificent builders of roads. 
They have a flair for the job, and the greater the difficulties 
the better they seem to enjoy it. If you know the corniche 
road to Peille and St. Agnes in the Alpes Maritimes you may 
have some slight idea of what a mountain road can be ; Spain 
has scores of them. 

We had come out, in point of fad, upon one of the main arterial 
highways, for the road from Granada to Motril is in this category, 
and the detour we had made was as speftacular as any in the 
country. If you want proof of the energy and industry of the 
Spaniard you will find it there; for every hill as we swept 
downwards was a monument to enterprise. Its dark brown soil 
was Stippled with the Stumps of vines, like the little curling 
tufts of hair on a Bushman's head, and the gradient was no 
matter. Some of the slopes, so Steep that a goat could hardly 
have kept a foothold, had been only recently cultivated, and 
reaping the harvest of those vineyards must be a labour that 
Hercules would have shunned. 


§ 

The valley widened. We came through Velez Benaudilk and 
Motril lay below, set in a great billowing ocean of sugarcane. 
The duSty road was full of people, and oxen, with gaily plaited 
fringes of red and yellow hanging over their eyes, and brightly 
embroidered harness, swung ponderously along dragging 
creaking wagons. 
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The ox, in warm climates, remains the beas't of burden and of 
labour; for lie can Stand far greater heat than the horse and if 
he is not so strong and his pace is slower he has definite advan¬ 
tages. Where the horse uses his strength, with a mighty heave 
to set the wagon moving, oxen will use only their weight, 
leaning forward more and more heavily until the wheels begin 
to turn. No jerk, no Strain, nothing to wreck the harness or 
wrench off the shaft, simply a Steady pressure, evenly applied; 
and that means great economy. 

Oxen, too, are economical to keep. They are more easily 
fed, they suffer from fewer ailments and diseases and they can 
be reared cheaply enough, making the best use of unwanted 
bull calves; and when they have passed the limit of their use¬ 
fulness they can be killed and eaten—as anyone who buys beef 
in Southern Africa knows. 

The oxen of the Andalucian coaSt were wcll-cared-for beaSts, 
their ornate trappings betraying their owners’ pride, a pride that 
demanded that the bcatfts should be at lentft as smart, as their 
harness; so they looked clean and well brushed and gentle, 
ambling along with the fringes dangling from their foreheads 
for shade from the blinding sun. Colourful oxen, colourful 
people, for the Andalucian of the coaSt has an almost gypsy 
obsession with bright colours. 

As we approached Solabrcna, which clambered up a hillside 
between us and the sea, with the ruins of a Moorish alcfizar 
on top, we came to another break iji the road and a deviation over 
which Hubcrta picked her cautious way ; work was going ahead 
with a will to repair the damage. 

Once more wc found ourselves driving after dark, which we 
had always sworn we would never do; but wc were shill far 
from the possibility of a night’s lodging and must push on. 
As we came down a curving descent, into a hollow the lights 
picked out a couple of cars ahead and some figures on the road— 
uniformed figures. A carabinero came towards us, holding up 
his hand. 

He saluted, peering at the car then smiling eagerly. 

“ Good evening, senor. Please forgive me if I cause you 
inconvenience. We should like your help.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ There is a car broken down,” he explained. tc It belongs to 
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a gentleman from Madrid. The senora is with him. It is a 
very large car and there is only a little car here which is not 
Strong enough to help.” 

I got out to find several carabineros and two Guardias crowding 
round the big car, scratching their heads in perplexity. Then a 
man came forward, tall, well dressed, good-looking. In Spain 
there arc virtually only two classes, although Franco has tried 
hard to better the lot of the middle classes, and beside the police 
the Stranger looked like a man from another planet. Fie bowed. 

“ Senor, I am most distressed to delay you like this, but if 
you could possibly assist . . 

The car had broken down suddenly. A smaller car had come 
along, but they had no towing tackle and it was not nearly 
powerful enough to push. Perhaps my car could do that ? 

I thought Hubcrta could. The carabineros were delighted. 
So were the Guardias. Evidently the distressed motorists were 
people of consequence; and in these quiet law-abiding days 
carabineros and Guardias have little chance to distinguish them¬ 
selves. The carabineros exist because of the tobacco monopoly ; 
they arc the preventive police who deal with contrabandiStas 
and, in pairs, they are Strung thinly along the entire coaSt. 

The senora appeared, to add her pleas if need be to her 
husband’s. She was a charming small vivacious person, most 
elegantly dressed, and we assured her that Huberta could cope 
with the situation. Pushing another car is against the law in 
some countries; but here the law was all upon our side. 

Joan got out and I eased Huberta forward until the over¬ 
riders of the front bumper met the much higher and Stouter 
rear bumper of the big American car. I let the clutch in gently 
again and Huberta moved on, seemingly unconscious of the 
weight in front of her. Second gear, and we went smoothly 
up the Steep hill at a surprising pace, leaving Joan Stranded 
behind. Then third, and I was just beginning to hope the hill 
would not be too long or too Steep when there was a roar behind 
us and Joan flashed past, clinging to the open seat of a large 
motor-cycle combination. One carabinero crouched low over 
the sidecar, helping, with more than Spanish gallantry, to hold 
Joan firmly in her seat, She turned and smiled back at me and 
waved farewell as the cycle roared on up the hill. 

At the top it Stopped and waited for us and we sorted our- 
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selves out. Joan, exhilarated with her firs'! motor-cycle ride, 
invited the senora to join us in Huberta. The carabineros 
shook hands all round, saluted and wished us good luck, and 
off we went, coursing down into the hollows, humming up the 
Steep cliff gradients and keeping up a Steady thirty miles an hour 
or more. Huberta took it in her Stride. 

We chatted. The senora, we found, was fond of music. She 
played and sang—and from the music she mentioned wc knew 
this was no casual accomplishment. So, in a mixture of Spanish 
—clear, pcrfefl: Spanish on her part—and Trench which she 
spoke with a Strong accent, wc discussed Spanish music, and 
music in general, and life in Spain, and life in general. 

We came down at last beyond the cliffs to fairly level ground, 
where the road offered no impediment and the carabineros, 
overtaking us again, went ahead promising to find help. A 
short distance farther brought us to the outskirts of Almunecar, 
an ancient little town with a Roman aqucdudl and a vaulted 
canal and a Moorish caStle, and here the senora’s husband 
signalled to me to Stop. 

“You have been very kind,” he declared. <l Very kind indeed. 
We are safe now. Wc shall be all right. But where are you 
going to shay tonight ? It is already late and wc have delayed 
you, and there is nowhere at all between here and Malaga. 
And even in Malaga it might be difficult . . 

I admiued that we had no idea at all. Such things wc left 
to decide themselves when the time came. 

“ Then you mush go to Torrcmolinos. We have reserved 
accommodation there—it is not easy to get, you know. So if 
you will go there, and explain, they will give you our room. 
Wc mu£t have the car repaired first, so we shall probably go no 
farther than Malaga tonight.” 

It was a kindly thought. But it was indeed late already and 
Torremolinos was a long way off—and wc should miss the 
lovely drive by covering so much in darkness. 

“ Can’t you leave the car and let us give you a lift ? ” I sug¬ 
gested. “ Then the car could be brought to you tomorrow 
morning.” 

“ No, no. We shall Stay with the car. It is only a little thing 
that is wrong. The mechanic will put it right very quickly.” 

It was pleasant to be completely confident that a mechanic 
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would arrive, on so short a summons, in a matter of minutes, 
prepared to repair the car at once and pleased rather than other¬ 
wise to be called away from his dinner or his evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. 

So we thanked them, we exchanged cards and took our leave 
and went on our way. 

There was a sequel, as delightful as it was unexpe&ed. About 
six months later, calling for mail at Durban, we found two large 
packages addressed to Joan. They were from Spain, and the 
Customs declaration called them “ business papers ”. Excitedly 
Joan opened them, to discover two great bundles of Spanish 
music, all the music we had talked about and had not been able 
to buy with our limited pesetas, music too that could not then 
be had outside Spain. 

It was a generous return for a minor service by the way. 


§ 


We did not go far. 

The road climbed up round the cliffs fronting the sea, over 
the Sierra de Almijara, and came swiftly down to Nerja. There 
were lights to attract us at the Fonda del Rosario. We went 
exploring. 

A pleasant little woman met us in the tiled hall, her two 
daughters running out to join her ; and you could see where 
they had got their good looks. 

Could we, I asked, have a room for the night—a matrimonio ? 

She looked doubtful. Of course she had a room, there was 
certainly one vacant, but really it was not a very grand room, 
not a room for tourists and wealthy people like that, people 
who travel in motor-cars—quite a plain small room, in fa£t. 

“ Good ! ” I cried. " Then it will suit us perfectly.” 

She Still protested. Although people came to Nerja for their 
holidays and the bathing was wonderful this was not the season, 
and in any case the Fonda del Rosario could hardly aspire to 
cater for holiday visitors. It was quite a humble place, not fit 
for gueSts of that sort. 

“ Which is precisely why we prefer it,” I assured her and she 
gave way at la£t. The room was far from being small. There 
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were two large beds and on the wall between them a painting 
of St. SebaSUan, a regular hedgehog of a St. Sebastian, Stuck 
all over with arrows—a profitable occasion, surely, for the 
fletchers. Like the rooms in the great majority of such little 
hotels in Spain it was spotlessly clean, its tiled floor gleaming, 
its bedding freshly laundered and tire wash-basin polished to a 
handsome gloss. And because this was the warm south, and 
close by the sea, the windows Stood wide open and the air was 
fresh and clear. We wanted nothing better. 

But Huberta too had to be housed. The two girls—not so 
much pretty as really beautiful, with their pcrfeCl features, their 
slim figures and their young vivaciLy—offered their help, the 
elder, who was perhaps nineteen, in a deep husky voice more 
fascinating than any film Slat’s. They scampered off, one up 
the Street and one down, chattering excitedly to everyone they 
met on pavement or in doorway ; and they came hack crestfallen 
to repoit that there was nowhere for Huberta. livery garage, 
every shed was occupied or locked up for the night. 

The cldci giil, however, had a new idea and wenL off’ again, 
to where a Strong light threw a broad beam across the sidewalk. 
There she talked earnestly and eagerly with someone unseen, 
and eventually there emerged a small, smiling man. The girl 
beckoned. Jose, she explained, would guard the car all night. 

In the hard-headed fashion of the foreigner I tried to Strike 
a bargain, to get; at leas't some idea of what it would cost to set 
a night watchman to guard Huberta; but discussion of that 
sort is a painful business in Spain. Whatever the sefior wished. 

" In the morning we can talk about such matters,” Jose cried. 

“ Meantime the important thing is that the car should be guarded. 
Such a car with so much baggage surely mu Si. be guarded I 
And it is important also that the sefior and the sefiora can go to 
dinner and to sleep in tranquillity and without delay.” 

Discussion of more material matters, he assured me, would 
only fatigue the sefiora, who must wish to wash after her journey, 
and to reft quietly, and enjoy her dinner in peace. 

So we collected a night bag and left Huberta under his pro¬ 
tection and walked back to the fonda. 

Fonda could, I suppose, be translated as inn, although this is 
hardly apt. The word is Arabic, and the fondouks of Morocco 
and elsewhere were originally simple caravanserais, with a single 
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or double Storey row of rooms built round a great open yard 
where the traveller’s beasts could be Stabled. More recently, 
some fondouks have gone to indecorous lengths in the matter 
of securing their gues'ts’ comfort, but there are plenty Still of 
complete respectability and the Spanish fonda is eminently re¬ 
spectable. It is in faCt a small hotel that does not aspire to the 
higher sounding title—all hotels in Spain are carefully classified, 
and there arc certain Standards that muSt be adhered to and 
certain tariffs laid down, not only for all grades of hotels but 
for the paradors, the fondas and the aibergues as well. 

As we entered I glanced at my watch. 

“ Nearly midnight,” I told Joan. 

I deteCled a slight ruefulness in her look. 

“ Oh, well,’ ’ she said. “ It can’t be helped. I’m not really 
hungry.” 

This was certainly a downright lie; but the patrona was 
waiting for ns. 

“ Would you like to have dinner ? ” she asked. u That is, 
if you have not already dined ? ” 

“ We should,” I assured her, “ dearly love to have dinner. 
And since it’s so late anything will do—anything that will not 
be too much trouble for you.” 

She beamed upon us. 

“ Nothing is any trouble, senor. We are here to give service 
to travellers.” 

A sentiment with an old-fashioned ring about it; but a 
sentiment, as it proved, that was taken seriously. We were 
ushered into the comidor. 

It was a bare room, with small tables and comfortable chairs 
and benches and, we found, four occupants. They had finished 
dinner some time ago, the tables had been cleared and they were 
yarning over a final drink and smoke. 

We bowed and wished them good evening and sat down at 
a table by ourselves. While we waited we surveyed the company, 
who equally surveyed us, with smiles and nods. 

There was a young couple, speaking rapid disjointed French, 
two of the most emaciated human beings I have ever seen. 
Monsieur, saturnine and dark and furtive-eyed, was an artiSte- 
peintre, madame his devoted companion. They were on holiday, 
a holiday for which, it seemed, they had saved carefully, since 
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pesetas were not easily come by. It was, clearly, a holiday 
dilated by health reasons as much as anything else and one 
imagined that an artist in France had suffered considerably in 
the laSt few years, in the chaos and shortages that followed 
liberation. By ancl by he would be all right, money would 
flow again, but for the moment what he seemed to need more 
than anything was a long succession of such dinners as, at 
midnight, arrived at our table. 

A great Steaming tureen of nut soup, with plenty of vegetables 
in it, and a basket of bread—a meal in itself; the inevitable 
fried Steak and chips in generous quantities, a bowl of raisins 
and a great dish of cheese to finish with. 

The young couple rose soon and excused themselves. They 
were fatigued, they must sleep now. We were left with the 
other two—a good-looking young man with a bright, animated 
face and a wealth of gestures, and an older, more sedate man 
who spoke fluent French. lie told us all about the young 
couple, introduced the other, and let drop that he himself was 
the local sugar controller. 

The light-hearted young man spoke only Spanish, but he 
longed to talk. lie flourished a water carafe. 

“ Wah—terr 1 ” he cried, and shouted with laughter. 

Two minutes later lie threw an arm above his head and said, 
solemnly: 

“ Wheess—kee I ”—and shouted with laughter again. 

Then he took a gulp of wine and made a wry face and said, 
in Spanish: 

“ Not like whisky, no ? ” 

He explained. lie had worked for a time in the Rio Tinto 
silver fields, he had mixed with the Staff and learnt a few words 
of English. 

“ Enough,” he assured us. “ All that really matters. 
Wah-terr—wheess-kee 1 ” 

He was full of admiration of his friend’s fluency in French, 
although he took it for granted that we should be able to speak 
French and Spanish. 

Iiis companion became serious and told us all about his job, 
controlling the production and distribution of sugar along this 
coast, where sugar is the Staple of life and industry. It was a 
job he liked; it kept him on the move, meeting plenty of people 
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and Staying in pleasant little places like Ncrja, and what more 
could he want ? Of course rationing was difficult, rationing 
always was, but soon it would not be required any more, because 
the production was increasing rapidly. 

Truth to tell we had not noticed any shortage, of sugar or 
anything else ; but perhaps foreigners are favoured in such 
matters, for the sake of Spain’s good name. 


§ 

In spite of going to bed so late we were up early, and on the 
road again long before nine o’clock, after an interview with 
Jose that almost came to Stalemate. .How much for a night’s 
protection of the,car? Jose had no idea. 

“ Whatever the senor pleases.” 

But to Stay awake all night, guarding a car—surely he should 
have some Idea what that was worth ? Apparently he had not. 

“ You see, senor, I was awake In any case. I am night watch¬ 
man there, so it did not mean anything. No trouble at all. 
Nothing to speak about.” 

I appealed to the patrona; and at last, as I was settling my 
bill, I pinned her down. What did she think would please 
Jose ? 

“ Ten pesetas, senor,” she declared. tf He would be delighted 
with ten pesetas.” 

It was the Standard price of a garage for the night; so ten 
pesetas he had, and, receiving his ten pesetas, he bowed politely, 
smiled broadly and announced that the senor was indeed generous. 
After which he offered his hand to seal the bargain and, with 
quite a party to wave farewell, we slipped out of Nerja. 

El Morchc, six miles beyond, was a pretty little village of 
whitewashed cottages, far more prosperous than the villages we 
had seen the day before, on the hotter, harsher Stretch of coaSt 
weSt of Almetia. In the gardens of the cottages and villas of 
Torre del Mar geraniums and roses were In full bloom, and the 
road ran Straight along the wide coastal plain through village 
after village glowing in the sunshine and gay with blossom. 
We had reached the famous playground of the south, a land of 
superb beaches enclosed in cliffs, secluded sandy coves, charming 
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ancient villages and the city that is the hub of it all—Malaga 
with its palms, its lovely avenues, its handsome Streets and its 
mansions whose walls are bright with coloured mosaics. 

Beyond Malaga the road ran over the wide plain to the weSL 
and south of the city, through more seaside villages, Torremolinos 
with its charming gueSt houses, and Fuengirola, and round the 
points of the Cala Burras and the Gala Moral with their pine 
and eucalyptus forests—a fine, well-made road, a faSt road at 
laSt, keeping by the sea. 

At EStepona a great wind hit us, blowing off the sea, and 
now the scene was livened by the gale, and the white horses 
that tossed curling creSts in the brilliant sunshine against a sky 
paled a little near the horizon by the wind, all the deeper and 
the more serene above our heads. 

The road swung up, in a long curve, and suddenly The Rock 
appeared, massive, brooding, rising sheer from the low spit of 
land that connected it to Spain. Gibraltar is always exciting, 
whether you sec it from the sea or from the caSl or from the wcSt, 
although nothing perhaps can rival the view that Tarik had of 
it more than 1,200 years ago, as he ferried his small contingent 
of Arab troops and his twenty thousand Berber recruits across 
the Strait on one of the greatest military adventures in hiSlory. 
From that day the Rock became Jebel cl Tarik, the Hill of Tarik, 
and from that day it has dominated the Mediterranean. 

At San Roque the road from Gibraltar swung in, and we 
drew up at the police poSl for a pcrfun&ory passport check; then 
on, climbing Steeply as the road curved round the great deep Bay 
of Algeciras, and over the height of land and along and down 
until Algeciras lay below us, while and shimmering in the sun— 
a dingy warren of a place when you are in it, dilapidated and 
thronged with as mixed a population as you will find in Spain, 
yet romantic and picturesque at a distance, like any Moorish 
town. 

We kept down to the waterfront, crossed the railway and 
pulled up at a hotel, whose great indoor patio was cool and 
pleasant. We could have a room, of course ; but the comidor 
was closed. Catering was too difficult these days. Later, 
perhaps, meals would be served again; meanwhile we must 
find our own. 

We wandered round the docks, where small boys popped up 
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out of the pavement to open their jackets and display bars of 
English chocolate, and flat tins of English cigarettes, and fountain 
pens and cigarette lighters and all manner of merchandise from 
Gibraltar. We found a restaurant in the higher town and had 
a meal—a plain omelette and bread and coffee. It coSl twenty 
shillings—and our pesetas were running out. 

Back at the hotel a youth darted up to us. Had we had a meal ? 
Had it been good ? His luSttous brown eyes and hooked nose 
proclaimed his mixed parentage, his manner suggested more 
than a dash of Jewish blood, he was a young man bent on 
getting on, and at fourteen he had already, it seemed, learnt the 
knack of making himself useful. We had paid sixty-five pesetas 
for an omelette ? Wicked I Then we muSt have no further 
anxiety. He would cater for us. .What did we want ? A nice 
Steak and chips, fruit, and coffee ? Good, he would fetch it. 

And fetch it he did. In fact he fetched all our meals, and rang 
the changes as bcSt he could on a limited menu. Where they 
came from we had no idea—it took him about half an hour to 
fetch them—but they always arrived piping hot and appetizing ; 
and they coSt a fraction of the prices of the restaurants. 


§ 

We visited Gibraltar. We had friends to see, and Huberta 
required expert attention. While she had it we visited Adolfo 
and his wife. But first we had to get there. 

Our original attempt proved a failure. We drove to La Linea 
and into the Spanish Customs and then found that if we went 
into Gibraltar we should have to discharge the carnet de passage, 
and a new sheet would have to be Stamped when we came back— 
at ninety-six pesetas, an expensive afternoon. We telephoned 
Adolfo. 

“ Go to the British Vice Consul,” he told us, and next morning 
we were furnished with the necessary papers, which allowed us 
to take the car in and out freely. So we drove back to the 
Customs and through the Customs to the barrier behind which 
a British bobby in traditional blue, with helmet and all, smiled 
and saluted and said: “ Just Step this way, sir ! ” in the accents 
of The Rock. 
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How they manage it I cannot fathom; but these policemen, 
Gibraltarians all of them, speaking Spanish as their mother 
tongue and Gibraltarian English with as easy fluency, put on 
with their uniforms the friendly informality, the large expansive 
imperturbability of the British bobby ; but for an occasional 
darker skin, or more clean-cut features, or larger, darker eyes, 
they would be indistinguishable from the genuine article. Or 
perhaps that is saying too much ; perhaps if you flew clircft 
from England you would sec a considerable difference, and their 
Englishness may only seem marked, in contrast, after a long 
journey through Spain. 

We crept through the long narrow main Street, remembering 
to bang on the outside of the door panel instead of using the 
forbidden horns. There were, 1 noticed, far fewer Indian shops 
than there had been before the war; no doubt trade had been 
slack too long. Now trade was booming. Spanish workmen, 
Spanish shop girls and chars and servants, poured as usual into 
Gibraltar every morning, poured out every night, compelled to 
exchange the greater part of their wages from Gibraltar Sterling 
into pesetas at the Spanish Customs, but contriving nevertheless 
to take with them all Lhc chocolates and the cigarettes, all the 
lighters and the fountain pens and what not for which they could 
find a market—and, of course, the white English bread, a rare 
delicacy then in Spain. 

You would see them, in the evening, long rows of them, 
after they had passed through the barrier and were in no-man’s- 
land, squatting down to cut open their loaves and Stuff inside 
them the packets of cigarettes and all the other contraband, 
while Spanish police watched with the greatest good humour 
and would never have dreamt of interfering. The poor have a 
right to live. And even policemen like good cigarettes. 

So, for a day, we were back in Britain, in the queer, circum¬ 
scribed, noisy, crowded square mile or so of Britain that is tacked 
on to the heel of Spain. Periodically a popular movement 
surges up to demand the return of Gibraltar; but it is not praftical 
politics. Apart from the faff that The Rock is essential to the 
whole of British Strategy and Commonwealth communications 
there are other considerations ; Gibraltar and its installations, at 
any valuation, would cost Spain far more millions than she 
could afford; and meanwhile it gives employment to many 
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thousands of Spaniards, highly paid employment too, and it 
does no harm even to Spanish pride. It is an essential and 
invaluable link between two countries that might otherwise have 
difficulty in understanding each other, with so few points of 
contact else. 

Gibraltar has two faces. To the service man and his wife 
it is simply another foreign Station, where the natives chatter 
an unknown lingo and lead lives of no conceivable intercut to 
service circles, where all that matters is the entourage of the 
Governor and the haunts reserved by tradition for the garrison. 
But there is another side. There are the Gibraltarians them¬ 
selves, “ Rock Scorpions ” to the garrison or <£ Rock Scorps ” 
for short ■ and among the Gibraltarians there are the workers, 
the artisans, the shopkeepers, the clerks, hoi-polloi —and people 
like Adolfo and his wife. 

Adolfo is a Gibraltarian. lie is also an Andalucian, .in blood, 
in speech, in inheritance. He goes to Spain or Portugal or the 
Canaries or Madeira for his holidays, when he can spare the time 
for holidays. He is at home there. But his real home is 
Gibraltar, in a charming flat where his life compounds the befit 
of two worlds, and a charming befit at that. 

His loyalty is absolute. It is a loyalty to Britain and it is not 
affcfted by the fail that here in Gibraltar he has little social 
contadf with the British, with people of his own cafite and kind 
and interests. As a leading personage in the town he cannot, 
of coutse, be ignored ; but it is not the habit, in the befit British 
circles, to mingle with the natives, unless they come under the 
benevolent wing of the Colonial Office and are black and primi¬ 
tive. None of which disturbs Adolfo in the least; he probably 
does not even notice it. .He has worked out his own life, he 
has his own friends, and he has all Spain at his doorstep. What 
more could he want ? 


§ 

“ You muSt come back soon,” said Adolfo earnestly, 

“ Yes,” Celia agreed, “ you must come back and spend far 
longer in Spain. We shall have holidays together, we’ll go to 
Seville and meet all our friends, and we’ll have a wonderful 
time,” 
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“We’ll come back,” wc promised. “And soon.” 

In the event it was two and a half years before wc kept our 
promise. In the interim we had wandered through Africa from 
Tangier to Natal, wc had acquired in Rhodesia a small slice of 
Africa for ourselves, had built a house and made a garden and 
cleared the bush and grown crops and planted trees and tamed 
the virgin veld; and as soon as we had done those things we 
thought again of Spain. 

“ We’ve done enough,” Joan said. “ We’ve made a good 
Start. Now we’ve got our permanent headquarters it’s time wc 
were on the move again.” 

So wc went back, by devious routes, to Spain. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


CoHa Brava 


1 drew up behind the cats that waited in line at the barrier. 

The red and yellow flag drooped, as before, in the Still hot air ; 
as before the blazing sun, its light intensified by a bank of dazzling 
white cloud above the mountains, kindled a golden glow upon 
the drab buildings of Lc Perthus. But nothing else was the 
same, 

To begin with, the car was not Huberta. Huberta, after 
twenty thousand miles of African travel, had reached the limit 
of her vagabondage and could no longer be expected to survive 
the hazards and rigours of a j ourney. Her successor was simply 
“ the new car ”, a pig in a poke, ordered solely on her maker’s 
reputation, and getting as far as the Spanish frontier had been 
something of a penance. 

All this, you would think, should have militated against the 
proper enjoyment of some months of wandering in Spain; but 
since it added a touch of uncertainty to all our movements it had 
the odd clTcft of heightening the pleasures of each arrival, which 
after all was something; and in any case these anxieties were 
entirely overshadowed by a far more pressing matter, which 
promised the liveliest developments. 

Wc had no money. 

As we headed for the Spanish frontier we heard the news of the 
devaluation of Sterling. We had some handfuls of francs left but 
no Spanish currency, since you may not acquire it outside Spain 
or import it into Spain, And as yet the Spanish Government 
had not followed the lead of France in fixing new exchange rates. 

“ At Gerona they’ll be able to tell us what the new rates are,” 
we decided, “ and we can cash a cheque there.” 

Yet I had my doubts; for there was an agreement under 
which Spain should be informed in advance of any alteration in 
Sterling value and Spain, like Ftance, had not been informed. 
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The French, with British tourists already swarming in the country, 
would swallow their injured feelings and come to a speedy 
arrangement; the Spaniards had no inducement to do the same 
and were quite capable, we felt, of taking a different line. So 
it was with a lively curiosity as to our immediate future that wc 
reached the barrier. 

Theic were other differences on this occasion. The queue of 
cars, of several nationalities, was new ; and there was no one to 
Stroll out of the offices and lean negligently againSl the wall and 
serenade Joan in a caressing tuneful tenor; her only diversion 
was watching the chickens that clucked and scratched on the 
hard road under the cars. Nor was there even the slight sociable 
delay of the former occasion. I was back in the car in a matter 
of moments and we were coursing down to La Junquera upon a 
road that had recently been entirely resurfaced and in places 
rc-aligncd. 

At the Customs everyone was moSl considerate and the banking 
facilities, I found, had been extended; but they could not 
extend to me. 

“ You see, senor, no rates have yet been fixed. We have had 
no instructions from the Bank of Spain, except that all foreign 
exchanges are closed for the present. It may be a few days before 
the new rates are announced. . . ,” 

There were carnet fees to pay, although less than before— 
only sixty-six pesetas. The bank agent smiled encouragement. 

“ It is necessary to make some accommodation,” he said, " so 
wc have been told that we may change a small quantity of 
French francs at the old rate. Of course if you had Swiss francs, 
or dollars, you would not be affe&ed. They ate unaltered.” 

I tendered my remaining thousand francs and received a hun¬ 
dred pesetas in return, which, considering the Spaniard’s lack of 
faith in French Stability, seemed generous. At any rate wc 
could leave La Junquera with something in our pockets, and even 
Stop at a Stall and buy a bag of peaches. The officials had waived 
all formalities of search and no one, it seemed, wanted to look at 
the car; clearly Spain was bent upon attra&ing tourists again, 
and beginning in the right quarter by making entry as swift and 
as informal as could be. 

In the wake of a large luxurious American car with Swiss 
number-plates we set off upon a very different road from the 
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one we had travelled two and a half years before. Work upon 
it had been finished now and we hummed smoothly through the 
hills and down on to the plain with its olive groves and vine¬ 
yards, and signs everywhere of intensive development in recent 
years. 

Figucras, we found, had spruced itself up. The market with 
its fruit Stalls was perhaps less crowded but far cleaner than 
before and the little town had a new and cheering look of pros¬ 
perity. This was more like Catalonia as I remembered it from 
the old days, and wc drove into the hills in high good humour 
and down on to the plain again and beside the broad river Ter 
into Gerona, where we pulled up in the long narrow main Street 
and looked hopefully at the bank. 

It was closed; but a neat small plaque announced that it 
opened at two o’clock and wc continued hopeful for a while, 
until suspicion grew, and I went to make inquiries. They took 
some time, for few people were about, and then the situation was 
explained. Today was a fiefta in Gerona ,* the bank would not 
reopen until next morning. 

We drove slowly through the town. We had juft ovet twenty 
pesetas in our possession and it was a long time until 7 a.m. 
Now what to do ? Perhaps the Bank of Spain could help; 
there might be someone on duty there. We turned a comer 
into a wider Street and drew up behind, a large red motor-coach 
with a GB number-plate. 1 leapt out. 

There were passengers comfortably ensconced in the coach, 
others clustering round a tall, pleasant, competent-looking man 
whom I guessed to be the courier, and to him I spoke. 

The Bank of Spain was closed. As for the situation .. , 

“ I haven’t a clue, I’m sorry,” he said. “ I always draw all 
the cash I want here in Gerona at the Start of the Spanish trip, 
so I didn’t even know the exchange wasn’t functioning. Did 
you manage to get any money at all ? ” 

I explained the extent of our finances. 

“ Then what will you do ? ” he demanded with concern. 

“ Something will turn up.” 

Something did, immediately; an idea occurred to him. 

“ I tell you what, we’re juft leaving—be back in France in less 
than two hours. We’re not Stopping anywhere en route so we’ve 
no further use for Spanish money. And as you know we have 
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to deposit it at the fiontier—can’t take it with us. So if you’ve 
any pound notes I’d be glad to change them ...” 

Pie dived for his pocket-book and looked, crestfallen, at the 
single hundred-peseta note it contained. 

“ Thought I had more. Still, it shows how well I budgeted ! 
You’d better take this.” 

He insisted on the pre-devaluation rate of exchange and I 
gave him a pound, and discovered that one of the passengers who 
had been clustering round listening with interest to our predica¬ 
ment had gone back inside the coach. He was going down its 
length and talking as he went and genial heads were turned in 
our direction and genial faces made sympathetic grimaces through 
the windows. He dropped back to the pavement and poured 
into my hands a cascade of coins—all (he change the passengers 
had left. 

“ Here you are,” he cried. “ Contribution from the ’bus, 
You won’t get very far on it but at least it’ll ritcctch to a 
drink 1 ” 

Sorted out, the cascade added seventeen pesetas to our hoard, 
We felt almost light-headed ; but the courier was Still anxious. 
He knew Spain well, he knew the delays that might occur. Wc 
however were well content. At IcaSt wc could travel for twenty- 
four hours or so and pay our way. 

The passengers piled in. 

“ Mustn’t keep you any longer,” I urged the courier, and with 
a laSt: “ Sure you’ll be all right ? ” he shook hands and joined 
his company. The big coach swung away from the kerb and 
headed through Gcrona for the road to La Junquera. 

“ We must,” said Joan, “ make plans.” 

That was evident. Devaluation was a contingency that had 
not entered into out calculations and the possible delay in fixing 
the new rates promised an unpredictable emergency. We drove 
out through the great archway and round the town to the Dchesa 
and drew up among the trees of the park that fills the rich triangle 
between the converging rivers of Gerona; and here we spread 
a rug and leaned our backs against tree-trunks and enjoyed an 
alfresco lunch of bread and dates and bananas and wine. A 
family of gypsies promptly marked us clown and after a long 
discussion descended upon us ; but: “ Somes extranjeros” I 
explained. “ No tengo dimro espanol; ” and neither surprise nor 
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chagrin appeared on their dark, keen faces. They smiled their 
comprehension, they gave us a parting word of blessing and went 
their way leaving us, a couple of gypsies by chance, to con¬ 
template an indefinite period in Spain with no pesetas to give 
away. 

“ Where shall we go ? ” Joan asked, with some concern; for 
she had set her heart on the CoSta Brava. 

“ It may be days before the new regulations are in force in the 
smaller towns and villages,” I pointed out reluftantly. “ We’d 
better make for Barcelona. At lea§t we’ll get the earliest possible 
news there.” 

So we packed the car again and set off for Barcelona. 

This was a pleasant cultivated countryside with orange-red 
maize colas feStooncd upon the trees to dry where the goats could 
not get at them, and carts bumping along piled high with maize 
Stalks for fodder; then, as we approached the sea, the country 
became hillier and well wooded, with the familiar cork oaks and 
Stone pines. 

The road, as we had found farther north, had been well re¬ 
paired and was in excellent condition, so wc came down swiftly 
to the sea and the headlands, and then the String of seaside villages 
until, at half-paSt four, we ran into Arenys de Mar. 

We had brought the Spanish State Tourist Department’s hotel 
guide, listing all the hotels and Stating the minimum and maximum 
tariffs for the various rooms, meals, garage and full pension; 
minimum is the Standard, maximum the “ luxury ” service, on 
which a special luxury tax is imposed, to help provide funds for 
the needy. The prices, on which we had worked out the amount 
of non-Sterling currency needed for the journey, were entirely 
reasonable and in Arenys three hotels were mentioned. They 
were in a row in the narrow main Street, looking out across the 
railway line to the beach. We chose one at random. 

It was surprisingly commodious and, yes, we could have a 
matrimonio. The room was heavily shuttered and very dark, 
but It had running water and a clean and comfortable bed, and 
ele&ric light, sufficient at least to let you negotiate the geography 
of the room without bumping into furniture ; and that, after all, 
is the main purpose of lighting in a Spanish bedroom. As for 
the charges . . . 

“ Ah no, senor. Those are the official prices. But we cannot 
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charge the official prices. Things have changed so much since 
the book was printed.” 

The excess, however, was reasonable, and, finding a garage for 
the car, we set out to look at Arcnys de Mar. 

We found an esplanade, and Stone benches wheie, interrupted 
only occasionally by a shunting engine, we could sit and watch 
the sea, and cat peaches, and admire the work that was going 
ahead to enlarge the breakwater and the mole and build a better 
harbour. Boulders were being carted and dumped into the sea, 
and each lorry could carry only one boulder at a time. Con¬ 
sidering the dearth of modern mechanical equipment it said much 
for Spanish ingenuity that these huge jagged blocks of Slone were 
loaded on the lorries, and offloaded anti dumped juSL where they 
were required. 

Behind us were pleasant seaside villas, for Arcnys is a summer 
resort; and back in the main Street there was much to pass the 
time. Every second little shop sold sweets, of its own manu¬ 
facture ; and at nearly every door sat a woman—an old, gentle¬ 
faced woman, a young, eager nimble-fingered girl, a comfortable 
matron in black—busy making lace. Lace and sweets—surely 
a pleasant combination of industries in a quiet little seaside 
town. 

As early as we felt politic wc were in the comklor, hopefully 
awaiting dinner; and it was served, wc found, quite early—-an 
ample, appetizing dinner with a bottle of good wine, and slices 
of juicy melon to finish with ; after which wc Strolled among the 
Strolling Arenysians beside the sea, a calm and tranquil sea under 
a sky festooned with Stars, and soft balmy air after the heat of the 
day. Nothing could have been more soothing, more remote 
from the hurly-burly of an unsettled existence or the problems 
of the day. And so, after a bath, to bed. 


§ 

The road to Barcelona was all too short—-too short for so 
beautiful a drive by the sea and too short to talk over the imme¬ 
diate problem, had it been possible on so lovely a morning to talk 
about problems. 

A few brief detours from the main toad to visit little white 
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villages that attracted us with their pattern of rectangles and 
oblongs, and we were already in Badalona and, as it seemed only 
a few minutes later, in the wide handsome boulevards of 
Barcelona. 

When you find yourself in a Strange city with only a few 
shillings in your pocket the thing to do if you are a motorist, we 
decided, is to find the largest garage ; the British Consulate was 
supplying pesetas at a provisional rate to British subjects, but 
enough only to enable them to get back to France. So, after 
some divagations by one-way Streets we drew up outside the large 
blank fapade of one of the largest motor firms in Spain. Blank 
because, as we discovered, today was a holiday, the feaSt of Our 
Lady of Mercy of Barcelona. 

I hammered on the great double doors. Perhaps somebody 
would be inside. I was sure I heard footsteps, but nothing 
happened, so I inquired across the Street, at a small shop dealing 
in fruit and sweets and odds and ends ; somebody, I was assured, 
would be there. 

I tried the front entrance, and almost at once the door opened 
and I was admitted, I wished to speak to the director ? Yes, 
certainly he was here, somewhere. If I would wait . . . And 
very soon the director himself arrived. 

Don Josef was at work as usual. Of course it was a holiday, 
and only a very few of his mechanics were on duty, working on 
urgent jobs; and the office Staff was not here. But he came 
himself . . „ after all, what was a holiday ? The garage, one 
discovered, was hobby as well as work. 

I explained our difficulty. He smiled, laughed. 

“ That’s easy. You want money ? Have what you like.” 

Fie led us into his office, unlocked a cash box and began pulling 
out bundles of hundred-peseta notes. 

“ How much ? ” he asked. “ A thousand ? Two thousand ? 
As much as you like.” 

A thousand, I thought, should be enough; but Don Josef 
shook his head. 

“ What’s a thousand ? ” he cried. “ You might spend that 
in a day.” 

“ Not we,” I assured him. “ We’re going to Stay in Spain as 
long as we can, and that means as long as our Spanish currency 
will last.” 
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Money, I found, was a subjeft that was, to men like Don 
Josef, irresistibly funny. He shouted with laughter. 

“ You want more than your government allows ? That’s 
easy. Take it. Pay me back some time—any time. In ten 
years. What does it maLter ? It’s of no value.” 

I-Ie became serious. 

“ What is a peseta worth ? Nobody knows. What’s it worth 
abroad ? Anything you like. Forty to the pound ? Thirty to 
the pound ? In Tangier, a hundred and twenty. In Gibraltar 
a hundred and fifteen. Don’t you understand our financial 
system ? ” 

We did not; but we were willing to Ire enlightened. So Don 
Josef explained. 

“ Money’s juSt a means of buying what you want and selling 
what you’ve got. So you want to sell oranges. Very well, what 
will people abroad pay for oranges ? A pound a gross, perhaps ? 
Very well. What’s a gross worth to the grower ? What’s the 
value of an orange in Spain itself? We know that. Say it’s 
forty pesetas. Then we fix the rate of exchange for the sale of 
oranges at forty pesetas to the pound, the foreigner buys at the 
price he likes and the grower gets the price he wants. But that 
only applies to oranges. 

“ I want to buy cars, to sell here in Spain. What can 1 get for a 
good car ? Fifty thousand pesetas ? More probably a hundred 
thousand. All right. The British want five hundred pounds 
for the car. Add your profit and handling and duty and so on 
and say that makes it seven hundred and fifty pounds. Then 
seven hundred and fifty pounds equals a hundred thousand 
pesetas. And there you have the rate of exchange for buying 
motor-cars abroad. 

“ We want to sell Spanish wines. What will the British pay 
for Spanish wines ? We find that out. Say it’s two shillings a 
bottle. Then we find out what the grower wants—perhaps 
seven pesetas. Then we make an exchange rate for selling wine, 
seventy pesetas to the pound. And it’s the same with everything. 
You think the Government can fix the new rates in a day or two ? 
My dear sit 1 It may take weeks. It might even take months. 
No matter how hard they work, and how many people they set to 
work on it—juSt think 1 There arc dozens of different rates of 
exchange to be calculated.” 
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“ But,” I protested, befogged, “ wasn’t the old rate forty-four 
to the pound, and couldn’t the new rate be simply, say, thirty ? ” 

“ Ah, yes, it will probably be thirty. But that’s only the 
official rate. Nobody uses that—except for buying petrol. 
When you buy petrol you will have to pay at the official rate. 
For everything else—well, to begin with, there’s the tourist 
rate.” 

“ I know. We had it last time—sixty-six pesetas—-and this 
time it would have been a hundred. Won’t it simply be fixed 
at, say, seventy? Surely that should be easy.” 

He smiled. 

££ You don’t understand. What is the tourist rate ? Its pur¬ 
pose is to make sure that the tourist gets the same sort of accom¬ 
modation and meals in Spain as he would at home for the same 
price, or even perhaps a little less. So before you fix the tourist 
rate you have to Study hotel and restaurant prices in Spain, and 
in all the foreign countries ; and you make a separate tourist 
rate for each foreign currency, which doesn’t necessarily have 
any relation to the official exchange.” 

We sat down. This wanted some digesting ; but Don Josef 
had only begun, and in the next half-hour we learnt all about 
the intricacies of a controlled financial system ; and the practical 
impossibility of the Government fixing the new tourist rate over¬ 
night, no matter how urgent it might be for tourists ; there were 
more important financial interests than tourists. And meanwhile 
the entire commercial life of Barcelona’s great seaport was at a 
Standstill. 

“ So you see,” he ended up, £t money—what is it ? Bits of 
paper. Nobody knows what it’s worth. Take as much as you 
like.” 

I had brought two of my cameras with me. 

££ Shall I leave these with you?” I suggested diffidently. 

Fie Stared. 

££ Why, won’t they be perfectly safe in the car, or at your 
hotel ? ” 

££ I meant as security for the loan,” I pointed out un¬ 
comfortably. 

Fie stared harder. Then his eyes twinkled and he began to 
laugh, and laughed and laughed while I grew redder and redder. 

££ Take your cameras with you, my friend,” he said at last, 
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“ and use them. And now tell me all about this trip of yours. 
Where you are going, what you want to see.” 

“ We thought of going first to San Fcliu de Guixols,” Joan said. 
“ You see, we thought it would be a good idea to spend a week or 
so in one place, juSt getting acclimatized and settling in and 
getting used to everything. Then we can Start wandering-” 

“ When the banks open again ! ” I put in and he laughed. 

“ I’m as good as any bank,” he declared. “ Look.” The 
cash-box was Stuffed full. “ If you want any more at any time, 
juft come back.” 

After which, by easy Stages, we fell to discussing Spain, and the 
Civil War. 

Don Josef had had his experiences. He had been in Barcelona 
throughout, and that meant that he had seen plenty of the war, 
and war at its worst. 

“ You know we’re Catalans,” he said. “ We don’t dislike the 
Spaniards but we’d rather be independent, and since we knew 
we couldn’t be we all wanted autonomy—a federal Catalan State 
inside Spain. The Republican Government promised us that, 
so wc were all good Republicans. And then the war Started.” 

“ Who Started it ? ” I asked, and he gave me a queer sharp 
look. 

“ It began long before Franco,” he said simply. “ It began 
when the communists Started grabbing control. And they finally 
got control—here, in Barcelona.” 

“ What happened ? ” 

He shrugged. 

“ What could you expect ? Wc were ready to fight for the 
Government. We did fight for It—for our autonomous Cata¬ 
lonia. And so we found ourselves in queer company. I’m a 
Liberal. I believe in private enterprise and democracy and 
secular education and so on. And our allies? Nihilists, 
anarchists, communists, syndicalists, socialists . . . and the com¬ 
munists soon got control.” 

“ And then ? ” 

Fie laughed; but you could sec the shadow in his eyes. 

“ One day, when I was sitting at my desk—very busy, for we 
were working at top pressure for the Government Army—the 
door burst open and a man walked in. He was one of my 
workmen, a floor-sweeper. His job was to keep the place clean 
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and tidy. He had a pistol in his belt and he sat down and put 
Inis feet on the desk and twiddled the pistol and said : c Don 
Josef, you’re not the boss any more. You’re Comrade Josef. 
We’re taking over the business. We’re going to run transport 
for the army. Understand ? ’ 

“ * We’ve been running transport for the army all along,’ I 
pointed out. 

“ ‘ Yes, but now you’re not going to make any profit out of the 
army. We’re taking over. The business is commandeered— 
and I’ve been appointed commissar. So juSt get out of that chair 
and go and Start work. You’re a mechanic now.’ 

“ And,” Don Josef added, grimly, “ I was. Naturally I wasn’t 
juSt going to walk out and leave the business to these ruffians. 
Nor my partner either. He’s an older man, used to his comforts 
and little luxuries and refinements, but that made no difference. 
He had to be a mechanic too. So we worked here, in out own 
garage. Naturally they made us work hard, and we got practic¬ 
ally no pay. But we went on working—and waiting. We 
knew what would happen. 

“ The commissar gave himself a handsome salary. He or¬ 
ganized parties—here in the garage. They had a grand time, 
dancing, and drinking, and singing communist songs. And of 
course all the cars and lorries began breaking down, because they 
never remembered to service them, or to put in any oil, and they 
used so much petrol for cleaning their clothes, and setting fire 
to houses and so on, that they soon began to run short. They 
drew money from the bank every day and spent it as they pleased, 
and in the end there was no money. Every single asset we 
possessed was squandered. And finally when everything had 
got into such a muddle that it juSt'wouldn’t work any more, they 
cleared out. They’d had their fun. Of course they took every¬ 
thing they thought was of any value. But they didn’t blow up 
the place. They juSt walked out, and my partner and I were left 
to ourselves.” 

“ But how on earth did you manage ? ” Joan asked. 

He shrugged again, with a wry smile. 

“ We had nothing left. Nothing at all. So we had to Start 
at the beginning again, as soon as the war was over. We owned 
the buildings, at any rate—they hadn’t been able to take them 
away from us. So we Started again, and you see . . .” 
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We could see. The business had been rebuilt, from bed¬ 
rock, and it was obviously efficient, and prosperous, and enter¬ 
prising. 

“ Not,” Don Josef assured us, “ that you can be vciy enter¬ 
prising nowadays. You sec, if someone wants to buy a car, say 
a British car, or a French or German car, he comes to you and 
says, 1 I’ll give you a hundred thousand pesetas for a new car.’ 
‘ All right,’ you say, ‘ I’ll try and get a new car for you.’ Then 
you go and look up all your friends. You see, when wc sell 
anything abroad we are allowed to keep a small percentage of 
the foreign currency for ourselves. So you ask cveiybody you 
know, until you find somebody who has, say, live hundred 
pounds in Sterling, or five hundred thousand francs, or whatever 
it is in marks for the car, and you say to him, 1 All right, you give 
me the money, and some day I’ll help you in the same way.’ 
And he gives you the money, or rather the papers, and then you 
write to England, or Fiance, or Germany and you say you want a 
car, and here is the money to pay for it. And so you get your 
car, after a long time, and you sell it to your customer, and lie is 
very pleased. But then you want spare parts, because cars 
break down—don’t they break down, these posh-war cars of 
yours 1 But where are you going to get spare patts ? I'li'St you 
mush find someone who’ll give you the money, or sell it to you. 
And of course he may ask what he likes. You may have to pay 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty pesetas per pound for 
Sterling. Or you may get it cheaply, if the man has done good 
business and isn’t too greedy.” 

It dawned on us that the woes of a motor-car agent in Spain 
were something peculiar to themselves—and that the manifold 
complaints we had heard from car agents elsewhere were the mere 
whimperings of spoilt children. Don Josef had to work to 
sell a car. . . . 

We had taken up the greater part of his morning. Wc apolo¬ 
gized for that, but: “ No importa he assured us. What did 
time matter ? And today, in any case, was a holiday. So wc 
shook hands, looked forward to our next meeting, and took our 
leave. 

The car, perhaps shamed into trying to be worth a hundred 
thousand pesetas, purred, Joan purred. But for the slight 
discomfort of owing a total Stranger an unpredi&able sum I 
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should have purred too ; but in fa£t I was not in the least sur¬ 
prised. I had been used of old to the Spanish attitude. 

At Malgret we left the main road and turned down along the 
corniche road, keeping close to the sea. It is an exciting drive, 
exciting not juSt because of its exhilarating climbs and drops, 
its sharp bends, its abrupt precipices, but because of its cease¬ 
lessly changing panorama of sheer loveliness. The incredible 
blue of the sea, the deep purity of the sky, the glowing whiteness 
of the clouds, the luminosity that is the real exhilaration of the 
CoSta Brava—inevitably these things lighten the heart of the 
least responsive ; and the series of deep ravines cutting down to 
the sea, with sometimes the close-packed gleaming and delicately 
patterned mass of a white village, sometimes a scattering of 
handsome white villas bravely fronting the sea ; the Steep climbs 
high up the cliffs among the cork oaks and Stone pines—these 
things make other corniche roads seem drab and unadventurous 
by comparison. 

Blanes is the southern limit of the CoSta Brava, a village sur¬ 
rounded by pines and the handsome gardens of seaside estates, 
with their ornamental cypresses. The Spaniards are among the 
world’s keenest gardeners and they have a genius—perhaps also 
an inheritance from the Moors, who first created gardens in 
Spain—for turning to advantage all the disadvantages of soil 
and situation. Gardens tend to be formal, for the soil is mostly 
gritty and at sea-level grass does not grow readily, so that the 
geometrical pattern of carefully prepared flower-beds, of flower¬ 
ing shrubs and trees, has to be worked out; but the riot of 
colour—we were familiar with everything, including the prolific 
succulents, since in Rhodesia every variety of Mediterranean 
plant can be grown if water is available—mellows the formality ; 
and the emphatic appealing shapes of the Stone pines give every 
individual picture its Strong character. 

After Blanes, Lloret de Mar with its beaches, and then the gem 
of the coaSt, Tossa de Mar with its white walls and ramparts, its 
headlands, its ineffably pifturesque silhouettes—a reminder of the 
long history of the bays into which Phoenician and Greek and 
Roman ships used to sail and its villages where Phoenician and 
Greek and Roman architects and masons added their beauties to 
the coaSt. 

Beyond Tossa we climbed high and the road, no longer 
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tarred, ran round the cliffs, dipping into great ravines choked 
with pines and canes and undergrowth, each ravine pointing a 
sharp linger downwards to the white villa at its foot, with its 
massive sea walls and its terraces and pergolas and the bright 
splashes of Mediterranean colour that surrounded it. 

Hunting, said the notices beside the road, was reserved— 
Vedad dc cai^a. What, we wondered, did men hunt on these 
precipitous slopes, among the Slone pines ? 

We halted on a high headland for lunch, and soon afterwards 
came to the end of the eternal winding and twisting and plunging 
and climbing; a gentler hillside opened on our left, with the 
beginning of cultivation, and wc rounded a comer and looked 
down on the wide bay and the great breakwater and the secluded 
harbour and beach and the terracotta and white houses of San 
Feliu dc Guixols, slumbeting in the afternoon sun. 

We coursed downhill, paSt villas perched on rocks or huddled 
in niches blasted out of the cliff, all with massive walls of masonry, 
and wrought-iron gates and railings, and terraces and patios 
and pergolas and gardens; then we were down upon the wide 
waterfront, with its formal gardens, its fountains and its tribute 
in Stone to Pau Casals the ’cellist, a Staunch and loyal Catalan. 

I tried fxrSt a hotel I had stayed at before, long ago—spacious, 
modern and eminently comfortable. Armed with the hotel 
guide, I interviewed the manager. 

But of course he could give us a room. I Ic would he delighted. 
And we could have the pension complcta ? Certainly. And the 
price ? 

He spread out apologetic hands. 

“ It is ninety-five pesetas minimum,” he said regretfully. 

“ But the book says fifty-five.” 

“ Ah, the book . . .” 

He proceeded to explain. The prices in the book were fixed 
on the basis of the coSL of living, the fixed prices of foodstuffs. 
But . . . where could one buy food at those prices ? He had 
to buy where he could, and that meant on the black market, at 
black market prices. Therefore he could not possibly feed us 
at the official rate. 

He was perfcftly frank and perfectly genuine. There was no 
arguing about it; nor, unhappily, was there any arguing about 
what would happen if we accepted. We must ttf elsewhere, 
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“ But why ? ” he asked. “ What does it matter if you cannot 
pay now ? Next year, maybe the year after, things will be better 
and you can send me the money then.” 

He laughed at the risk that things might not be better. 

“ Even if it is ten years ...” 

But we could not run the risk; we were determined to pay 
as we went and so, reluftantly, we went elsewhere. There were 
two other hotels where the minimum charge was given as 
twenty-eight pesetas for full pension; they were in precisely the 
same predicament. They could not buy the food, let alone 
cook it and serve it, at that price. And so, as a laSt resort, to the 
laft hotel, the humblest of them all. 

Enrique was a man with a great natural charm of manner which 
you did not fully appreciate until you had grown accustomed to 
the catastrophic cast in his left eye. He could give us a pleasant 
room; and as for food, he thought we should enjoy the food. 
He had given up maximum and minimum tariffs; he charged 
only one price, 

“ And I do not think you will find it excessive,” he assured me. 
“ Never mind the book. The book does not matter any more. 
At least not here in Catalonia. Living is two or three times as 
dear here as elsewhere in Spain. So put the book away and 
leave it to me. It will not coSt you more than it says in the 
book.” 

I left it to Enrique. 

There was a garage round the corner and the car was soon 
unloaded and Stowed away. We sat under a gaudy umbrella 
at a little cafd in the middle of the Street and sipped cafe con leche 
and relaxed. San Feliu is a place for relaxation. It was warm, 
the air was soft and gentle, and presently we would have a walk— 
down the Street to the waterfront, and along that, pausing to 
read the inscription on the Casals tablet, pausing to watch the 
fishermen and their wives spreading out their long fine nets 
upon the promenade to dry, squatting down with' deft fingers and 
balls of marlin twine to mend the tears and holes. We Strolled 
down on to the sand to look idly at the fishing boats, with their 
huge cluster lights on a rig over the Stern, and their high orna¬ 
mented prows and ancient Mediterranean lines. Like the long¬ 
boats of the Faeroemen, unchanged since Viking days except 
for the copper rivets that replace the old leather thonging, these 
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fishing craft of the CoSta Brava ate dircftly descended from the 
fishing craft of ancient days, even to their ornamentation. 

The fisherfolk were absorbed in their work, drying their nets, 
repairing them, bundling them, baiting hooks on the long lines, 
seeing to their tackle and inspecting engines and lights. They 
paid no attention whatever to the foreigners, no attention to the 
ordinary townspeople or to the early visitors. San Fcliu is used 
to visitors, for in the season all the hotels are crammed. 

There were no ships in harbour. I remembered when there 
were two or three arrivals every day and the long mole was a 
scene of constant activity ; hut things were changed. 

“Catalonia is changed,” Enrique told me. His family had 
owned a large hotel along the coash; they had had to flee—-first 
from the communist terror and then later because, being Catalan 
separatists, they had supported the Republicans. They were 
Still abroad and the hotel was in mins, l ie alone had returned, 
with his wife, to find out how things Stood, lie had bought the 
hotel which now bore his name and together he and his wife had 
set to work to bring it to life. Not an easy task, on the limited 
capital he could raise ; but they would succeed. Already there 
was much work going on. Walls were being knocked down and 
arches substituted, to enlarge the comidor. lie had bought the 
house next door and was joining it on to the hotel, knocking out 
partitions, building Stairs, creating new bedrooms. 

His wife attended to the cooking, with his help and super¬ 
vision ; he himself waited at table, and he had generous notions 
about helpings. If he saw that something pleased you, he 
would bring the dish to offer a second helping ; ancl ho would 
watch sharply always to make sure that every dish was to your 
liking. The slightest hesitation and he was beside you. Per¬ 
haps you did not care for this ? Would you like something else 
instead ? Pie would be happy to prepare something else, it 
would not take long . . . 

There were two children. The little girl, Ana Maria, always 
in. a freshly laundered dress of pretty colours, with the fashion of 
the moment for little girls in Catalonia, frilly epaulettes upon the 
shoulders, looked after her baby siSter—on occasion. Mostly 
she went off to play, returning at meal times to take her seat at a 
table and call sharply for food. Her father waited upon her 
with the same expert solemnity as he gave to his gueSts. A 
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spoilt young woman, certainly; but every Spaniard spoils bis 
children. It is a national idiosyncrasy. 

She had found an unexpected playmate. Pepe and Rosario 
had come to Slay for a while. 

Pepe, who had a cast in his eye almost as bad as Enrique’s, 
was a lawyer on holiday, here to enjoy himself, and Rosario was 
here because of Pepe. 

He was, one gathered, a widower, and in all probability he 
would remain a widower, at least so long as Rosario was on his 
hands ; for Rosario, at ten, was a young lady of the world. 
She had poise, beautiful manners, an infinite charm as well as 
quite remarkable good looks ; and she had the air of a young 
lady who had left finishing school some years behind and knew 
her own way about the world. 

That, probably, was simply because she lived with Pepe; 
and Pepe’s affairs took him all over Spain and outside Spain. 
Naturally Rosario had to go with her father, since there was 
no one to look after her at home; and so Rosario’s education 
was a liberal one. She spoke pure CaStillian; she also spoke 
Catalan and no doubt could speak Basque as well if ever Pepe 
had taken her to Biscay. Now they were having a holiday 
before going to Venezuela, presumably on more of Pepe’s 
peripatetic business. And they were going via England, so 
Rosario had set herself to learn English. 

She would come up to Joan and put a finger on her nose and 
squash it flat and say ; “ Nohss.” And she would shout with 
laughter at the silly sound of it. , Then she would try the next 
word she had learnt, oddly enough “ eengk ”; which to Rosario 
sounded sillier Still. Fancy calling tinta “ eengk ” 1 And then 
she would demand to be told some more words, which she would 
repeat over and over until they were fixed; after which she 
would become a small girl again, responding to the shrill sum¬ 
mons of the daughter of the house, and she would skip lightly 
off to go away and play. 

They played at all hours, sometimes taking baby with them, 
to mother’s perturbation ; but generally they contrived to leave 
baby behind, when mother, between her endless jobs, would 
take a chair and sit outside the door and dandle baby on her lap 
and be really happy. 

At other times Enrique and his wife would sit quietly together 
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at a table, hardly talking at all, juSt enjoying being quiet together. 
Perhaps they had seen things, had had experiences that made them 
cherish their life together in San Feliu, in the new peace that had 
become so settled and yet so difficult. And their daughter would 
come running in, and Stop when she saw them sitting like that, 
and realize that they were not prepared to give her their whole 
attention ; then she would flounce out and as she went past 
you would hear a mutter, full of disdain, about matrimonios. 
She thought they were silly. 

Sharitrg Pope’s table was a lean, fragile-looking man with a 
lined face and myopic eyes and an air of settled melancholy. 
Occasionally he gave Rosario a new English word to play with, 
and inevitably he leaned towards us, one meal time, and spoke. 

I-Iis English was halting yet good, and he told us he had once 
spoken fluently and could Still read with ease ; but he was badly 
out of prafticc. 

We chatted, across the intervening floor space, of this and that. 

c ‘ I am having a little holiday,” he told us, and pressed a hand 
upon his Stomach. “ It is bad here. The clodlor said I must 
go away. I have been away, in different places, and now here. 
I met Pepe. We play chess. Pepe was coming here and said 
I muSt come too. So I came.” 

Pepe beamed upon us, looking at us both at the same time, 
which he could do without an effort, and his friend translated 
our conversation, then gave us his name. Pablo. Not Pau, 
for he was not a Catalan, although he lived in Barcelona. He 
came from Santander. 

After dinner we went for a walk and a seat at a cafe in the open 
air. We talked; and Pablo said presently, when the orchestra 
Slopped : 

“ I play the violin a Hide,” 

cc 1 know,” Joan told him. “ I could see that.” 

Surprised, he looked at her again, and his eyes lit up behind 
the spcftacles. 

“ I told myself you were a musician,” he exclaimed, “ But I 
did not realize how much I was right! ” 

And for the rest of the evening my contribution to the con¬ 
versation was to aft as interpreter when needed; and Pepe 
yawned and gave Rosario a kiss every time she came darting 
past our table. 
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We went exploring from San Feliu. 

I had a vague recollection of a crazy building I had once seen 
on the sands to the north of the bay—a sort of nightmarish 
cattle of turrets in odd places, and little spiral Staircases, and 
Studded doors and quaint nooks and corners, a witch’s den of a 
place which some wealthy eccentric must have built for fun. 
We found it; but alas, little remained. No doubt some hobble¬ 
dehoys with hand grenades or Sticks of dynamite had destroyed it 
out of their consuming hatred for everything that belonged to 
everybody else. A pity; for it had added a queer outlandish 
touch of humour to the beach. Now what was left was occu¬ 
pied, presumably by a fisher family, perhaps aiding as caretakers ; 
but they were shut in behind high gates and we did not care to 
disturb them to ask for information. 

We went on to S’Agaro. 

S’Agar o, originally a tiny fishing village in a wide bay with a 
beautiful Stretch of golden sand, and hemmed in by low head¬ 
lands, has not grown haphazard into a holiday resort. Its site 
was carefully chosen after long and anxious search, and I remem¬ 
bered great lovely villas fronting the sea, with Steps carved out 
of the rock down to secluded rock pools for bathing, and jetties 
for boating. We did not find them. 

The buildings along the beach remained, although some had 
been destroyed, and after wandering along the sand and looking 
up into the park, whose gates were closed, we returned to San 
Feliu and Enrique. 

“ But you have not seen S’Agaro then I ” Enrique cried, 
hearing of our disappointment. “ You musk go back. You 
must continue, round the cliffs, and then you will find S’Agaro.” 

So next day we went back, and found far more than I remem¬ 
bered, and a far lovelier place. 

Paths had been carved round the cliffs, where the great seas 
boomed and surged and threw up giant tongues of white-creSted 
green, and sent spray and spindrift flying in the wind; and at 
intervals along the cliffs were the villas, all at present closed or 
occupied only by caretakers or housekeepers. Work was going 
on everywhere —Stone pines being planted behind great screens 
of cane to proteft them from the wind; gardens being laid out, 
terraces levelled and ornamental terrace walls in dressed Stone, 
and little gazebos with ornamental pillars set on spurs of rock, 
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to command a view of the sea and to catch t he cooling breezes. 
Several new villas, of which these were part, were in course of 
erection and their size, their spaciousness, their commanding 
position spoke of wealth almost unlimited—and of architects who 
loved their art; for in this age of pure materialism, of the apothe¬ 
osis of the utilitarian, when neither individual nor nation can 
afford to put beauty before all else, here on the CoSta Brava were 
artists and craftsmen at work, precisely as if there had been no 
world war, precisely as if there could be no other war. 

Extravagance—ostentation—fccklessncss ? I hardly think so. 
Most Spaniards, even the humblest, are sharply conscious of the 
beauty around them and tetain some race memory of the sheer 
beauty with which the Moors bedecked their country. In its 
Moorish days Spain led the world in architecture, outvying even 
the lands where its architecture had its origin, importing archi¬ 
tects and craftsmen from Arabia and Persia to perform greater 
miracles even than they had ever achieved at home; and the 
feeling for lovely buildings, for design and pattern, Still persists. 

Each villa was a gem, designed to suit its peculiar setting and 
hinting at the perfection that there might be in life, if only for the 
few; and wc could not find it in our hearts to feel envious of 
the few who, able to realize their dreams, had also been able to 
cherish those dreams and to visualize the beauty they sought. 

Perhaps had the owners been in residence wc might have felt 
differently; perhaps wc were giving ourselves up to romantic 
imaginings; perhaps, in laCt, wc might have seen some large 
and greasy plutocrat asprawl upon one of those lovely terraces, 
proudly displaying what his wealth could do. But you can’t be 
utilitarian, or down to eartli, or cynical all the time. At least 
some of the people who came here from the heat and bustle of 
Barcelona muS't quietly enjoy the loveliness their wealth had 
created. 


§ 

Wc explored the byways of San Fcliu. It is an ancient town, 
and the most important on the CoSta Brava; but it was fallen 
upon evil days. For, as Enrique explained, Catalonia has 
suffered her martyrdom and no one hopes for her recovery. 
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It was odd, remembering the passionate intensity of Ca talan 
feeling, to see what defeat and disillusionment had done to 
Catalonia—odd, and sad. For we learned that the older people 
now were too tired, too dispirited, to keep the old loyalties 
intaft and aftive; large numbers of the younger people could 
not even speak Catalan, their parents abandoning the effort to 
keep the national spirit alive. The old days were disappearing; 
Catalonia was losing its soul and would soon be a mere province 
of Spain, no longer an entity of its own. 

I doubted that; for pride of race has a peculiar resilience, a 
Strange and inexpugnable ability to survive, as it survived in the 
Balkans through seven hundred years of Moslem rule, as it 
survives in Yugoslavia through the shocks and turmoil and 
repressions of a communist revolution. Yet one could not help 
feeling saddened by the evidences of Catalonia’s decline. For¬ 
merly this was, by far, the wealthiest part of Spain, the most 
modern in thought and way of life, the natural place for the 
concentration of industries and where foreign firms chose to 
site their Spanish factories. This indeed was the real hub of 
Spain’s industry and commerce, which no doubt was why the 
Spaniards were so determined to prevent secession. But it is all 
these things no longer. 

Only one ship came to San Feliu while we were there. We 
saw her from a headland south of the town, when we looked out 
to sea ; a three-masted schooner wallowing in towards the twilit 
harbour mouth, urged on by the long Steep creaming rollers from 
the open sea. We watched the pilot boat chug out to meet her, 
we saw her slip through the narrow entrance and come to an 
anchor in the great spacious sheltered harbour; and there she 
lay, overnight. She was gone next day, when the gale had 
blown itself out, for she had sought only shelter for the night. 

The fishers Still put out, and in the darkness you could see their 
cluster lights dotted about the horizon when the sea was calm 
enough for their nets and lines; fish was on every menu, and 
fish cooked by Enrique and his wife was fish to talk about. But 
not calomares. We drew the line at calomares and, knowing the 
idiosyncrasies of shell fish, we drew the line also at any arroz 
made with shell fish. Sometimes they are good ; sometimes they 
lie heavy on a foreign Stomach—or refuse to lie at all. You 
have to be brought up to them to eat them with impunity; and 
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we preferred the other masterpieces in Enrique’s repertory, which 
was certainly extensive. 


§ 

One day the Streets were crowded with laughing people, and 
tapeStries and bedspreads and rich rugs were draped from every 
balcony. Today was a fiefta. We joined the crowds and pres¬ 
ently the Strains of the town band came clashing from the distance. 
It was a Stirring military march and we expedted at any moment 
to see the band come swinging round the corner at a brisk pace. 
The march went on but the band did not appear. A long time 
passed. 

By then the pavements were lined with people, all keyed up to 
enjoy the spectacle, laughing and jostling and beaming upon 
everybody else; and at lash the music drew nearer, the band 
appeared. 

Dressed in a variety of civilian clothes, it sauntered round the 
corner and Strolled out of Step down the Street, Still blasting 
forth its inspiring military march—Strolling as casually, as 
leisurely as if no hand held a single instrument. And behind 
them came the procession—a long file of old ladies, each clutch¬ 
ing a gigantic bouquet and leaning on the arm of her prettiest 
granddaughter. 

They wore their very best, with black lace veils, and the girls, 
all in white with white mantillas, were an arresting sight, a bevy of 
beauty that went on and on, not juft half a dozen or so but scores, 
perhaps a hundred—and all in so small a town ! Then came the 
men, the grandfathers in their sober black, their freshly shaven 
faces shining with cleanliness and joy, leaning also on the arms 
of favourite grandchildren and carrying, like their womcn-folk, 
great bouquets of flowers. The procession passed happily under 
a floral arch ere&cd in the Rambla de Antonio Vidal, with a 
large inscription: San Feliu de Guixols a sus ancianats. 

They had been to church for the ceremonial blessing, for this 
was the feaft of the old folks, when the elderly were offered the 
devout and affectionate devotion of their progeny. It was a 
charming idea, and because it was Spanish it was carried through 
without a trace of sentimentality, without a false note ; for the 
Spaniard—and the Catalan—has a sense of humour. You will 
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notice it even in his sentimental ditties. Whete the Italian, 
popular songster or celebrated operatic tenor, cultivates a break 
in his voice, an emotional catch in the throat that is purely 
histrionic and as phoney as could be, the Spaniard sings simply, 
roundly and honestly, for the very good reason that he would 
be laughed at, he would laugh at himself, if he did otherwise. 
And so, too, although they may take matters in deadly earnest, 
their sense of humour keeps them natural. 

The old folks were enjoying themselves. Every face beamed 
with happiness and pride, and the demure maidens enjoyed 
themselves too, very conscious of their good looks, of their pretty 
frocks and wonderful coiffures; for even in Catalonia hats are 
Still disdained. No woman in Spain would disgrace herself by 
putting so unsightly a thing as a hat over tire natural glory of her 
hair, and the amount of time and care spent on the coiffure of 
even the poorest is something to bolster up the self-respeft of the 
plainest woman. 

We joined, in all sincerity, in wishing these old folks well. 


§ 

We were tunning short of petrol and as yet we had no coupons. 
It was time to see what could be done; so one morning we set 
out for Gerona. Rain had been falling lightly in San Feliu 
since early morning, but now we ran into a deluge on the pot- 
holed, bumpy road. Through the Streaming water we could 
see the rich cultivation of the valley of the river stretching inland, 
but there was little traffic apart from the laden farm carts, their 
horses wearing waterproof coats against the driving rain. 

In Gerona itself it Still rained and we plunged into the narrow 
Streets and very soon loSt ourselves; finally we found ourselves 
outside the town again, and our way barred by the broad river, 
that had risen above the road and poured in a wide Stream, swift 
and deep, over the causeway. On the far side a carter sat 
hunched, his coat round his ears, surveying the dark water 
with a melancholy patience. I slipped into gear and eased the 
car forward and we went through, slowly, so as not to flood the 
sparking-plugs, and no harm was done. We set up a fine bow 
wave and a wash that broke in long rollers againSt the banks; 
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only the brake-drums got wet and I had to drive a little way 
with the brakes on to dry them out. 

We found the post office, and mail awaiting us, and then 
the bank and a polite apologetic spread of hands ; no word yet 
from Madrid. So to a petrol pump with a cheering sign: 
Litro : P. 2.50. Even with our devalued currency this seemed 
promising, but the pump attendant, sprinting through the rain 
from the shelter of a cafe, held out his hand not for money but 
for coupons. 

We had none. 

“ I can only sell petrol for corrpons here,” he said regretfully. 
“ Why not go to the bank and buy some ? Foreigners can buy 
as many as they like.” 

Fie took me to the bank; but at this bank also heads were 
shaken and hands spread out. Still no word from Madrid. 
Until the exchange was fixed . . . 

This looked like defeat; but we had to have petrol, and the 
pump attendant brightened. 

“ Go to the next pump,” he said, pointing down the road. 
"There you can buy without coupons.” 

It was the black market pump, except that it was not really 
black but only a pale shade of grey ; for if it had not the sanftion 
of authority it .suffered no interference. Here one could buy 
as much petrol as one wanted—at seven pesetas the litre, or 
with our devalued currency two shillings, that is about cight- 
and-sixpcnce a gallon. We took what we required, parked the 
car and wandered round Gcrona, The river was high, its waters 
lapping against the houses that impounded it and slipping 
swiftly under the handsome old bridge; but the rain came 
down again and we returned to San Feliu in time for lunch. 

Enrique served the egg dishes between the soup and fish in 
platas para huevos, the separate little pans in which they were 
cooked and garnished, so that they came to the table piping hot 
—an excellent idea that appealed to Joan’s sense of economy of 
labour; so after lunch Enrique took me across the Street to a 
hardware shop where such things could be bought; later, in 
Algeciras, we bought some more, with little wooden handles, 
for, said Joan, they were the moft sensible dishes she had seen 
for a long time. If unexpefled visitors arrived, you could always 
slip up to the chicken run and with a little garnishing of cheese 
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or sauce or anything available have at least one quick course to 
Start things off. 


One day Enrique came and sat at our table as we were finishing 
lunch. 

“You like the food?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Very much.” 

He smiled his pleasure, and gave each of us a little bow over his 
wine-glass. 

“ You like Catalonia ? You like San Feliu ? ” 

“Very much,” we said again. 

“ There is something for you to see tonight.” 

He produced a small pink handbill. It announced that three 
Sardanas would be played at ten that evening, at the big Cafe 
Orlentc on the waterfront. 

“ You must see that,” he cried. “ It is Catalan—the traditional 
Catalan dance. And the music—that is Catalan too.” 

So, after dinner, wc joined Pablo and Pepe and Rosario and 
Strolled down to the front. 

The pas eo was crammed, with young men walking up and 
down in lines, a dozen abreast, and girls with their arms linked 
also walking up and down, and boys and girls eyeing each other 
with bright, curious, challenging glances; for you may segregate 
the vsexes as much as you like, you may insist on a chaperone 
every time a girl goes out, but you cannot change human nature. 
I used to notice in Majorca that half the marriages that took 
place had been assured of the blessing of nature some time 
before the event, and I used to speculate ; perhaps if youths and 
girls are so Strictly segregated, so little accustomed to being 
together, when a couple find themselves alone—and with the 
most vigilant chaperonage such things happen—the excitement 
proves too much for them; and there you are. 

They were a good-looking crowd, these young Catalans of 
San Feliu, laughing and chattering, excited already at the prospeft 
of the Sardanas; for they were out to enjoy themselves, to prove 
to their elders that they were, in spite of everything, good 
Catalans. After all the gloomy tilings we had heard it was 
encouraging to note that more Catalan than Spanish was being 
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spoken. The world has been sufficiently Stereotyped and re¬ 
duced to a common pattern already and anything that makes 
for diversity is surely to be encouraged. 

Their elders found seats in the cafes, listened to the music when 
the band arrived, gossiped and sipped their coffee or their wine 
or tossed down their eStomagals ; we paraded the length of the 
paseo with the youngsters—640 yards each way, a handsome 
Stretch for the evening Stroll among the palms, and the foun¬ 
tains, and the little flower gardens ; and even the fislierfolk had 
abandoned their nets and their boats for this occasion. When 
it was over, the boats would go out. 

Pablo suggested a scat, and we realised our selfishness. 

He pressed a hand to his Stomach. 

“ It is what I call my obsession,” he explained, with a wry 
smile. “ There is something wrong. Perhaps it is the appendix. 
I don’t know. Perhaps it’s a duodenal ulcer. Anyway, I call it 
my obsession.” 

He laughed. 

“ It’s silly, isn’t it ? But—no.” Pie turned to the waiter. 
“ Nothing for me.” And to us : “ I drink very little. Perhaps 
some milk. No coffee, no wine. That’s sad, isn’t it ? And 
very silly. My obsession . . 

He watched us benignly as we sipped our own drinks, and 
Pepe’s Rosario went skipping this way and that, very excited 
because she could dance the Sardanas as well as anybody, and 
chatter in Catalan, 

Ten o’clock. 

“ Now it will Start,” said Pablo, looking at his watch and 
sitting forward. 

Pcpc grinned. 

“ Perhaps it will Start,” he amended, and Pablo agreed. 

Half-paSt ten. 

“ Soon now it will Start.” 

Little knots of youngsters were hanging about the cafes, on 
the pavement and in the Streets and on the paseo. They were 
talking, laughing, glancing now and again towards the orchestra 
on its high platform; and presently, shortly after eleven, the 
orchestra cleared its throat, the drum banged and the Sardanas 
began, 

A slow movement first, quite Stately, The knots broke up, 
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began forming great rings, with linked arms or clasped hands. 
Inner rings formed inside them and they began swaying, with a 
simple side-Step, to a lilting, pleasant tune. Then the tempo 
speeded suddenly, it crashed into jig-time and the Steps doubled, 
the arms that all the time had been swinging up and down did a 
double swing and the whole paseo was a lively, graceful, laug hin g 
dance. 

Back to the slower tempo, back again to the faster, several 
times ; and then the dance ended. Rosario had distinguished 
herself, light-footed as a nymph, her sophisticated little ten-year- 
old face glowing with vivacity and joy. She darted back to our 
table to be kissed by Pepe, and to receive an affeflionate pat on 
her behind and the assurance that she danced better than anybody 
else in all San Feliu ; after which she was off among the crowds, 
to find her friends again. 

“ Catalan music,” said Pepe, who always knew everything. 
“ That’s the real Catalan music.” 

But, some time later, we found the piece, or something very 
nearly identical with it, in a book of Spanish folk-songs, and it 
was not in the Catalan section but in the Cordoba colleftion; 
a fa£t which we would not have dreamt of pointing out to any 
Catalan. 

Pepe knew quite a lot about music, and liked to air his know¬ 
ledge ; but Pablo was getting over his shyness and at laSt the 
truth came out. Pie played in a quartet. And the name of the 
quartet ? The Pablo Dini Quartet. Pablo was, in faft, for all 
his modesty, a maestro in his own right. 

“You must come and see me in Barcelona. You muSt meet 
my friends. We will play together. You will play a sonata 
with me, Doha Juanita. We will have music.” 

Next day we saw him and Pepe and Rosario oil on the ’bus for 
Barcelona; we had his address, we would follow shortly and we 
would have music. 


§ 

Enrique did a sum in his head. 

Pie had told me, quite casually, that he charged a flat rate of 
fifty-five pesetas a day, and the sum was not difficult to do. 
He mentioned the result. 
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We argued about it a little, because there was no charge for 
service and in fa£b there was, I saw, a discount instead. But 
Enrique was insistent. I had not many pesetas yet, and when 
the exchanges opened again I should probably get fewer than I 
had calculated on ; therefore I must be careful of them, and not 
pay more than I need. 

There were no extras. Enrique understood the personal aspedt 
of an hotelier’s job ; he knew his psychology. Nothing so 
irritates as the long list of extras that hotels in moSt countries 
contrive to add to the bill, and in Spain there are plenty, if you 
indulge in any “luxury” living—various taxes and impositions 
and charitable contributions. When Enrique said pension 
completa he meant juSt that—an inclusive charge for everything. 

We Stayed in many hotels after that. Some of them were dark 
and dismal, some were dilapidated and tumbledown, some were 
smart and modern, with few exceptions they were the humbler 
sort of hotel, because we were determined to spend our full 
period in Spain and Stretch our pesetas to the utmost', and because 
in these humbler hotels we met only Spanish people, a great 
cross-scdHon of the Spanish nation. We found in all of them the 
same personal approach, the same understanding and the same 
attitude of mind; gueSls were guests, not. jnSt casual birds of 
passage to be parted from their money; the goodwill of a 
Spanish hotel is good will indeed, and even if we went back 
now to San Feliu with no reStridtions on our currency but with 
suitcases crammed with pesetas wc should go back, infallibly, 
to Enrique and his excellent cooking and his modcSt charges. 

So the baggage was fetched down and loaded into the car and 
wc shook hands with Enrique, and with bis wife, and with little 
Ana Maria, and we set off for Barcelona; but before we left the 
town wc Stopped the car to go into a shop that sold bric-a-brac 
and buy a memento of San Feliu. It was a tiny porron carved in 
wood—a diminutive replica of the large glass or earthenware 
wine jug with a long pointed spout from which, if you are 
expert, you may drink your wine. It carried an inscription: 
II do, ck San Feliu de Guixols. We had often wondered who 
bought A Souvenir from Brighton or A Present from Rothesay; 
now we knew. 

Wc slipped out of San Feliu and climbed the Steep hill and 
looked back down upon the harbour, and the villas in their terraced 
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gardens, and the clean clear-cut buildings of the waterfront, and 
the long paseo with its palms, and the warren of narrow Streets 
behind, and the buildings that Straggled up the ravines and 
splayed out upon the flatter ground above ; we looked down 
upon the cemetery, with its massive walls in which the dead are 
placed and scaled up for eternity, for the Spaniard’s grave is a 
cubicle in a wall and not a hole in the ground ; then on over the 
crc£t of the hill and down into the ravines that gash the cliffs and 
pitch Steeply to the sea, and so once more to Barcelona. 
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Catalan City 


T he great garage hummed with a&ivity—cars being washed, 
cars being greased, cars being repaired, engineers working at 
lathes to manufacture for themselves the spare parts that could 
not be imported from abroad. 

Don Josef’s partner was there, tall, elderly, with the manners 
of a former generation, severe both in his impeccable dress 
and in his manner. Meeting him, it was impossible to think 
of the days when he had been forced to work as a labourer in 
his own garage; and evidently the firm was a business concern 
of first importance, no mean achievement in these days when 
the main source of income, profit on the sale of cars, had been 
reduced lay shortage to a mere trickle. 

“No money yet?” Don Josef laughed. “ All right.” 

He opened the cash-box again; and, thus supplied, we set 
out to look for a hotel, preferably one with a garage attached. 
That is never easy to find in a city, and the hotels that Don 
Josef and his partner recommended were not for us, if our 
Spanish journey was not to begin and end in Catalonia. All 
the cheaper hotels were full and we found ourselves in the wide 
Plaza de Cataluna with its Statues and its fountains and its pigeons, 
and parked the car and set off on foot to track down at least 
a lodging for the night. 

We walked down the Ramblas, the long continuous boulevard 
with its tall trees, its rattling tramcars on the narrow carriage¬ 
ways on either side and its broad central pavement where you 
may sit in the shade of the trees, or Stroll up and down among 
the sellers of matches, the sellers of cigarettes, the sellers of 
white bread, all calmly breaking the law under the benignant 
eyes of the blue-clad police. 

Cynics will give you a simple explanation of Spain’s black 
markets. The men responsible for the control of petrol fix the 
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official petrol ration so that it will consume only a small part 
of the available supply—and pass on the remainder, at a hand¬ 
some profit, to the unofficial pumps; the men responsible for 
the distribution of flour issue bread rations for only a fraction 
of the available flour—and pass the rest to the bakers of illegal 
white bread, again at a handsome profit. That is what we were 
told, by the more cynical. It may be true. It was none of our 
business; and in any case had a Spaniard asked if there were 
no black markets in Britain the conversation could have grown 
embarrassing. . , . 

We walked the length of the Ramblas—the Rambla Canaleta, 
the Rambla dc los Estudios with its baroque Church of our 
Lady of Belen (Bethlehem) and its bird market, the Rambla de 
las Flores with its exceedingly beautiful flower market, the 
Rambla del Centro where El Liceo, the Opera House, is situated, 
and finally the Rambla dc Santa Monica which opens out towards 
the great Plaza de la Paz, with the ancient fortress of the Atara- 
zanas that houses a naval museum, and the focal point of the 
whole Ramblas, the Statue of Christopher Columbus surmounting 
a column 195 feet high, built in 1888 ; there is a lift inside to 
the top, which is surrounded by a railed platform from which 
you can look out over nearly the whole of the city. 

We made our way back to the top of the Rambla del Centro 
and turned down a narrow Street on the right and found the 
Hotel Conclal. A room was available and there was a large 
garage beyond the comidor, with vacant space for the car, 
although I had to go by devious one-way Streets to a cul-de-sac 
beside a little old church, to reach the entrance. The charge 
for the room was thirty pesetas for the first night and twenty 
pesetas thereafter. It was on the Primera, which turned out to 
be in fad the third floor, looking out on to a narrow court and 
Straight down into the flat opposite. 

Next morning we set out to see what could be done. First 
to the British Consulate in the Calle Trafalgar, to learn in the 
financial sedion that nothing could in fad be done for us. The 
Consul could cash travellers’ cheques at a provisional rate but 
a Letter of Credit could only be negotiated through a bank; 
so, refusing to take the situation too seriously, we Strolled 
through the city, hack to the Plaza de Cataluna. The banks 
were all open but doing no business in soft currencies, and they 
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were all heavily guarded by soldiers with rifles or automatic 
weapons slung on their shoulders. An interesting cro$s-se£Uon, 
these soldiers, coming from all parts of Spain, some of them with 
the hawklike features and swarthy skins of the south, others 
with thin-lipped, lean hard faces and flint-hard eyes. 

We lunched at the hotel. It was a surprising meal, soup and 
eggs and meat and potatoes and vegetables and fruit and wine, 
all for twelve pesetas. The comidor was crowded and our 
waiter darted here and there, wiping his perspiring bald head 
with his napkin as he ran. He served deftly, performing a swift 
conjuring trick with each dish, and each time after helping us he 
would look at the serving dish, put his head on one side, frown, 
cluck his regret at any waste, then make a gesture that clearly 
indicated : “ What the hell 1 ”—and lip the dish up and scrape 
what remained and all the gravy on to my plate. A very 
practical gesture. 

After lunch I had a chat with him. I wanted cigarettes. 

“Cigarettes? Certainly, seiior, WhaL kind do you like? 
Philip' Morris ? ” 

“ It doesn’t matter—so long as they’re not Spanish 1 ” 

He laid a long finger on the side of his long nose, fished out 
a key, opened a cupboard and handed me a carton. It was 
cheaper than in San Feliu—-perhaps because the risk was less, 
the supply more constant and, no doubt, the police less vigilant. 

Remembering previous sufferings from the long faSts between 
meals in Spain, we went back to the Ramblas in the afternoon, 
to shop. FirSt to the great market, for fruit, and rolls and bread 
—but not the dark, soggy official bread, As you walk down the 
broad pavement under the trees women Stand about with their 
large black aprons caught up to their waists and bulging roundly. 
You catch an eye, you hesitate, and a comer of the apron is 
held out so that you can see the white loaves and rolls inside. 
You pay your money and you take your loaf and, carrying it 
openly under your arm, go on your way ; and for all the furtive- 
ncss of it these women might juSt as well display their wares 
openly. The police turn indifferent eyes upon them; no doubt 
policemen like white bread too. 

Matches are officially sold only in the official tabacalcrias, 
which are open, of course, only during normal business hours ; 
so up and down the Streets lurk men with trays, displaying, in 
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the dim Street lights, their little piles of matchboxes and cigar¬ 
ettes. They keep to the patches of shadow between the lights ; 
but even so it seems open to doubt that anyone would ever 
molest them. 

In the late afternoon we decided to go and call on Pablo Dini, 
who had said he would be in his Studio at six. It was in the 
Avenida Jose Antonio, on the sixth floor, and as the lift was 
not working we climbed laboriously up and heard the muffled 
sound of a piano. Beethoven’s Sonata Pathtiique was being 
played with brilliance and assurance. 

I rang and knocked, the music Stopped and the door opened. 
Dini ushered us into Ids Studio—a large bare room, with a settee 
and a few chairs and a piano and, up some Steps, an alcove sur¬ 
rounded with glass that gave on to the flat roof. There was a 
small cubicle off the Studio, with wash-basin and bed where Dini 
slept on occasion, and at the far end of the room large french 
doors that opened on to the flat roof on the other side, with 
ornamental Stone balustrades and a view down into the Avenida 
and over the roof-tops towards Tibidabo. 

A little dapper man, with a gentle dreamy face and lively 
humorous eyes, had leapt up at out entrance, and Pablo intro¬ 
duced him—ids friend Juan Llovell, also a violinist and in fa£t 
a member of the Barcelona Municipal Orchestra. Unlike Pablo, 
he knew no English, and although he had Studied in Paris he 
spoke not a word of French nowadays. His Spanish, however, 
in spite of his being a Catalan, was the most chatming and the 
clearest I have ever heard—and it was not simply for out benefit. 
Juan spoke always with the same limpid clarity, making a pretty 
language beautiful. 

“ Let’s go to the Barrio Gotico,” he suggested, after the 
initial chat. “ You must see everything in Barcelona.” 

The Goths, under the Moorish invasion, retired mostly to 
the north and wcSt, and in Aragon you will find a very different 
type of Spaniard from the normal foreigner’s notion—the heavy- 
featured, downright. Stolid Gothic type with the inStinfis more 
of a beer swiller than of a wine drinker. But only the Gothic 
barons and their followers retired before the Moors; the common 
people, particularly in the towns, remained where they were and 
lived, in comparative safety and with complete tolerance, under 
their new masters. The Barrio Gotico is therefore the centre 
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of the city’s more ancient buildings and the place to make for 
firSt. 

So we clatLered down the Stairs and out and Pablo hailed a 
taxi, which deposited us near the great cathedral. Pablo tied 
a large silk handkerchief on Joan’s head and we climbed the 
Steps and walked inside. 

We expedited to find ourselves at once in die main part of the 
cathedral; instead we entered the lovely cloisters, Still lit by 
shafts of evening sunlight, a tranquil and beautiful retreat from 
the traffic and noise of Barcelona’s busiest quarter. Several 
young men were industriously sketching, two cats chased each 
other among the flowers and the bushes and over the balustrades, 
and in the cloister garden, ringed with palms, live placid geese 
swam upon the ornamental pond, gliding complacently under 
the falling spray of the fountain. 

It was dark inside the great cathedral, dark and eerie, lit only 
by the tall candles that burned in many of the chapels ; Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart seemed to be the favourite, and Joan 
felt sorry for some of the saints, St. P'ranciseo Xavier among 
them, whose chapels were dark and deserted, and dingy with 
dufl and cobwebs; apparently nobody gave them a thought. 
But no doubt on their fcafl days they would be gay enough. 

Underneath the organ was an enormous carved head of a 
Turk with flaring eyes—•“ A trophy,” said Pablo ; it reminded 
me of an inexpertly mounted head of a lion in a friend’s house; 
and why not ? There was a time surely when Turks’ heads, 
or Saracens’ heads, or more properly Arabs’ and Moors’ heads, 
were mounted as trophies in Spanish homes. . . . 

From the cathedral we went to the Diputacion, with its great 
arches and its winding flone flaircases, where the Moorish 
influence was Strong, Up in the Patio de los Naranjas, where 
the trees flill bore their oranges, we found the sun again, lighting 
up a blaze of colour, the pond in winch goldfish of a brilliance 
unbelievable swam and basked, with one enormous creature, 
also gilt, of unknown species—-perhaps a giant carp. Pigeons 
were drinking at the fountains find the goldfish followed us as 
we walked round, expecting to be fed. 

With its blue tiling, the sunlight slanting on the bright 
green of the orange trees and their golden fruit, and glinting 
on the golden bodies of the fish, the patio glowed with light and 
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colour, the Strong bold colours of tall zinnias and begonias. 
We Stopped to admire a small Statue of St. George and the 
Dragon and so were led to the beautiful little chapel of San 
Jorge, Catalonia’s patron saint. 

It was growing late; but Juan Llovell had suddenly found 
an object in life. This was the slack season for musicians; 
there was little to do, except to go down to the Musicians’ Club 
in the lower Ramblas and find out if any jobs offered. That did 
not take much time and he had already determined to devote 
the next few days to our education. 

So we crossed the Plaza de San Jaime and went into the 
Ayuntamiento. An obliging janitor switched on lights as we 
entered the handsome rooms with their mosaics and their murals. 
To conduit the business of a great city in such surroundings— 
muSt not that be an inspiration in itself? One very beautiful 
chamber with parquet floors and great chandeliers and murals 
had also a painted ceiling, mostly in sombre colours, buffs and 
browns and blacks, by Jose Maria Sert. It depicted the Storming 
of a fort and the Startling thing about it was the astonishing feat 
of perspective ; from whichever part of the room you looked 
up at it the perspective remained true, and the effeft was arresting 
and impressive. Most ceilings can only be seen properly by 
lying flat on your back and looking up; this was designed to 
be looked at as you walked about, and years of hard work 
mu 5 t have gone into the preliminary sketches and the final 
execution. 

We saw more work of Sert’s as we went along the galleries 
to the great handsome Council Chamber, a room that muSt 
surely have a profound effeCt upon the deliberations conducted 
there. When we came out Into the Street again we were ready 
to call it a day ; but Llovell was only beginning to enjoy himself. 
He loved his Barcelona, and Pablo trailed along pretending he 
had seen all these things before. But he had to admit that he had 
not seen what Llovell now took us to—the Museum of Barcelona, 
with the remains of the old Roman city underground. It has 
been cleverly contrived and is beautifully kept, for excavations 
were Still proceeding and new finds being made. Here were 
Roman amphorae, and ancient Christian tombs, and models of 
the Temple of Augustus and other buildings of the Roman 
period, reconstructed with infinite care. Four paintings on the 
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walls displayed the first settlements out of which Barcelona 
grew, showing the position of the principal buildings and of 
the walls and harbour. 

Back now into the waning evening light, and Juan went 
trotting eagerly across the Plaza del 11 ey to the Palace of the 
Kings of Aragon. It has had a checkered history and nearly 
vanished altogether, incorporated into modern blocks of flats. 
These tenements, ugly and wholly utilitarian in this working- 
class diStrift, had invaded the great halls and chambers, slicing 
off what they wanted so that at one time it was almost impossible 
to trace the extent and design of the great palace, almost the only 
thing remaining being the fine Stairway, the entrance and the 
imposing tower. But the Palace had eventually been saved, 
and work was even then going ahead on further restoration, 
eliminating the traces that Still remained of the tenements inside 
it. The enormous throne room with its mighty arches has been 
wholly restored, although the floor remains uneven. 

There was Still, Juan declared, plenty of daylight; and so we 
Started walking again, Pablo and I in the rear, Juan and Joan in 
front; for Pablo needed a little sympathetic consideration. His 
“ obsession ” did not take kindly to such energetic pursuits. 

All the way down the long broad Gran Via Tayetana wc 
walked, as far as the Correos, for I had rashly mentioned some 
letters to poSt; then back by side Streets to the Ramblas and a 
scat at laSt in a caft. 

“ Now,” Juan said, “ you must have a Catalan drink. Hor- 
chata de chi fa." 

Wc waited hopefully; and we were rewarded. The waiter 
brought four tall glasses full, it seemed, of milk ; a faint aroma 
as of coconut gave it a bouquet and we sipped with curiosity. 
It is not easy to describe, but it somewhat resembles an unusually 
delicate coconut milk with the nut ground into it, and it was, 
we found, refreshing. Juan explained. 

“ The chufa—don’t you know it ? But of course you don’t. 
It only grows near Valencia—a little nut grown in the ground. 
Another time we’ll buy some chufas—they are good to eat.” 

ft What I’d like,” I declared, f< is some seed. It might grow 
in Rhodesia.” 

But Juan merely smiled ; the chufa belonged to Catalonia and 
only in Catalonia could you enjoy hotclrata de chufa. 
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“ Now,” said Pablo as we finished the drink, “ I go. I go 
to have my supper with my mother and sister. I live with them, 
you see, although I also have the Studio, where I Stay some tim es. 
But I have only a light supper which will not vex my obsession, 
and my mother prepares it for me. So I rnuSt beg to be excused.” 

This was a disappointment; for after all Pablo was our friend. 
We had looked forward to a small dinner party together, and 
perhaps some music afterwards. It seemed a shame that he had 
to go, like this, but he patted his stomach regretfully and went 
off. Juan showed signs of indecision. 

“ You must dine with us,” I begged. “ Unless you are very 
anxious to get home ? ” 

No, there was no hurry; he did not want to leave us yet. 

“ Then if you’ll suggest where we should go,” I invited, and 
he rose briskly. 

“ We’ll go to the Barrio Chino, to one of the restaurants 
there.” 

The Barrio Chino is the Bohemian quarter of Barcelona, a 
kind of Catalan Montmartre or Soho, but there are no Chinese 
there now, nor have been for centuries; perhaps in the early 
days a small colony existed. The Streets were narrow and ill- 
lit and many of them were crowded; but Juan knew every 
lane and alleyway, and presently he halted outside a narrow 
entrance. There were bright lights within and Iris face bore a 
contented smile. 

“ It is the Cafe Leopoldo. Shall we go in here ? It is quite 
good.” 

So in we went. 

The arrangement was unusual. First a fairly large room, with 
every table taken; then Stairs up to another room behind it, 
also fully booked, and beyond that a smaller Staircase to two 
smaller adjoining rooms, where we found a corner table that 
gave us a view into the next room. The place was well lit, 
clean and bright, a place to which people came to enjoy them¬ 
selves over a leisurely meal—people of all sorts, animated and 
vivacious and gay. Juan ordered for us all— entrecote, which 
proved to be an enormous slab of excellent beef, with fried 
potatoes; white bread and a bottle of a pleasing white wine, 
and after it melon and coffee. 

Meanwhile we were entertained. 
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A large party of men dined at a long table in the next room and 
al the head of the table sat a huge, heavily built fellow with a 
bull neck and a dominant voice. Round the table passed the 
porron, an enormous one, which each of the party would lift 
in turn in front of his face, and tilt so that a jet of wine shot 
from the long spout into ltis open moulh. The man at the 
head, catching our eyes upon him, grabbed the porron and rose 
to his feet and bowed to us. Then he lifted the porron to the 
full Stretch of his arms above his head, threw his head back and 
opened his mouth, tilted the spout and let the jet curve out and 
down from a distance of at least eighteen inches. He did not 
appear to swallow. The wine simply poured in a Steady Stream 
down his throat, until there were cries of protest from the whole 
table; and the porron was all but cmpLy when he lowered it. 
He bowed to us again, with rather less precision, and sat down 
with a suddenness that shook the floor. He shot up again 
almost at once, however, to grab the refilled poiron from a 
neighbour and, flourishing it in our direftion, burSt into song. 

Juan’s sensitive face quivered with distaste. Ilis rather prim 
little mouth became more prim. 

“ Aragonese,” he said, with tolerant contempt, as if this 
explained all; and sure enough the big man tried again to sing 
and bellowed a recognizable efl'ort at a well-known song of 
Aragon. 

In the intervals between such diversions we talked about 
Barcelona, about Pablo and about Juan Llovell, for we wanted 
to know as much as possible. 

J uan had been in Barcelona when the Civil War began. On 
which side, then ? 

He spread out his hands. 

“ I am a Catalan. There was only one side—the Government 
which had promised us autonomy. But I was not a soldier.” 

It would have been difficult to imagine Juan handling a rifle 
and shooting people; and plainly lie had found it too difficult 
himself. Instead, being full of zeal to serve, he had volunteered 
to dig trenches. 

All Spaniards, of course, are mad. But I could think of 
nothing madder than this quiet, dreamy, dapper little man 
offering to go and dig trenches for other people to fight in. 
But he did. He even went to Madrid to dig trenches. He 
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remained nine months in Madrid. By that time he had had 
enough. Not of the back-breaking and hand-callousing labour 
of trench digging but of the people for whom he was working. 
Enough of the nightly orgy of pillage, and robbery with violence, 
and murder and rape and every form of atrocity that followed 
as a natural course after the liberal and enlightened section of 
the Government had been forced out of office by the communists 
and anarchists and their international masters. The military 
governor of Madrid was the Russian Consul. 

“ It was complete chaos,” Llovell told us. “ Complete dis¬ 
organization. Nobody obeyed orders. Everybody tried to give 
orders. Nobody cared what happened anywhere else. The 
foreigners—the International Brigade—perhaps fought well. 
Anyway, they were there months before any Italians or Germans 
arrived on the other side. And the International Brigade out¬ 
numbered the Italians and Germans—I mean the totals through¬ 
out the war—by more than two to one. But for the International 
Brigade, the only real support the Government had—I mean the 
only support that counted—was from the Catalans and the Basques, 
fighting for autonomy. The reSt were a rabble. They never 
Stood any chance against trained troops with real officers, not 
miners and carters and Street sweepers playing at being officers. 
Everybody did juSt what they liked. JuSt as they did here in 
Barcelona. If you hadn’t an overcoat and you saw a man who 
wasn’t of your party and who was wearing an overcoat, it didn’t 
matter at all that he was on your side. You juSt shot him and 
helped yourself. No, nine months were long enough. I saw 
then that this was really a Marxist revolution, not a fight against 
rebels to preserve law and order. So I came home.” 

That simple final Statement had, inevitably, a touch of Llovell’s 
irrepressible dreamy humour in it. He came home. One 
imagines a crazy, desperate, wild adventure of those days, 
escaping from his labour company, walking away and mingling 
with the disorganized mobs, finding his way to the railway, 
finding his way on to a train which might or might not leave, 
which might go anywhere or nowhere; arriving, after a dozen 
narrow escapes and some incredible shifts, in Barcelona, making 
his way somehow home to the hill suburb outside. To the 
dapper clothes and the umbrella. 

“ After that I Stayed at home,” he added. “ For a very long 
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time. I Stayed indoors for months. What else could I do ? 
The communists would have shot me. And besides, I had no 
very old clothes. It was dangerous to be well dressed in 
Barcelona. So I Stayed at home and played the violin.” 

He was only one of millions who had been swiftly disillusioned. 
And now ? 

“ Now the country is at peace. Now there is law and order 
again. Of course not everybody is contented. How could they 
be ? There is great poverty. And there arc plenty of people 
Still in prison. But that’s juSt as well. They’re not political 
prisoners really, they’re people who were guilty of real crimes— 
the crimes I saw every day in Madrid. But the main thing is 
that Spain is peaceful.” 

“ Would the people like to overthrow the regime ? ” Joan 
asked curiously. In totalitarian Spain, you will observe, you 
may talk as freely as you please anywhere ; people do not lower 
their voices when they criticize Franco. Press and radio are 
controlled, speech is free, and anyone could have overheard our 
conversation, in deliberate and careful phrases for Joan’s benefit. 

Llovell shook a positive head. 

“ On no account. Because that could only be done by civil 
war, and we have had enough of civil war. The one thing we 
all fear is another civil war. We will do anything to avoid that. 
Besides . . . who else is there ? We require a Strong central 
government, to rebuild the nation’s economy and industry. 
We’ve got that. And if it’s often corrupt—well, has there 
ever been a government in Spain that was not corrupt ? We 
don’t necessarily approve of Franco. But wc don’t want to 
change him for some other form of government. All this talk 
by foreign countries—they are Stupid to try to interfere in Spain. 
We’re proud, you know. We don’t like to be told what to do—• 
not even by our own government. And when foreigners Start 
telling us—’Well, of course that’s the quickest way to make every¬ 
body rally behind Franco, Every time some silly fool in Britain 
or America attacks Franco he muft be delighted—for the Govern¬ 
ment prints the attack in all the papers and then the Spaniards 
get angry and say the foreigners ought to mind their own 
business, and even the people who hate Franco would be ready 
to fight for him againft the foreigners 1 ” 

A simple lesson in political psychology—and much the same 
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as we had heard from Enrique and others in San Feliu. I have 
often wondered if indeed the frequent attacks on Franco in 
Britain and elsewhere were inspired for that very purpose. But 
perhaps that would be to attribute too much subtlety to the 
politicians. 

Presently we reminded Juan that we had arranged to meet 
Pablo at the Cafe Navarro and we caught a tram in the Ramblas 
to the Plaza de Cataluna and up the wide., handsome Paseo de 
Gracia to a busy intersection where, shortly after eleven o’clock, 
we found Pablo patiently sitting by himself, waving waiters 
away. His obsession forbade indulgence. We joined him and 
persuaded him that a glass of hot milk would do the obsession 
good, and so settled down for another long chat. 

“ Tomorrow,” Pablo told us, “ there is music. The Municipal 
Orchestra is playing at a cinema in Barceloneta. That’s a 
working-class diStrift and the audience will be all working class. 
The entrance fee is nominal. It will be quite good and you 
mu^t go because then you will hear Llovell playing.” 

We agreed to meet at half-paSt ten next morning, and so walked 
home by ourselves and to bed by three a.m. 


§ 

We were acquiring a technique. We Stayed in bed as long as 
possible, trying to go to sleep again each time we woke up, so 
that it would be really late when we rose. This was the only 
way of Staving off our hunger long enough, and when we went 
downstairs at nine-thirty we found early desayuno about to be 
served. So we could fortify ourselves immediately with cafe 
con leche and biscuits and go off diredtly to our rendezvous 
with Pablo. He was very corre&ly dressed, in black jacket and 
pin-Stripe trousers and Stiff collar, and he carried his violin, for 
he had agreed to play as leader in place of another violinist. 

We travelled by tram, a long journey through drab wide 
Streets into the Barceloneta diStridt, the fishermen’s quarter, 
where a fair was in progress, There were Stalls with food and 
drink and ice-cream and nuts, there were amusement parks and 
roundabouts and all the rest, and the Sunday morning crowds 
were animated and already enjoying themselves; but the Cine 
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Marina was packed when we got there. Good music would be 
appreciated. 

The programme was well chosen. The orchestra of ninety, 
Llovell explained, was a municipal orchestra; it belonged to the 
city and therefore the whole city ought to be able to enjoy it. 
The orchestra played not only in the heart of the city at formal 
concerts, but all over, particularly in the poorer districts. Its 
aim was education as well as entertainment; it sought to culti¬ 
vate a taSte for good music and in this it had an immense advan¬ 
tage over orchestras anywhere outside Spain. 

Spanish music is traditional—and most particularly Spanish 
popular music is traditional. You may hear some jazz, but 
most Spaniards have little patience with the morbid depraved 
cacophony of jazz with its Negro-Jewish inspiration. They 
are far too virile to be satisfied with anything so disillusioned and 
if vast quantities of cheap music are produced annually in Spain 
it is all traditional music, purely Spanish music and therefore at 
least to some extent sincere. 

So it is fairly easy to lead the uneducated Spaniard on to higher 
things; his taSte has not been depraved ; merely its development 
has been arrested, and the Municipal Orchestra under its MaeStro 
Direftor Eduardo Toldla set out to continue its development. 

The programme began with the Overture to Oberon , went on 
to U Aprhs-Midi d’un Faune, then the Overture to Die Met tier- 
singer, and ended with Dvorak’s Symphony Number 5. Not by 
any means a highbrow programme, in fa6t a real popular con¬ 
cert ; but at least the music had quality and the orchestra was 
competent. 

Afterwards, we learnt something of the economics of the 
orchestra—and of musicians in Spain. MoSt of the members 
were full-time players in the orchestra and their salaries averaged 
seven hundred pesetas a month. To live at all in Barcelona 
one required a minimum of three thousand pesetas a month. 
How did they live ? Nobody quite knew. Juan hung about 
the Musicians’ Club—originally the Musicians’ Union, but unions 
were now banned—and hoped some odd jobs would turn up, 
when he would go off to scrape his fiddle wherever it was 
required. The others did the same, playing in caffs, playing at 
dances and weddings and funerals and fairs, eking out a bare 
subsistence as they could. 
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It was tragic; yet no one could be more sincerely devoted 
to music than were these men; and as for Pablo, he lived 
exclusively for his violin. He could play the piano brilliantly, 
but he discounted that. He was not a pianist. Pie had his 
own quartet and during the season he had many engagements ; 
occasionally he gave lessons, although only to very advanced pupils, 
for he was an executant, not a teacher ; and somehow he managed. 
Money concerned him very little and the lack of it seemed hardly 
to affedt him at all. Except in one respeft. 

We soon came to realize that centimos were important, and 
so there were repeated quarrels ; for either Pablo or Juan would 
whip out the cash to pay for trams and Metros and coffees and 
horchatas and tips and entrance fees to this and that, and one had 
to be constantly alert to forestall them. We were gueSts in 
Barcelona and they had taken upon themselves the duties of 
ho§ls. 


§ 

Pablo had to go off at once to his meagre lunch, the concession 
to his inside that his mother always specially prepared; Juan 
lived far out of town in the hills to the weft and as his wife, 
he let drop, was an invalid he wanted to go home to lunch. 
So we were left to our own devices until later in the day, and 
returned to the hotel to find the Sunday midday meal a substantial 
one, Still at twelve pesetas. How the hotel managed it I do 
not know, for in the restaurants a very simple two-course meal 
might coft thirty or forty at IeaSt. 

Later in the afternoon we walked up the Rambla de las Flores to 
the Lycet Station of the Metro, which is clean and airy and modem, 
the Stations only juft below ground so that there are no fatiguing 
trudges down endless corridors, no long Stairs, no escalators or 
lifts to take up more time than you spend in the aftual train. 
At Lesseps Station Llovell was waiting for us, and the “ blue 
tram ” took us to the funicular railway that climbs to the top of 
Tibidabo, a i,6oo-foot hill that dominates Barcelona from the 
north-weft. The funicular was crammed with people having 
an afternoon out, all set to enjoy themselves; the line is 
1,300 yards long and the gradient is Steep, about one in four. 
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There is a Stop below the summit called the Gateway to Heaven, 
not for romantic or religious reasons but because it is the halt 
for the fam ous Fabra Observatory, whose telescope is one of 
the moSt powerful in Spain. 

At the top we came out on to level ground, with baluStraded 
promenades and terraces and caft and dance hall as well as the 
extravagantly ornate little Church of the Sacred Heart, a recent 
and Still unfinished acquisition. All taStes were catered for, with 
merry-go-rounds, an immense swinging arm with little cages, and 
an aeroplane suspended from a crane jib which went round and 
round into space. These things Juan dismissed with contempt; 
Tibidabo was to be ascended for one reason—the sheer magnifi¬ 
cence of its view. Barcelona lay spread out below, and Juan 
pointed out the hill suburb where he lived; then we walked 
round the mountain-top and looked westward. 

“ There’s Montserrat,” Juan died, pointing, and the peculiar 
interfused cone-peaks of the great mountain were easily dis¬ 
tinguishable. The great rolling plain between lay far below us, 
and as we continued round the top of Tibidabo we could follow 
the line of the ranges to the Pyrenees. 

There is always exhilaral ion in being upon a height, in looking 
down upon man and his handiwork, and one wondered if the 
aeroplane and the wheel and the swings and roundabouts were 
really necessary ; people patronized them, but perhaps simply 
because they were there. But far more people were interested 
in the view, in crowding together to Stare downwards at the 
vast ant-heap in which their lives were spent. No doubt a 
salutary prospedt. 

We spent a long time on the top, walking round the mountain 
road paSt the broadcasting Station with its great tower, then 
made our way back down to find Pablo awaiting us, with his 
usual air of melancholy contentment, at the Cafe Glaciar. Llovcll 
had to go off to play in a church and Pablo presently had to go 
off to his light supper, so we Strolled back down to the Ramblas 
and wandered into the great fruit market. Everthing could be 
had here and we laid in a good Stock—peaches, grapes, bananas, 
melon—and bought some meat-sandwich rolls, and some 
ensaimadas from Majorca, which Joan had never tasted, and so 
went home to the hotel. 

It was several hours yet before dinner. We bathed, and it 
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seemed too much trouble to dress again. We read the evening 
paper, which announced that the new rate of exchange had 
now been fixed at thirty pesetas to the pound Sterling, which 
would mean probably seventy pesetas at tourist rate ; and with 
this depressing news, confirming our fears and threatening to 
curtail our trip by reducing by a third the pesetas we could 
buy, we ate our sandwiches and fruit and drank a bottle of wine 
and, before we knew it, fell fast asleep and woke up only in 
time for desayuno in our room next morning. 

There was no announcement in the morning papers about the 
tourist rate. That Still remained to be fixed, but I went off 
hopefully to the bank. I was by no means the only hopeful 
visitor. There were queues at every guichet; and the queues 
waited in vain for someone to pay attention to them. After an 
hour and a half I learnt that no money could yet be changed 
except at thirty pesetas to the pound; I visited the consulate 
again, but again without results, and so it seemed that we muSt 
remain yet a while in Barcelona. 

There was one man we wanted to see, an old man who through 
a brother in Rhodesia had heard of Joan and had sent her a 
great bundle of Spanish songs and music. We wanted to meet 
him and tell him about his brother, and thank him for the music. 
His office was in the Via Layetana, and here we found a bouncing, 
energetic little man of seventy-seven, with a great hearty chuckle 
which became more and more in evidence as wc asked him about 
business. Business ? There was no business. He was a Jew, 
he was accustomed to working hard and making money; but 
now he could not work hard because there was practically no 
work to do and he and his partner could not make any money. 
How did they manage ? They managed. Money—it was a 
crazy thing, in Spain. You had it, you spent it. If you had 
none, Still you managed. If you had a lot, you only juSt managed 
all the same. 

There is quite a Jewish community in Barcelona, with two 
synagogues. The Jews in Spain, in the old days, were Sephardim, 
like those of North Africa, but when the Moots were expelled 
many Jews went with them, preferring the tolerance of Islam to 
the intolerance of medieval Christianity. Later, the Spaniards 
got rid of the Jews who remained by ordering them to be¬ 
come Christian or emigrate. Large numbers of them emigrated, 
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particularly to Greece and the Levant and the Island of Rhodes, 
while others were content to move across the narrow sea to 
Morocco or Algeria. In Rhodes and elsewhere the Jewish com¬ 
munities retained not merely their Jewish religion but their 
Spanish background ; they continued to speak Spanish in their 
homes, to eat Spanish food and drink Spanish wines; and, 
after five hundred years, they Still do. I know a number of 
Jews from Rhodes, now aptly enough in Rhodesia, whose 
mother-tongue is Spanish and whose culture is really Spanish— 
Spanish food, Spanish music, Spanish manners, ihe Spanish 
attitude of mind. It is, when you think of it, an astounding 
survival; because the ancestors of these people were forcibly 
ejected from Spain, their relatives tortured by the Inquisition, 
whose first business was not with heretics but with Jews. They 
had, surely, every incentive to hate Spain, to try to forget Spain ; 
yet today their descendants think of Spain with a Strange nostalgia. 
Their Spanish is not quite the Spanish you will hear anywhere 
in Spain, it is more cor reft, much less colloquial and little affefted 
by modern trends ; yet it is fluent, smooth and pleasing Spanish. 

Many Sephardic Jews have returned to Spain during this 
century, and there are small Jewish communities in the chief 
cities. Like the Protestants and Moslems, they are free to 
worship as they please so long as they do so only indoors and 
make no public demonstration of their religion ; their children, 
of course, must attend the State schools where the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic religion is compulsory. All children must 
be educated as Roman Catholics; which docs not prevent the 
perpetuation of other religions inside Spain or induce the male 
Spaniard to take much aftive interest in the Church, which the 
average Spaniard leaves to his women-folk. 

Our little energetic friend chuckled gleefully at what we told 
him of his young brother. So he had turned British, had he ? 
He was a Rhodesian now ? Well, well. He had often thought 
of turning British himself. But now he would remain in 
Barcelona, where he had been since 1939. He was used to it— 
and after all he was not so young. He had his business here, 
which at least kept him amused, and he managed. So why 
bother to change? 

It was a philosophy which, in effeft, was common in Catalonia. 
Things were bad; but what did that matter? One always 
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managed somehow. Nobody seemed to have any faith left in 
better days to come. 

After lunch we were to meet Pablo again but found Juan 
Llovell instead ; the obsession was being troublesome and Pablo 
had telephoned to ask his friend to substitute for him. We 
walked down to the Statue of Cristobal Colon and then up the 
great Calle Marques del Duero to the Plaza de Espana, a huge 
wide square with the bull-ring on the inland side and, between 
it and the sea, the famous hill of Montjuich—the Jews 1 Hill , 
as Juan explained. 

The Romans called it Mons Jo vis or Mons Judaicus and, 
crowned with a large fortress, it rises sharply from the water¬ 
front of the outer port at the southern end of the town to a 
height of 640 feet, dominating the great harbour. For the 
Exhibition of 1929 it was converted into a park, and the handsome 
buildings remain as a monument to the city’s former wealth 
and prosperity. The entrance from the Plaza is through immense 
gates with tall pillars, leading up an avenue Ranked by the pavil¬ 
ions of the exhibition towards the monumental fountain, one 
of the sights of Barcelona at night, when it is sometimes illumin¬ 
ated in colours. Many of the pavilions Still had their old 
inscriptions and we could read the names of the different countries 
that had occupied them during the exhibition. These pavilions 
are Still in use for the international “ Sample Fair ” held each 
June. 

From the fountain a series of broad handsome Stairways led 
to the Palacio Nacional; but first Llovell decreed we must see 
the Pueblo Espanol, so we turned to the right up a broad avenue 
lined with oleanders to a handsome gateway, a copy of the 
famous one at Avila, and entered the “ Spanish Village ”. All 
the buildings of Montjuich, except the fortress, were erefted for 
the exhibition, and this village was built on a permanent basis. 
The architects mu 5 t have enjoyed themselves, for they had a 
free hand to create a veritable town that would be representative 
of every province of Spain. Flere you can Study almost every 
Style of Spanish architecture, each building a replica of an exist¬ 
ing one typical of some town or province, and in one little 
Street we found people Still living and working there. Some 
shops were open, dealing in native crafts, and we spent a long 
time admiring the wrought-iron work in one—hanging lanterns, 
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lamp brackets, screens, garden gates. In another shop a man 
was busy making dolls. A queer, peaceful, out-of-the-world 
spot, this Pueblo Espafiol, in which to live remote from the 
city, in a silence broken only by the cooing of doves. 

From the Pueblo we climbed round the shoulder of the hill 
to the Palacio Nacional, now the Catalan Museum of Art, and 
we Stood for a while on the wide baluStraded terrace looking 
down upon the fountain and the avenue and the pillars and the 
Plaza de Espana, with the great round bull-ring beyond. Then 
on up the hill through charmingly laid-out grounds, by the 
Museum of Music and the Numismatic Cabinet containing a 
valuable collection of coins, and Llovcll led us, by pleasant paths 
among trees and gardens, to the old Fucnte del Gato. 

“ People used to come up here long before the Exhibition,” 
Llovell told us. “ They would come to have a picnic, and enjoy 
the view and the air and the country. But they always had to 
bring water with them. So some of the people who were 
fondest of Montjuich decided to build a fountain. This is it.” 

It was a public-spiritecl aClion and the pretty little fountain, 
in a sylvan setting, muft indeed have been a boon to everybody 
who came here. Nearby there is a restaurant, in a beautiful 
garden among the woods, and there are flights of Stone Steps, 
and secluded gardens and fountains and lily and goldfish ponds, 
grottoes, small orchards, a rose garden and many other delights. 
They have far less formality than is usual in Spain, for the 
setting is wilder, and at the same time they have an air of great 
age, with their well-planned vistas, their Statues and masonry, 
suggesting one’s conception of the woodland gardens of classical 
times. 

We climbed eventually to the great fortress, to which there 
is a funicular railway which Llovcll scorned. lie was prepared 
to walk all day, untiring, something between his usual dreamy 
saunter and a brisk energetic purposefulness; but finally we 
swung downhill again and came to the Miramar, and sat on the 
broad terrace of a small cafd and sipped gaseosas and looked 
down upon the harbour. There was constant traffic, and in 
spite of the depressed State of business the docks were well 
filled with shipping. 

We walked back down the city by devious routes, for Llovell 
was not the sort of guide who tries to show off his city only to 
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its befit advantage ; and as we went down we came upon a queer, 
pathetic feature of modem Spain—the barracas, squatters’ hovels 
planted on any available wafite land. They were made of every 
manner of material from sheet iron to hessian and they reflected 
not the defilitution and misery of the dispossessed but the un¬ 
quenchable spirit of people who had learnt to make what they 
could of their situation. 

Some of the huts had even been painted to resemble brickwork, 
and there was surprisingly little litter or mess; tiny gardens had 
been created, railings erefted along the more precipitous paths 
and every barraca had a number so that the pofitman could 
deliver the mail promptly. One even had a name—Villa 
Conchita; and another bore a traditional sign and a placard : 
Barberia. The Spaniard, even if he has to become a squatter, 
is unassailably respedtable and the Saturday evening shave and 
haircut were not to be abandoned merely for lack of facilities. 

Spanish barbers are in a class of their own. The safety razor 
is only gradually becoming common property and large numbers 
of Spaniards have never attempted to shave themselves; but 
it is as hairdressers that Spanish barbers excel, and often when I 
sit glooming for five minutes in the chair while a sloppy, in¬ 
different fellow attacks my hair with a casual electric clipper, and 
snips briefly and at random with scissors and comb, and hands 
me a chit for three shillings, I think with something more than 
ordinary longing of the Spanish barber, the Studied attention, 
the frequent consultations, the olive oil and eau de Cologne, 
the careful finish that always includes eyebrows as well, and the 
triumphant flick of the towel and flourish of the mirror when a 
satisfactory job has been thoroughly well done ... at a fraftion 
of the cofit. But it seems that only in Spain have people Still 
the leisure to learn their jobs and to take a pride in them. 

Juan told us what he knew about the barracas. 

“ You can see that the authorities have been interested in 
them,” he pointed out. " Of course it is a practical interest. 
They have provided proper water supplies and sanitation. After 
all, these barracas are simply an improvisation until proper 
homes can be built for these people—and it is certainly true that 
the authorities are taking energetic Steps to build the homes.” 

The people we saw looked contented, accustomed to their little 
homes and often proud of them, proud of what they had achieved 
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out of nothing, and more than a few were well dressed, or at 
least dressed with care, especially the younger girls ; but we 
had become accustomed to seeing smartly dressed and pretty 
girls emerging from homes whose condition suggested a State 
of affairs that made their appearance something of a miracle. 

We walked all the way back through drab and uninteresting 
poorer quarters, to the monument of Christopher Columbus and 
up the Ramblas juSt as the birds were smarting to go to bed. 
Their twittering filled the air, drowned the clatter of the tramcars 
and shrilled and burbled from the massed foliage overhead, a 
great uproar from these other citizens of Barcelona making so 
much of a fuss of the business of settling down for the night. 
I suppose part at leaSt of the fuss arose from squabbles over the 
be^t rooming places, where you could drift off to sleep without 
having the beam of a Street lamp on your eyes. 

Dini was waiting for us at the Cafe Navarro; but it was far 
too noisy on a Sunday evening and we Strolled on to find another 
quieter place in the Paseo de Gracia, close to the Station from 
which the Madrid trains Start. We went home early this time, 
for I suspended I had a heavy day ahead of me. 


§ 


“ Yes, senor,” the man at the bank told me. “ The exchange 
rate has now been fixed. It is pesetas 69.50.” 

“ Good. Then I’ll draw some money Straight away.” 

But he spread out his hands. 

“ I’m very sorry, sir. The Government has announced the 
rate but the Bank of Spain has not yet issued us authority to 
deal in foreign exchange. You mu St wait a little while yet.” 

I argued; but the position was plain. Until authority was 
received no business could be done, I interviewed other bank 
officials. They were sympathetic; but there it was. In the 
end I gave up and tried another bank. I tried three others, with 
identical result. So we went home to lunch and then to Dini’s 
studio. He was, he had said, longing to hear Joan play, and she 
played for him Mozart’s Fantasia in C Minor, after which Dini 
brought out music of his own. Would Joan play with him? 

We had only heard him playing firSt violin in the orchestra— 
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and orchestral work was not his forte. Now he played the firSt 
two movements of a Vivaldi Concerto and I saw that I would 
have my work cut out to prise Joan away from the piano ; for 
Pablo Dini was a violinist who in any company would have 
been heard with respeffc, a musician to his fingertips and a master 
of his instrument, and the sheer pleasure of accompanying him 
would keep Joan rooted to the piano-Stool indefinitely. 

Later in the day we found Llovell at the Musicians’ Club, 
ready to provide us with a new experience. We were going 
for a sail in the harbour. First, near the Columbus memorial, 
we Stopped to buy chufas from a woman selling them on the 
pavement, and we munched chufas as we went down to the docks 
and boarded the little pleasure boat that chugged off into the 
outer harbour, and through that to the end of the mole, beyond 
Montjuich. On the way we passed close to the vivarias, the 
mussel farms that are a feature of Catalan harbours. We had 
seen two at San Feliu, but here we counted sixty-one in all— 
large floating stages moored out in the Stream, with dozens of 
lines hanging down into the water, and tackle for hoisting the 
traps, and for drying the mussels, festooned in the rigging. 
Each floating platform had its little deck-house and some had 
been made quite gay and comfortable ; on one an old man and 
woman and their dog were taking their ease in the afternoon 
sun, on others solitary figures were at work. 

Juan laughed at our interest. 

“ I don’t advise you to eat mussels in Barcelona,” he said, 
with a grimace. “ Look at the water I You never know . . 

We disembarked on the long pier and had a brief walk, then 
returned to the Anita and chugged back towards the docks and 
the landing Stage, enjoying the cool breeze on the water, and the 
impressive view of Montjuich and of the tall handsome buildings 
of the waterfront. 


§ 

It was impossible not to conceive a genuine affection for 
Juan Llovell. The more we saw of him the more we felt the 
spontaneous and natural charm of the little man, and of his 
serene philosophy. 

We were to wait for him in the hotel; he would come for 
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us promptly at seven-thirty. At seven-thirty I went down¬ 
stairs, so as to save him the fatigue of climbing up to our room— 
the lift, at this time, was apt to be busy. At eight o’clock I 
went down again; ancl at half-paSt eight we both went down, 
and out into the Rambla, and Strolled up and down. Presently 
we saw him, the familiar dapper figure, umbrella impeccably 
furled, Strolling along looking benignly to right and left, serene 
and happy and wholly unconscious of being late. He looked 
at us with the same benignity and passed us by until we hailed 
him, lost in his pleasant thoughts. 

We should have been sorry to miss that glimpse of him in the 
busy Rambla. 

“ We thought we’d come down and get a breath of air,” we 
excused ourselves, and he smiled his approval and said : 

“ That was a good idea. And it’ll save a little time.” 

Juan loved expressing conventional sentiments that had no 
meaning for him whatever. 


§ 

It is never a good thing to be in a hurry in Spain. 

I was early at. the bank next morning. Something had to be 
done, or we might find our wanderings in Spain confined to 
Barcelona. But it was Still impossible to draw any money. 

What we needed mo St was petrol. 

f ‘ To obtain petrol,” the official explained, “ you must go to 
the Barak of Spain. There you will buy petrol coupons at the 
official rate of exchange, and then you need only present the 
coupons at any filling Station.” 

The Bank of Spain decided, after a deal of consultation, that 
it was not a correspondent of nay bank and so could not draw 
cash from my Letter of Credit, even at the official rate. Nothing 
could be done. Back to the Crddito again. I demanded to see 
the manager. We argued for a long time ; ancl finally I had an 
idea. 

t<r Draw a cheque in my favour for twenty-five pounds Sterling 
—in Sterling—and I will take it to the Bank of Spain and buy the 
petrol coupons.” 

It seemed a simple enough operation. It involved no dealing 
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in exchange, which apparently was Still forbidden. And jugt 
four hours after I Started negotiations I emerged with the cheque; 
and at half-past two I arrived home at the hotel with the coupons 
in my pocket. Dini and Llovell, arriving presently, Dini with 
his usual air of patient melancholy and Llovell as placid and 
light-hearted as ever, restored us instantly to good humour. 
In the Casa Beethoven we spent a long time by the light of a 
tiny dim flare—there was a power cut—buying Spanish music, 
for we wanted to take advantage of the advice of two musicians 
and there might not be another opportunity. Then we were 
carried off by tram to visit Dini’s “ girl-friend ”, as he called her. 

In the little living-room of a pleasant flat, daintily furnished, 
we were introduced, first, to a girl of perhaps twenty—tall, 
handsome and intelligent. She spoke French and some English 
as well—the Catalans are not so insular in the matter of learning 
foreign languages as the Spaniards—and she was, we learned, 
a sculptress. The work we saw was excellent, vigorous and 
not so modern as to be obscure. But she also painted, and sang 
and played the piano and, on occasion, a£ted in films or on the 
Sage. An accomplished young person, and no amateur in any¬ 
thing. We felt we wanted to congratulate Dini on his good 
fortune; then her mother arrived, and we realized our narrow 
escape from a bad faux pas ; for the mother was, clearly, the 
girl-friend. She and Dini spoke to each other in the moft 
casual manner, they said disparaging things about each other, 
they gave an amusing exhibition of mutual indifference and were 
obviously completely fond of each other; which tickled the 
daughter immensely. She gave poor Pablo an outrageously 
bad time. 

Her mother also played the violin, and it was easy to see where 
the girl had got her good looks and her Strong character and 
rich vivacity. 

We settled down to talk, and play, and sing ; and the daughter 
produced one of those robust, resonant, well-placed Spanish 
voices, with a Startling range from contralto to soprano and all 
the infectious gaiety of the traditional Spanish singer. In the 
tiny room it was immense. 

Dini’s friends had provided for our entertainment, with plate 
after plate of Catalan dainties, sweet biscuits, pastries, all manner 
of good things, and Dini forgot all about his obsession and let 
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his hand wander constantly to the nearest plate. For drink there 
was a “ sherry ”, but not the sherry the world knows ; it was a 
dark, thick, Sticky liquid that seemed to be brewed from treacle, 
and it was powerful. 

“ No, no ! ” cried Pablo. “ I never touch alcohol. I dare 
not. I will have jud a sip. Jud one little sip . . . thank you. 
No, no more. Well, perhaps a toothful. Thanks. No, 
definitely no more. Not even—well, it’s a very small glass, 
certainly . . .” 

The “ obsession ” struggled hard to keep its head up, then 
threw up its arms and drowned itself, incontinent. 

At laSt we muSt go. In the morning we should leave for 
Zaragoza and we mud say farewell, for we did not return upon 
our tracks. Llovell was playing somewhere and was the first 
to leave ; then we said adios and followed Dini down into the 
Street, into a downpour. A tram came along immediately. We 
leapt on to it, expecting him to follow, but he shouted that his 
mother’s house was only round the corner. We leaned out to 
wring his hand and the tram darted with an impatient jerk and 
shot away. We had a lad glimpse of him, drolling uncon¬ 
cernedly down the road through the teeming rain, his violin 
tucked under his arm and the water dreaming down his face, 
for he had forgotten his hat—drolling quite oblivious of the 
biscuits and padries and the potent “ sherry ” he had drunk, 
his obsession for the while forgotten. We drained our necks 
to see the lad of him through the downpour; he vanished 
behind, and our Barcelona interlude was at an end. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Through Aragon and Navarra 


It was hot now that we had left the sea. 

The road, running out of the suburbs of Barcelona, crossed a 
wide plain with the mountains beyond and the unmistakable 
fantastic peaks of Montserrat, the “ serrated mountain ” with its 
crazy pattern of giant cones of rock fused together in a nightmare 
of weird sculpture. 

Village followed village across the plain at roughly two-mile 
intervals—San Feliu de Llobregat, Molins de Rey with its fine 
bridge over the river Palleja, San Andres de Barca and Martorell, 
the Tolobes of the Romans, where a Roman bridge spanned the 
junction of the Llobregat and the Noya and where Hannibal 
built a triumphal arch to the memory of his father Hamilcar 
Barca, from whom Barcelona—like Barce in Cyrenaica—takes its 
name. 

Beyond the next village of Esparraguera we turned right 
through the vines and olive groves and Stone pines to plunge 
into the foothills of Montserrat. The road wound through 
pass after pass, penetrating to the very heart of the range, its 
extraordinary rock face scarred by ages of weathering and 
crowned with immense crags. Stone pines and Scotch firs grew 
to a great height, clinging to the precipices. Then at last we 
rounded a bend and saw the village ahead, and a handsome 
bridge over the river, and the vertiginous spidery Structure of 
the aerial railway from the village up to a point that seemed 
only a little below the summit. 

Montserrat, the Holy Mountain, was the legendary location 
of the Holy Grail, and is supposed to have inspired Wagner’s 
Parsifal which has Montserrat as its background. Its highest 
peak is the Turo de San Jeronimo, 3,725 feet high, and the 
monastery, which seems to soar among the clouds, is a finally 
two-thirds of the way up. It was founded in 880, hi honour 
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of a miraculous image of the Virgin. In the 10th century it 
became a Benedi&ine monastery, but a Papal Licence of 1410 
established it as an independent abbey. In spite of being placed 
under the jurisdi&ion of the Bishopric of Barcelona in 1874, 
it has retained some of its independence, including its own flag. 

The ancient convent and church are in ruins, but in 1565 a 
new church was built among the ruins and a Staircase behind the 
high altar leads up to the Chamber of the Virgin ; according to 
tradition the Statue, whose face is black, was made by St. Luke 
and brought to Spain by St. Peter. 

The buildings house up to two thousand people and an aver¬ 
age of eighty thousand pilgrims visit the monastery every year. 
The big water reservoir is decorated with Stone Statues and from 
the Mirador de los Monjes, the Monks’ Terrace, there are breath¬ 
taking views of the wild mountains and the deep gorges and 
valleys. 


§ 

When we came back to the main road the great bulk of Mont¬ 
serrat remained in view for a long time, and the whole range had 
the same charafteriStic conical peaks jutting up haphazard. We 
pulled off the road in among the Slone pines in the heat of the 
afternoon for a picnic meal, and the peace was unbroken by any 
sound ; no traffic came along and we had the pines to ourselves, 
so that we were tempted to Stop here overnight; but the line of 
the mountains was a challenge and we went on, glancing back 
again and again at Montserrat, whose contours changed with 
every mile. The range had become a long ridge with fantastic 
buttresses and pinnacles of grey rock, many of the pinnacles 
formed in rings as if giants had fortified the mountain with huge 
walls and towers. 

After Collbato the closely neighbouring villages began again 
—Bruch Bajo and Bruch Alto and a Steep descent to CaStelloli, 
then the textile town of Igualada on the Noya river, after which 
we went up the lovely valley of the Noya to Jorba and Cervera, 
a terracotta-coloured village sprawling along a ridge. The road 
ran through a tunnel underneath the houses. 

Now we climbed to the wide horizons of the Plain of Urgel, 
semi-barren, with little cultivation and the few peasants we saw 
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using old primitive implements. At Bell Puig the scenery was 
brightened by fresh fields of grass and lucerne, there was a 
neat new housing scheme at Mollerusa on the Segre river, then 
came the oddly named Bell Lloch (Beautiful Place) in the midst 
of the drab, monotonous prairie, and shortly afterwards we ran 
into the large industrial town of Lerida and drew up near a big 
American car with a Cape Town registration. 

There was nothing to detain us in Lerida, in spite of its antiquity 
—it was Ilerda to the Romans—but we decided to find out how 
the South Africans were faring. They proved to be an elderly 
Afrikaner, vice-chancellor of a university distinguished for its 
virulent anti-British tradition, and his wife who, younger than 
himself, was not only the driver of the car but apparently business 
manager of the trip as well. She had not been able to cash any 
cheques and hoped that the bank would be able to oblige in the 
morning. 

“ But why Stay here ? ” I asked. “ It’s not far to Zaragoza.” 

The difficulty, it transpired, was bandits. They had been 
warned againSt driving after dark and her husband was insistent 
that they should Stop in good time. They were on their way to 
Portugal. 

“ Are you going on to Zaragoza tonight ? ” the lady inquired 
anxiously. 

“ Yes. We’ve only to get some petrol, and then we’ll push 
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on. 

Her face cleared. 

“In that case, since you’ll be juft behind us . . 

She spoke to her husband. Doubtfully he agreed; then, 
reassured that we should be following them closely, he decided 
to take the risk and off they went. Greatly cheered, we filled 
up with petrol and followed them. The thought of a dis¬ 
tinguished Afrikaner risking his life on a bandit-infeSted road 
in Spain after dark, solely because he had the protetfion of a 
despised and hated rooinek , kept us in good humour all the way. 

Naturally, they were out of sight by the time we had filled 
up, and we did not see them again on the road, except after 
dark as a distant tail-light, for the big American car could travel 
far faster than ours, making light of the rough road and soaring 
up the hills with no bothersome gear changing or loss of speed, 
and I confess to a slight envy of their easy mobility, their ample 
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comfort and leg-room. Even so, we reached Zaragoza only 
shortly after dark. 

Beyond Lcrida the country became more arid—the climate 
here, in winter and summer, is one of violent extremes—and 
almost desert in places, although there was a certain amount of 
irrigation juSt after wc crossed into Huesca province; then came 
bare Stony hills and some terrible erosion, the hills fluted by 
washaways and gullies. Yet there were scattered habitations 
and scattered patches of cultivation until we came to Fraga, a 
pifturesque little town of eight thousand people on the bank 
of the river Cinca ; the eight thousand live largely by exporting 
dried figs. 

After Fraga the desert became real, the arid region of Los 
Monegros, with now and then a village of mud-coloured houses, 
some of them in ruins. DuSt rose in clouds behind us, there was 
du£t everywhere, and presently the sun went down behind a 
great bank of cloud upon a scene of desolation. But almost 
immediately we came upon the broad river Ebro on our left, 
and some miles later ran up the Avenida de Cataluna and crossed 
the wide old Puente dc Piedra, slowing down at sight of the 
speftacular silhouette of the Templo de Pilar, with its shadow 
upon the gleaming water; and so entered Zaragoza. 

Juan Llovell had recommended a hotel, the Hotel Patria, a 
third-class hotel that he knew from experience to be clean and 
comfortable. The Streets were crowded and not too well lit, 
but we found our way through them and up a narrow lane to the 
hotel, where we found also the big American car. In a moment 
of neighbourliness I had mentioned the hotel we intended to go 
to—and had been forestalled. 

There was only one room vacant and it looked as if I had 
carried neighbourliness too far; but the room proved to be on 
the third floor and therefore unsuitable, for the husband would 
find the climb too fatiguing; and nobody spoke anything but 
Spanish, whereas at a more expensive hotel there was sure to be 
someone who understood English or French (if not Afrikaans) 
and they decided to try elsewhere. 

“ In which case,” I said promptly, “ the seiiora and I will take 
the room.” 

“ With pleasure, sefior.” 

And having settled that I went back out to see what more 
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could be done. I copied out the names of the likeliest hotels 
from the book and offered to go in search of one; but there 
was no need. We were juSt off the main Street where there 
were several hotels and so, reassured that the lady was entirely 
competent to find one for herself, we said goodbye and hastened 
to our room and a welcome bath. 

The room was large, with the bed set in an alcove and an 
immense glittering chandelier hanging over it, and the comidor, 
when we went down to dinner at the surprisingly early hour of 
nine o’clock, was pleasant, white with dark furniture and immense 
old beams. Sharing our table was a large rough-looking man 
whose peculiar accent placed his nationality. He was an Italian, 
and a very hungry one. He had no conversation. He ate 
with determination and without guSto, munching loudly and 
complaining, with every other mouthful, of the quality of the 
food. He reached out a large hand and helped himself to our 
rolls, then shouted for the waiter and cursed him for not bringing 
us any rolls ; which the surprised waiter promptly did, only 
to have these also disappear into the same large maw. The 
soup was followed by tunny fish with onion, then chuletas, and 
melon and pears and an excellent little caramel cuStard called, 
oddly enough, flan. 

After dinner we scrolled along to the Plaza de Espana and 
turned down the Paseo de la Independencia and I found I had 
no matches. It was after ten o’clock. Where, I asked a passer¬ 
by, could I buy matches ? He Started guiltily, pressed his lips 
together admonitorily, then jerked his head across the Street, 
in the direction of a narrow alleyway. 

'* Over there, senor,” he whispered, and hurried on. Quite 
excited at the prospeft of committing so grave a crime, I Strolled 
over and plunged into the alleyway, which proved to be highly 
populous. It was narrow and tortuous, evidently part of the 
ancient Zaragoza, and there were little shops, and cafes, and 
bars, and amusement halls and swarms of people. But nobody 
selling matches. I went down the whole length of it, debouched 
into a wider Street, turned back and finally, almost at the be¬ 
ginning of the alleyway, I spoke to a lottery seller. She glanced 
furtively this way and that, she dived a hand into her voluminous 
skirts, and she palmed me a box of matches most expertly; where¬ 
upon I paid her and Strolled away. Thus are criminals made. 
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Evidently the chief of police in Zaragoza was not of the 
complacent type. 


Zatagoza Stands high—over 600 feet above sea-level—and 
although, like most Spanish towns, it does not cover a very 
extensive area it has, surprisingly, a population of nearly three 
hundred and twenty thousand. The river Ebro makes it, and 
made it long before the Romans, when it was known as Salduba ; 
the Romans changed the name to Caesar AuguSta, from which 
Zaragoza descends. In the 12th century it became the capital 
of the Kings of Aragon, but when the Catholic crowns were 
united the capital was transferred to CaStille and Zaragoza 
declined accordingly. 

In the morning we set out to sec what we could, fogged a 
little by one-way Streets, always a trap for the Stranger, and made 
first for the 15th-century Bridge of Stone over which we had 
crossed the river the evening before. Although it is only of 
secondary importance, the chief sight of the city is the Templo de 
Pilar, NueStra Senora del Pilar, Our Lady of the Pillar, close 
to the river-bank. It is a baroque building with one large 
central dome and ten smaller ones, all tiled in blue, and it was 
erefted on the site of a chapel built to commemorate the vision 
of the Virgin Mary that appeared to the ApoStle James when he 
was on his way to CompoStella (Santiago de CompoStella or 
St. James of CompoS'telk). The pillar upon which the Virgin 
appeared Still remains. 

There is a small oval-shaped chapel of Our Lady of the Pillar 
in bronze and marble, and it is-notable for the faff that both 
Goya and Bayeu worked on the ceiling frescoes. 

Zaragoza is a handsome city, particularly in the centre with its 
fine wide boulevards, collonaded for coolness and very pleasant; 
it proved to be also a friendly city and the first in which we had 
seen a definite type of feature predominating—in this case the 
lean “ Irish ” type, which probably simply means that the Celtic 
blood has survived the various infusions of Latin and Gothic and 
Moorish; in any case its distance from the sea would tend to 
keep it purer. When Rome colonized, the colonists, like the 
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troops, were drawn from every corner of the Empire and Rome 
was thus a great catalyst; but mo St of this type of settlement was 
along the coast, the inland towns generally being merely garri¬ 
soned and supplied with Roman officials. 

PraCHcally all the men, we noticed, wore the beret ; and every¬ 
body was ready to Stop for a chat or to give directions—and 
come along to make sure that we did not go aStray. We found 
the great market in the Plaza de Lanuza where I Stocked up with 
fruit, and outside it I found a man sitting on the floor of a s mall 
shack, rolling a cigarette. He was entirely surrounded with 
melons—hundreds of them, large and small, and every one ripe 
and juicy. They coSt juSt over two pesetas each. Bread and 
buns and biscuits and wine completed the commissariat and after 
another sight-seeing excursion we found our way, with the 
help of friendly pedestrians and even friendlier policemen, on to 
the road for Pamplona. We had thought of making direCl for 
Madrid, but it seemed unwise to arrive there before the ex¬ 
changes were reopened for ordinary business and meantime we 
had enough of Don Josef’s pesetas left to carry us through 
Navatra and the Biscay CoaSt. 


§ 

An autumn mist under a dull grey sky lay over the wide flat 
plains as we came out of Zaragoza. A low line of barren hills 
lay away on our right, but the plain Stretched far ahead, dotted 
with farmsteads and rich with green crops. After the aridity 
of the Plain of Urgel this was pleasant mellow country, and the 
road, pot-holed and broken at the edges, was lined with trees. 
There were occasional factories, and one large creamery. 

Joan pointed to an unusual sight—a man working a traCtor 
in the fields. The Spaniard makes a good mechanic and mecha¬ 
nization would be an enormous boon to Spain, but on all our 
wanderings we did not count upwards of half a dozen traClors. 
The ox remains the power unit in Spanish farming. Mecha¬ 
nization, we knew, was one of the priorities recognized by the 
Government, but mechanization demands dollars and Sterling 
for the import of machines and the petrol and oil to run them, 
and it will necessarily be a long time before Spain’s exports 
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will allow capital investment of this kind on any considerable 
scale. 

On the great plain mixed farming was general and we met 
several large flocks of sheep. Here and there were scattered 
hamlets, the cottages with low pent roofs covered with ancient 
yellow pantiles; the low hayricks in the fields were smooth¬ 
sided and had been plastered with clay to protedt them from the 
weather. 

We were drawing nearer to the distant hills and presently 
entered a wide valley, where the soil seemed of better quality 
and the cultivation was more intensive. Alagon, eleven miles 
from Zaragoza, was a dull little industrial village round a church 
of dull brick with a tiled dome, and beyond it the plain con¬ 
tinued, cut by an irrigation canal and checkered with irrigated 
fields. Ahead rose the hills, a long island in the middle of the 
flat horizon like the Island of Arran seen from the Ayrshire 
coaSt, and the road marched dead Straight towards them. The 
soil became more gritty and vineyards replaced the tilled fields, 
and homesteads became fewer, although some distance away on 
the right, beside the river, the landscape remained green. At this 
point an aged Zaragoza car which had been some distance ahead 
of us all the way swung abruptly to the right over the plain and 
vanished from sight; after that we had the road to ourselves and 
the occasional flocks of sheep and goats. 

Out of the drabness of the plain the town of Mallcn rose 
like an oasis in a desert, a mud-coloured village on a little hill, 
and it was noteworthy for the cage-like wrought-iron balcony 
railings with which the windoVs of the houses were ornamented. 
A mile beyond it there was a halt sign, but as we slowed 
down a man in a red beret waved us on. We were entering 
Navarra. 

The red, or more accurately rose-madder, beret of Navarra is 
the symbol of a Strange and sentimental allegiance ; for Navarra 
is CarliSt to a man. It is also Basque, but its loyalty to a defunft 
dynasty is Stronger than its affinity to Biscay. The faff that there 
is no one now in whom to centre their allegiance does not afieft 
the men of Navarra ; their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were CarliSts, so they are CarliSts ; and as CarliSts they naturally 
came out in support of General Franco during the Civil War. 
When you are a supporter of a royal house, even an extinft one, 
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and there is a civil war in which one side is largely communist, 
anarchist, socialist and anti-monarchist, you naturally support 
the other side, in order to uphold monarchist principles and as a 
ilrSt Step to upholding your own particular royal family. 

This was, of course, a bitter blow to the Basques elsewhere ; it 
meant that Basque fought Basque, and it meant also that Franco 
had, in the north, a very considerable force—over a hundred 
thousand in fact—of energetic, reliable troops whose singleness 
of purpose turned them swiftly into a well-disciplined force 
against which the constantly bickering conglomeration of Basque 
Nationalist, Basque Autonomist, Basque Liberal, Basque Socialist, 
Basque Communist and Basque Anarchist quickly degenerated 
into a rabble. 


§ 

Rain had been threatening-all morning and we drove through 
a sharp downpour into Navarra, along a mixed avenue of tall 
trees that shaded the road, with vineyards and fields under 
crops, and a scarecrow cunningly devised to look like a man 
pointing a gun. You may walk across fields with empty hands 
and the rook sentinels will scrutinize you and raise no alarm; but 
carry a gun and the alarm is given instantly; so perhaps this 
scarecrow was more effe&ive for its simple tableau. 

We flopped beside a young windbreak for our lunch and Joan 
unearthed a bottle of red wine from Durban—not Durban in 
Natal but Durban in Aude, which lies some miles off the main 
road along the coafl to Perpignan. We had called on the mayor 
and met other worthies of the little town, and found that it 
existed for one purpose only, die production of wine; and the 
wine was good. Spanish wines are generally better—the French 
import considerable quantities, to water down—but the red p/ft 
ordinaire of Durban, Aude, made a good accompaniment to a 
wayside lunch in Spanish Navarra. 

Near us some men were settling down for their midday break, 
their oxen Aanding in a ring round them, watching them with 
sleepy eyes. They had been hard at work since dawn and would 
soon resume their work until dusk. The countryside, when we 
drove on, continued rich, with irrigation ditches, the wide rivet 
in the distance and poplar groves and plantations of fruit trees, 
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olive groves, cane brakes and great maize fields. We came to 
Tudela, passing the big bull-ring at the entrance of the town, 
and parked the car and found a large indoor cafe, where we 
drank coffee and discovered that what we had been told was 
true: the coSt of living in Catalonia was far higher than else¬ 
where. Here the coffee cost just a third of the Catalan 
price. 

Beyond Tudela we were in a cultivated valley, with pink hills 
on either hand and, on top of one of the hills, a huge figure of 
Christ. At Murillo de las Limas a good deal of the land was 
swampy and flooded by the recent excessive rains, and beyond 
the flooding a long line of naked yellow hills rose against the grey 
sky. The hills were honeycombed with openings and as we 
drew closer we saw that these were cave-dwellings, with doors 
and even, in a few instances, with windows. At Arguedas the 
village had a dual existence, part of it, through which the road 
ran, an ordinary village of yellow houses with pantiled roofs, 
the reSt of it a series of tiers of cave-dwellings, with well-beaten 
roads; and many of the houses in the hillside had wrought-iron 
balconies to give them an air. 

In remote places such as this you may tell a great deal about the 
lives of the people from their attitude to passing cars, few enough 
at the busiest season. In the mountains of Southern Italy my 
car has been Stoned by surly peasants not because it was a foreign 
car but because it was a car ; here people came to their doors to 
smile and wave a greeting. Poverty is the common lot in much 
of Spain ; but it does not seem to engender bitterness, at least 
outside the cities ; the people we met had only smiles for the 
passing traveller. 

We came out of the hills to a wide view of rolling country, 
ploughed or already under crops, and across the plain a new 
range of grey hills into which we presently climbed in a welcome 
blink of sunshine. A great broken plateau followed and the 
countryside became poorer, with erosion visible again, and we 
turned down a side road to photograph a village clinging to the 
Steep side of a valley in the distance : an old caStle, a church, and 
the brave silhouette of houses clustering below. A Strong cold 
wind was blowing, chasing clouds across the sun, and while we 
waited for a break in the clouds we explored the mouth of the 
valley. The soil was gritty and unproductive, but it was being 
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put to good use, for great flacks of Kimberley bricks bad been 
moulded and set out to dry outside some caves. 

A little diflance down the main road we rounded the shoulder 
of a hill and saw the same village, Caparossa, again from a different 
angle ; there were many cave-dwellings, and maize cobs drying 
out on Stands in front of the caves. Stables and sheds had been 
hacked out of the lower hillside, and many of the caves had 
windows, and chimneys jutting up out of the ground higher up. 

Below the village we crossed the river Aragon and left the 
porous crumbling yellow hills behind us, and hummed along a 
Straight road over a vafl plain to the old walled town of Olite. 
A while later we came to the firfl village with a recognizably 
Basque name—Garinoain. It crowned a hill on our right, and 
next door to it was Baranoain, with a flour mill and a large pine 
plantation. 

Stout fences againft snow-drifts beyond Mendivil reminded 
us that winter here could be severe and Joan discovered the 
altitude—1,920 feet. The villages became more frequent now, 
and between Tiebas and Noain we came upon a great ancient 
aqueduft across a wide valley. We counted ninety-five arches ; 
those in the middle had all been repaired and there were traces of 
recent refloration work elsewhere. Two miles beyond Noain 
we came, with pleased surprise, into a large, dean modern city, 
with handsome buildings and imposing plazas, and tealized that 
this was Pamplona, the capital of Navarra. 


§ 

We went along the lovely tree-lined Paseo de Sarasate through 
the centre of the city and turned into the Calle de la Curia where 
we found one of the moft imposing of Spain’s ecclesiastical 
buildings, the Cathedral of the Virgin of the Sagrario, begun in 
1397 and completed in 1530, The flatue of the Virgin dates 
from the 8 th century. 

Pamplona was the seat of government for Navarra until, by 
the law of Augufl 16, 1841, the old Kingdom became merely a 
province of Spain. 

Navarra is a wealthy province, rich in agriculture, and Pam¬ 
plona, the ancient Pompeiopolis founded by the Roman Pompey, 
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has reason to be prosperous ; perhaps it is not surprising that 
it should look so much more prosperous than the other towns we 
had seen so far, for it would be against human nature to expeCt 
a grateful Caudillo not to favour the centres that supported him 
so wholeheartedly during the Civil War. The organization for 
reconStruCtion in the devastated areas is not, of course, political, 
and concerns itself with the moSl urgent needs and priorities, 
but Pamplona, which was spared the devastation that affiidted so 
many towns in the neighbouring Basque and Catalan provinces, 
has certainly not been negleCted. It is a Startling contrast to 
less favoured places, and not only the Streets and buildings but 
the people seemed more prosperous, cleaner and more contented. 

We crossed the river Argo and climbed again into the hills, 
through the little village of Erice de Irce with its red and yellow 
pantiles, and among the great woods where cattle grazed and a 
boy tended a herd of pigs—not the heavy ugly porkers of the 
modern world, wallowing in filth, but the light-footed, nimble, 
compaCt swine of tradition, rooting eagerly for nuts among the 
trees. 

In Irurzun the houses were larger, with red pantiles, and we 
realized that, so short a distance from Barcelona, we were entering 
an entirely different land, mellower, richer and with a different 
sort of natural beauty. Between immense crags we came into 
the village of Paso de las Dos Hermanas, the Pass of the Two 
Sisters, where the road ran on the right-hand side and the green 
river flowed far below. We were among the great mountains 
now, their forests providing fodder for the sawmills, and at five 
o’clock the rain began again; but there was a different quality 
about this rain, a grey persistence that warned of the approach to 
Atlantic weather. After Olaguin wc Started the long descent of 
2,000 feet towards Tolosa, and the village of Legumberri gave 
us our first sight of the totally different architecture of the Basque 
countryside. There is no trace of the Moorish now, for these 
were purely European houses, unaffeCted even by Mediterranean 
influence, and the scenery among the mountains, as we climbed 
through other passes and swung downhill again, had the vivid 
green of the North Atlantic seaboard, Streams and cascades and 
bubbling springs of water everywhere. 

The transformation, after the harder, more brilliant colours, 
the more formal silhouettes and formal architecture of the 
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Mediterranean, was arresting; here was a countryside wholly 
European, and north-western European at that, and a people 
different in blood, in temperament, in culture and in language 
from the refit of Spain. 

In the villages—Lezaeta, Central de Aspiroz, Betelu, Arriba, 
Atallo—the houses grew taller and taller, and after crossing the 
river Araxes and climbing, in heavy rain, through another 
magnificent mountain pass, we left Navarra behind and entered 
Guipozcoa. Stacks of dried bracken awaited collection by the 
roadside, and we noticed ample Storage spaces in the houses of the 
next village, Lizara, where the green hills were terraced almost to 
their tops. 

Tolosa proved as modem as Pamplona, on a smaller scale, a 
town of fifteen thousand inhabitants set high above the Oria 
river, which serves the paper mills from which vans were loading 
newsprint for San Sebafitian; there are several factories also, 
which make the beret, national headdress of the Basques. With 
its many-Storeyed buildings flanking the river, it is a picturesque 
little town, with the fitreet names in Basque as well as Spanish. 

The road ran through a lovely valley between high mountains 
to Irura and Villabona, and the sun came through to light the 
green hills against a background of sombre cloud, and to gleam 
upon the tall houses and modern blocks of flats in Andoain. 
Then came Lasarte with its Portland cement wotks and a hand¬ 
some sports fitadium belonging to the faftory, and the race¬ 
courses and golf-links and airfield that cater for Spain’s wealthiest 
resort, and at six o’clock we hummed along the glistening 
Streets of the Peninsula’s most cosmopolitan and ieafit Spanish 
town. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Biscay CoaH 


San Sebastian is probably the moft fashionable seaside 
resort left in Western Europe. 

In the old days of the monarchy it enjoyed the cachet of royal 
patronage, for King Alfonso, after spending some weeks at 
Santander, would move to his summer palace here, and used to 
hold levees and receptions both at the Palacio de Miramar and 
in the Salon del Trono (Throne Room) of the Ayuntamiento. 
It underwent a swift transformation in Republican times, for the 
world of fashion went into eclipse and San SebaSlian became 
the playground of the multitude. The ordinary folk of the town 
had been accustomed to mingling with the llite on the paseos, in 
the cafes, and at the open-air functions, but now the city was 
invaded by vaSt throngs of holiday-makers who turned it into a 
Spanish Blackpool—a much more beautiful, much gayer Black¬ 
pool, of course, but with all the familiar appurtenances of raucous 
loudspeakers, organized festivities, beauty competitions, vulgarity 
and din ; and the President of the Republic, not to be outdone 
by royalty, would grace this carnival of the common people by 
taking up residence at Miramar with a bodyguard of seven 
hundred Guardias de Asalto. 

Today San Sebastian has regained something of its former 
distinction in a sort of compromise between the exclusive and 
the popular. It is a cosmopolitan town, catering for cosmo¬ 
politan taStes and far more attractive in setting, climate and 
amenities even than Monte Carlo in its heyday; but in these 
Sterner times it lacks the chief attraction of Monte Carlo. The 
beautiful Casino houses the municipal offices, for San Sebastian 
has grown swiftly in a few decades from a fishing village to a 
fashionable resort, and the old Ayuntamiento is far too small for 
its new requirements ; and Pritno de Rivera, probably the most 
enlightened ruler Spain has ever known, had closed the casino 
and forbidden gambling. 
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There was no interference with lotteries, or with betting on 
the racecourses, at the pelota games and so on but gambling 
—at any rate at roulette and kindred casino games—was 
prohibited. 

This only slightly detradled from San Sebastian’s attra&ions ; 
one could always go across the frontier to Biarritz or elsewhere, 
a brief motor run with in those days few formalities, and San 
Sebastian continued to ■ be one of the moSt attractive holiday 
resorts in Spain, patronized not only by the wealthy but by the 
well-to-do. It has recovered a great deal from its brief career 
as a big-hearted, jolly, vulgar merrymaking Mecca of the populace 
and regained much of its elegance since Franco, following royal 
precedent in this as in many other things, now has his annual 
holiday there. 

In spite of the loss of the Casino there are plenty of counter- 
attrafbions. There are the racecourses at Lasarte, there are the 
Basque games of ]ai-Alai (Pelota) and there is the bull-ring. 
The bull-ting can always be relied upon to tempt tourists across 
the frontier from France. The number of people who become 
for the re§t of their lives ardent aficionados of the corrida, talking 
familiarly of its beauty, its science, its perfection of mounting, 
on the strength of a weekend in San Sebastian must be legion. 
Of course the French have tried to counter this, by Staging bull¬ 
fights in the immense and monumental Roman arena at Arles; 
but the chief result of this enterprise, so far as I could see, is 
merely to vulgarize the moSt outstanding attraction for tourists 
in that dilapidated but fascinating town. 

Tourists holidaying at Biarritz and Saint Jean de Luz and other 
places near the frontier look south and, particularly if they are 
northerners, piCture to themselves the romance and glamour of 
languorous Spain—and nip across the frontier to see for them¬ 
selves. They pass through Irun, and see San Sebastian; after 
which they can always say: ct Oh, yes, Spain. When I was in 
San Sebastian . . .” 

Which is all to the good, if you are a hotel-keeper, or a caf6 
proprietor, or a restaurateur, or a taxi driver, or merely a tout in 
San Sebastian. 

There are plenty of palatial hotels—with of course palatial 
prices; we found ourselves a large and pleasant room at the 
Hotel Baleares, in a side Street, which had the advantage of 
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being close to a garage, and the proprietor, airing his English 
with more fervour than fluency, assured us that many English 
visitors came to San Sebastian these days. This was of course 
the ofF-season, and the hotel was nearly empty, but two young 
Danes, one a blond giant, the other the lean dark type, told us 
the Story of their motor odyssey through Europe ; they were as 
fascinated as the average Swede by Spain. 

After getting rid of the car we went for a Stroll, first through 
the Alberdi-Eder Park, formally laid out with flower gardens 
among the low trees, pollarded to spread their branches with their 
fernlike leaves as widely as possible and make continuous shade ; 
and so to the waterfront with its handsome Paseo de la Concha 
and a cool night breeze off the sea. 

The town lies astride the wide urbane river Urumea, flowing 
decorously out to sea east of the Monte Urgull, one of the two 
great headlands that enclose the bay. The main part of the town 
lies between the river and the bay and under the shelter of 
Mount Urgull nestles the old town, the former village with 
its fishermen’s mole, separated from the new by the wide 
Avenida de Calvo Sotelo, the favourite paseo of rich and poor 
alike. 

Mount Urgull, crowned by the 16th-century CaStillo de la 
Mota, forms the eastern arm of the bay, a great horseshoe of 
sheltered water and lovely sand—the beaches of La Concha and 
Ondareta—with Monte Igueldo to the wcSt; the Steep little 
island of Santa Clara lies athwart the mouth of the bay, sheltering 
it completely from the Atlantic; but the water is shallow and 
only fishing-smacks, yachts and small cement boats can reach 
the mole or use the magnificent natural anchorage. 

Up on Mount Urgull a flight of Steps leads to the English 
Cemetery, where British officers killed in the campaigns of 1813 
and 1836 are buried. There is a funicular to the top of the 
sister headland, Igueldo, with an amusements park, a restaurant 
and an observation tower. 

From the Paseo de la Concha we Strolled through the town, 
past the handsome big Club Nautico (Yacht Club) where many 
exclusive social fundtions are held, and into the Ayuntamiento, 
where an exhibition of paintings was on show on the ground 
floor, which is used as an art centre. Then we found seats at a 
pavement cafe outside one of the large hotels and sipped diminu- 
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five cups of coffee at extraordinary expense and sampled for our¬ 
selves the cosmopolitan atmosphere of San Sebastian. 

There were two young Englishmen on their way back to 
France, having been supplied by the Consul with sufficient 
pesetas for the journey; there was a polyglot party speaking 
French and Spanish and English and American in which, in the 
course of a few minutes, nearly everyone called a waiter and 
ordered champagne, which may be very cosmopolitan but dis¬ 
plays a sad ignorance of Spanish wine cellars. But this was 
not the season. Visitors were incidental now, mere birds of 
passage, for it is in summer, when the Atlantic tempers the heat 
of Spain, and in the autumn when the distinguished folk arrive, 
that San Sebastian comes into its own, with receptions, and 
balls, and fiestas and all manner of brilliant spectacles. 

Whatever reStriftions there may be elsewhere in Spain, here 
at any rate nobody was concerned to save eleftricity. The 
Streets were well lit, the shops and cafes and hotels brilliantly lit, 
and the Spanish aversion to bright lights indoors had been 
completely broken down by the demands of foreign visitors. 
We dined—and dined remarkably well—in a brightly lighted 
comidor further brightened by large mirrors, and went to bed 
at the entirely reasonable hour of midnight. 

Next morning we explored San Sebastian in daylight and found 
it even more attraftive than it had been by night. But the 
glimpses we had had of Biscay scenery had been exciting and 
we were eager to go exploring farther; so, invigorated by a 
Stiff Atlantic breeze and cheered by a clear sky and brilliant sun, 
we set off to travel the length of the Basque CoaSt. 


§ 

The road out of San Sebastian took us first through a tunnel 
and then to Ondareta and behind the great headland of Igueldo, 
and we were at once in a countryside of vivid green. The road 
ran beside the broad river, overshadowed by wooded moun¬ 
tains, and we came down to the eStuary at Orio, with its ceramic 
works and its gaily painted fishing-boats, then climbed into the 
hills. Presently we rounded a corner and looked down upon 
the sea and over a wide sweeping curve to several fishing villages, 
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tucked in little coves ; but a disappointment came almost immedi¬ 
ately. After the long Straggling coastal town of Zarauz, with its 
many villas of the wealthy, the road was blocked by landslides-— 
“ The mountain,” a man told us pi&uresquely, “ has fallen 
down with the rain ! ”—and we made a long detour inland, 
where there were many landslides and even large boulders on 
the road. Then followed a succession of lovely green valleys, 
with gorse and buttercups blooming among the rich thick grass, 
and after ten miles we came back to the cliffs and the sea, and a 
cement works in idyllic surroundings. 

If only the tourists who flock into San Sebastian knew what lay 
so near at hand they would desert the Alameda and the Paseo 
and the beaches and wander on into a land of sheer enchantment, 
this land of the Basques, so green and fertile and so deeply 
marked with the Stamp of an independent character; for the 
Basque has nothing in common with the Spaniard. Who he is 
has never been definitely decided; one thing is perfe&ly clear. 
He mu§t be of Slav origin, for his music is purely Slav. The 
national anthem is prohibited, under pain of imprisonment, but 
such well-known songs as “ Txeru ” and “ Goyko Mmdijan ” 
are Slavonic in every inflexion and every phrase. 

As a race they are shrewd, hard-headed and Stubborn, these 
Basques, although not Stubborn in the Aragonese sense ; rather 
they are downright and opinionated, and utterly determined, as 
witness the terrific Struggle they made against Franco even long 
after any hope of ultimate victory had evaporated. It was 
essentially a Struggle for Basque autonomy, and the very priests 
armed themselves and fought side by side with their parishioners, 
in spite of the Vatican. 

The Basques are also energetic, and Basque seamen and 
Basque fishermen have made a large part of Europe’s maritime 
history. Their long insulation from Spain, through difficulties 
of language and communications, even in spite of their almost 
equally long domination by Spain, has turned their attention far 
more to international trade, and Bilbao was for long one of the 
chief commercial centres of the Peninsula, and well known to 
British firms who established themselves there and largely in¬ 
fluenced the development of the city. 

Today, forced to abandon hope of an autonomous Euzcadia 
or Basque-land, no longer cherishing any dream of rmiting with 
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their Basque brethren north of the Pyrenees, denied their national 
anthem and with many restrictions on their traditional way of life, 
they remain entirely apart from the bulk of the Spanish people 
and keep as much to themselves as they can. 

Biscay is not Spain. The scenery has no remote resemblance 
to the typical Spanish scene and to that extent, if what interests 
you is the purely Spanish, a trip along the Biscay coaSt might 
be a disappointment; for us it was a revelation and a sheer joy. 
Every few miles brought a fresh picture, and along the road, 
high above the sea and the great basalt cliffs, we rounded a 
corner to look down upon Deva in its sheltered bay, and the wide 
Atlantic with a Strong breeze whipping the white horses so that 
the fishing-boats plunged and surged along on their way to the 
fishing grounds. 

We lunched on the cliffs beyond and above the village, and 
debated whether to go on. Here was an enchanting spot; but 
it was only midday, and presently, when the main road swung 
inland, we took to a narrow side road that kept along the cliffs. 
Round another bend we looked down upon Motrico, a cluster of 
tall houses by the water’s edge, with a canning fadlory and a large 
church, then our road went winding down through narrow 
valleys behind the headland, only to climb again and offer us 
another exciting view, the little town of Ondarroa with its 
outer harbour thronged with smacks and its inner harbour, 
sheltered by a promontory, nearly choked by tiers of little 
trawlers. The houses, five Storeys high, fronted the water which 
lapped their feet, and their mellow colours, soft yellows and buff 
under the bright red roof tiles, shimmered upon the Still green- 
blue water. An immense church embellished with gargoyles 
and the figures of saints dominated the town, and we came down 
paSt a timber yard on to the quay to discover that part of the 
brightness we had admired from above came from the gaily 
coloured washing hanging out to dry on almost every balcony. 
Along the quay came a man with a fife and drum—he beat the 
drum with a Stick attached to his elbow—and we learned that 
the fife-and-drum player is a feature of Basque villages, taking 
the place of a town crier. On the quay also was a man who was 
the proud possessor of a miniature locomotive mounted on a 
cart, from whose smokestack came real smoke ; its function was 
to roast chestnuts. 
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Beyond Ondarroa the road climbed sharply up the basalt cliffs 
whose Strata here were upended vertically, and in the deep clefts 
great pinewoods swept down to the sea. We noticed here and 
elsewhere along the coaSt little Stages eredted on poles, their 
sides thatched with bracken, and these were probably lookout 
posts, but whether for carabineros or contrabandigtas or merely 
fisherfolk we could not discover. The road, narrow and rough 
in places, went curving down into ravines and soaring up round 
great headlands so that there was a constant succession of views 
of the dense green of massed foliage and the deep, sharp blue of 
the sunlit Atlantic. This was a cliff road of a different sort 
entirely from the road along the CoSta Brava, a cliff scenery 
entirely dissimilar, softer, gentler and mellowed by abundant 
rain. 

Gorse bloomed beside the road, the great pinewoods were 
fringed with the russet tones of dying bracken, and Joan pointed 
excitedly, 

“ Look 1 Isn’t that heather ? ” 

I Stopped the car and picked her a bunch of genuine bell 
heather. 

We rounded another headland and another village appeared in 
miniature away below, hiding in a cove prote&cd by a rocky, 
pine-clad island. The sound of bells floated up to us againSt 
the wind and we coasted slowly down into Lequeito. The cliffs 
beyond were sheer and so the road cut inland, winding to give 
us a series of superb views of the mountains and of the sea, 
then we came back to the coaSt at the quiet sunny village of San 
Paster, where maize Stalks and cobs were drying on the balconies ; 
then inland again, through hills covered with bracken where 
the reapers were busy, and the sharp descent to Ea with its little 
humpy bridges between the tows of houses. In the next village, 
Nachitao, whose chutch has a figure of Christ on top of the 
Steeple, another fife-and-drum man was walking slowly along, 
breaking off to call out a long rigmarole in Basque, but whether 
some official announcement or the mere crying of wares we could 
not guess. Other villages followed immediately, Ibartanguela, 
and Eranchove, where the road came to an end and we had to 
turn back. Plainly the cliffs were impassable, and we set off 
uphill into a confusion of side roads where we could only guess 
out way. 
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It was pleasant high-lying country, green and smiling and well 
cultivated, but we had promised ourselves to keep by the sea and 
so persisted until we suddenly came down to a beautiful cove 
ringed with pinewoods ; then up again sharply, high above the 
sea, and round another corner to a spectacular view—a great 
broad eStuary with villages clustered along the far shore, and 
the long rollers piling in and breaking in the shallows and on the 
sandbanks, and an island at the mouth and two others some way 
up from the sea, and all shimmering under a brilliant sun. The 
road, narrower Still and evidently little frequented, ran up the 
eastern side of the eStuary, past hamlets and isolated cottages, and 
beehives neatly roofed with pantiles, until the valley opened out 
as the water narrowed, and flat land appeared, broken by innumer¬ 
able channels. The road dropped easily down through the village 
of Arteaga, set in rich farming land with Standing crops, where 
pleasant-faced women were at their work. 

At Ajanguiz we reached a cross-roads without signs and 
wondered which way to turn. A young man ran up to us and 
said, with careful precision : 

“ Good morning. I speak English a little. You want to 
know ? ” 

I explained and, excited and pleased at airing his mastery of 
tongues, he advised us to take the road for Bermeo. It was a 
switchback of a toad, but it carried us on to the western side of 
the eStuary and down it towards the sea; and it gave us, inci¬ 
dentally, a pleasing picture. 

A carter was Strolling along, far ahead of his pair of oxen with 
the cart, and, hearing us coming, he turned and waved the long 
Sdclc in his hand. He lowered it to his left and the oxen, which 
had been on the crown of the road, promptly drew in to the right 
and Stopped. We passed, and without waidng for us to reach 
him he signalled again, whereupon, Joan reported, the obedient 
beaSts, whose heads and necks were protected, Basque fashion, 
with sheepskins, started up again, swinging back on to the crown 
of the road where the pulling was easier. 

It seemed symbolic of the calm and level-headed character of 
the Basque. No shouting, no cracking of whips, no belabouring 
of bewildered beasts, simply those quiet confident signals with 
his Sick. . , . 

We came to the village of BaSturia, and the second of the 
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islands we had seen from across the water, a well-wooded little 
island called, we found later, Chacharramendi, which is linked 
with the land by a bridge and has a hotel, now closed for the 
off-season ; but there was on our right a small cafd and on our 
left a large building with a walled yard and a row of garages, 
and handsome Steps up to a paved terrace, and a large room 
with a bar, and a pleasant elderly woman and her daughter to 
assure us that here we could Stay. 

It was four o’clock. We had coffee in lieu of tea, garaged the 
car and settled in. We were the only gueSts. 


§ 

The hotel was a large square wooden building, with wooden 
floors which creaked. The view from the balcony of our room 
was superb—the wooded island with its hotel, the eshuary with 
the tide receding from the golden sands, higher up a smaller 
pine-clad island, and the rising cliffs on the far side with their 
hamlets and woods and fields, and the road a slender break in the 
thick vegetation, 

Direftly opposite us was the small cafe, its veranda half buried 
in clematis and smoke creeper; in the Street several large dogs 
dozed, sunning themselves and only reluftantly moving aside 
when a woman came along on a donkey, with a milk churn, on 
her way to fetch the evening milk. 

We set out to Stretch our legs and found Pedcmales juSt round 
the coiner, a little village of yellow and buff houses along the 
road, which went down into a hollow then swept up round the 
shouldet of a hill where, behind walls, was an orchard whose 
trees were laden with ripening pears. A severe temptation, Joan 
pointed out, to small boys ; whereupon we came round another 
comer and found several small boys who had fallen to tempta¬ 
tion. They saw with relief that we were Strangers, and grinned 
conspiratorially. 

Round the upward sweep of the road we looked down upon 
a bay and a small town planted upon the water’s edge, the 
houses rising Straight up to their five-Slorey height out of the 
blue-green water. The road swung down to a little bridge 
where an old gentleman in a black smock and a red beret gave 
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us good evening, and where we found a large gang of men at 
work, digging away a hillside. They were Stripped to the waist, 
bronzed and muscular, and neither Basque nor Spaniard. We 
learnt that for the paSt two years they had been working on an 
extension of the railway line to Bermeo; they were German 
and Hungarian ex-prisoners of war who presumably had elefted 
to Stay where they were rather than return to the uncertainties 
and the hardships of their own countries. 

We went up the hill into the little town of Mundaca, with its 
narrow Streets and its tall houses, and its paved square outside 
the little town hall, and its church, and narrow flagged walks 
beside the water. In a basin several fishing-boats were moored, 
and as we came round another boat slipped in and tied up. A 
man in slacks and sweater, looking like something out of another 
century, was Stepping ashore and helping a little girl to leap on 
to the quay; he was clean-shaven except for a large tuft of 
black beard jutting from his chin, but there any resemblance to 
Abraham Lincoln Stopped. 

A voice diredtly above us called out suddenly : 

“ Edward ! Ed-wa-a-ard ! ” 

It was a purely English voice, as Startling to us here as if it 
had shouted a greeting in Bantu, and we glanced up to see a girl 
on a small wrought-iron balcony, waving eagerly. The man 
with the tuft waved back and smiled up at her, and we went on, 
wondering if Basque could sound so oddly familiar. 

We had reached the big church by the sea, with its pelota 
court against one wall, and were walking along a grassy avenue 
of fruit trees when the man with the tuft caught up with us. 
The little girl skipped ahead, then turned and cried in English: 

“ Daddy, why don’t they cut the grass ? ” 

Naturally we looked round, and her father, smiling, spoke 
to us. 

“ Excuse me. My wife saw you and heard you speaking 
English, so she sent me to find you and ask you to come and 
have tea with us.” 

The little girl gave us a bright smile and held out a solemn 
hand; so we turned about and went back. 

Edward explained. His wife’s family were Spanish, although 
they had lived a long time in England. His own family had had 
commercial relations with Biscay for many years and were hoping 
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to renew them. So every now and again he and his wife came 
here, where they had a small flat and could enjoy a quiet holiday. 
With, of course, no currency complications, since they had 
relatives in Spain. 

He led the way through a narrow entrance at the bade and 
up to the flat, several compact rooms pleasantly furnished, looking 
down upon the little harbour and out down the eStuary to the 
island of Izaro off its mouth-—an island which, he told us, had 
once been briefly occupied by the Royal Navy. 

Consuelo was pure English. Fair-haired, blue-eyed, vivacious, 
she was quite excited by this chance encounter with people 
from home. 

“ It’s funny, isn’t it ? ” she said. “ My father and mother 
were both Spanish and I’m English. I’m quite different from 
all my Spanish relations. They’ve never had a blonde in the 
family before ! ” 

She thought of herself as purely an Englishwoman. 

“ But of course,” Joan pointed out, “ you’re really Spanish 1 ” 
So I am,” said Consuelo. “ I never thought of that before 1 ” 

There was, we found, Gallego blood on her mother’s side, 
which had come out in her, for the fair type of Celt is Still common 
in Galicia. Franco is one of them. 

As for their little girl, she was completely Spanish—in feature, 
in dress, in speech, in every gesture and mood. 

“ But only in Spain,” Edward explained. “ In England, she’s 
an ordinary little English girl, and if you spoke to her in Spanish 
she wouldn’t know what you were talking about. Then she 
comes back here and the moment she arrives she’s a little Spanish 
girl, chattering away in Spanish all the time. And behaves like 
a Spanish girl, too I ” he added indulgently. 

Consuelo’s mother arrived, and a local girl who turned out to 
be Consuelo’s dressmaker. Consuelo would bring the materials 
with her and the girl, who was expert, would make them up at a 
fraftion of the coSt of English dressmaking. A practical arrange¬ 
ment ; and, since she was thus connected with an English 
family, she had adopted some English customs. She drank 
tea. 

There is one advantage in the times of Spanish meals; after¬ 
noon tea could Stretch from the traditional four o’clock 
indefinitely into the evening, at least until nine, so there was no 
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urgency; we might sit and talk to our hearts’ content, and 
need only be home for dinner by ten o’clock. 

In addition to the little girl, Susana, there was the baby, 
Julian, not quite three months old and remarkably well behaved 
and happy; so there was plenty to talk about, and Edward 
and Consuelo were very willing also to talk about Spain, and 
about Guipozcoa and Viscaya in particular, which they kn ew 
so well. They came here often. 

Edward and Susana had been out fishing. From November 
onwards the chief fishery was sea-bream, after which came the 
squid, a creature whose culinary excellences I have always 
thought greatly exaggerated. But it has other uses; the Chinese 
import vast quantities from Newfoundland and elsewhere be¬ 
cause of its reputed aphrodisiac efTeft, juSt as they used to import 
powdered rhino horn from Africa for the same purpose; it is 
astonishing what shifts the human race will go to in order to 
perpetuate itself. 

Edward’s favourite fishing expeditions were after tunny, for 
which live anchovies were used as bait. In the Mediterranean 
the tunny, a giant species of mackerel, does not grow to quite 
such formidable proportions as in the Atlantic, and is taken in 
nets by the fishers of the Balearic Islands and elsewhere; in the 
Atlantic the tunny often runs to nine or ten feet, even more, and 
landing your catch on board can be an exciting business. 

The sun set while we Still talked, and presently we started off 
for home in brilliant moonlight, Edward setting us on our way 
to finish the tunny saga, It was chilly by this time, chillier Still 
in our room after dinner, but when we woke next morning for 
desayuno the sun was shining again and it was already hot. 
Everybody was in Sunday best, prepared to make the most of 
the holiday, although the woman In the cafe opposite spent a 
brisk and heated morning trying, with unequal success, to prevent 
her large woolly dog from chewing up not only all the other 
village dogs but several motor-cyclists as well. His beSt effort 
was with a motor-cyclist who incautiously mounted the hill too 
slowly and fell viftim to canine exuberance. He did not seem 
to bear any ill will afterwards. 

The tide went out and soon the sands were dotted with figures 
walking to the little island of pines or Stooping to search for 
crabs. 
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Dinner was at half-pa$t one and there were several parties, as 
well as a fat, jolly prieSt who sat by himself and ate with gufto and, 
between intervals of reading his newspaper, would talk to anyone 
willing to listen about his one overwhelming interest, fishing. 

The iirSt course arrived. It was an arroz, a delicious one, but 
crammed with mussels and other less innocuous-looldng shell¬ 
fish. We regarded it with dismay, for prejudice or plain ignor¬ 
ance has produced a certain allergy towards shellfish, but we 
scooped up the rice, which was delicately flavoured, and waited 
hopefully for the next course. It came—an enormous dish of 
nothing but mussels. 

Shyly we explained to a bewildered and crestfallen waitress 
that mussels and we did not agree, at which the entire room 
looked astounded and the fat prieSt’s eyes gleamed. He had 
sucked happily at all his own mussels and could do with more. 
The girl suggested setas, which was not in our diftionary, where¬ 
upon the fat prieSt, who had juSt been presented with this course, 
sent down his plate for us to examine. It was, it seemed, an 
egg dish, liberally besprinkled with some small pale glutinous- 
looking objects that might be anything at all. We decided to 
try it. 

“ Chickens’ eyes,” Joan thought. 

“ Snails,” I decided. 

We were both wrong. They proved to be tiny and delicious 
mushrooms, and as the next course consisted of enormous 
cutlets and chips, followed by generous slices of a gateau filled 
with cuStard, the meal, in the end, outstripped our best hopes. 
Afterwards the prieSt came to thank us. 

The mussels, it seemed, were a treat, the specialty of the Bar 
Paco, and only served today in honour of the foreigners ; for 
which he was very grateful. The patrona had meant to show us 
how much our presence was appreciated. So we apologized 
afresh to her and were all good friends again. 

In the afternoon we decided to visit Bermeo, where a con¬ 
tingent of Italians was trapped during the Civil War. They had 
rashly pushed on down into the little town and found too late 
that there was no way out except the way they had come, by then 
blocked by the Basques—a humiliating incident typical of a good 
deal of the help Franco had from his foreign “ volunteers ”, 

We ran through Mundaca and along the cliff road to look 
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down upon Bermeo, with its houses boasting seven Storeys, 
crowded in its cove under the precipitous massif of Solube, then 
left the car and walked down into the little town. It would, we 
thought, be as delightful a retreat as Mundaca for a quiet Biscay 
holiday. Later in the day we returned to Mundaca and wandered 
through the narrow winding Streets and along the narrow paths 
between the houses and the water. Edward, seeing us, hau led 
us off to the flat for another session of tea and talk, whereupon, 
the talking turning to the corrida, a purely English girl was 
transformed into a purely Spanish one and Consuelo described, 
with a sort of ecstatic awe, the latest bull-fight she had witnessed. 
To her Spanish self it was beauty and nobility and a tremendous, 
soul-convulsing thrill. 

We went for a walk, past a charming and ornate villa with its 
rose gardens and its flower-beds and shrubs and trees, the seaside 
resort of a wealthy Bilbao family; then, drawn by the Strains 
of a loudspeaker, we made our way to the flagged square where 
all the youth of Mundaca paraded in their finery, and danced. 
This was a sedate, rather Stolid type of modern ballroom dancing 
and we missed the lively jota that had first attrafted us there, 
and presently, after Edward had danced with a few of the girls 
he knew, and Consuelo had danced with a few of the youths she 
knew, we adjourned to a cafe which, like all the cafes in these 
Basque villages, was entirely indoors. It was crammed; and 
little Susana arrived, in the care of a fisher lad of eleven or so 
whose major funftion in life was to take care of Susana; and 
she and some other little girls and boys proved that Susana, at 
any rate in Mundaca, was a wholly Spanish child. They opened 
the big windows and clambered through on to the pavement and 
back again, they played games inside and outside the cafe, dodging 
among the tables and chairs, and generally added vigorously 
to the dm. 

Edward smiled indulgently. 

“ In England,” he said, “ she goes to bed like a good little 
girl at seven o’clock. She wouldn’t dream of asking to be 
allowed to Stay up. In Mundaca she goes to bed precisely when 
she likes—that is when there’s nobody left to play with.” 

“ In England,” said Consuelo, “ she’s a perfeftly mannered 
little English girl, so very polite and well behaved. In Mundaca 
she’s a little Mundaca spitfire.” 
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“ A regular little hooligan,” Edward added, proudly. 

“ But,” Consuelo poinded out, “ she’s well looked after.” 

And so she was ; for the fisher lad was there, all the time, 
managing somehow to keep pace with Susana’s mercurial spirits 
and her sudden darts and rushes, and always on hand to rescue 
her when she clambered into danger. Wherever she went, 
he would see her safely home through the dark narrow Streets. 
But indeed these Streets were far safer than English Streets ; for 
what Spaniard or Basque would dream of interfering with a 
child ? Children are to be indulged and petted and spoiled; 
children are completely safe. 

We drove home juSt in time for a late supper, and went to bed 
to the tuneful sound of men’s voices, singing Basque songs in 
harmony in the bar below. 


§ 

Pedernales was a pleasant interlude; but the skies became 
overcast, rain descended upon the Basque coaSt and it was time 
to move on. There was no road we could follow beyond 
Bermeo, and Bilbao muSt be our next obje&ive. We should 
come back to the sea when we could, on our way farther weSt 
to Santander. 

We ran the five miles back up the cSluary-—or inlet, as it might 
more correfHy be called—to Forua, and kept inland beside the 
river, with a Striking view of a great church above it framed by 
the misty mountains, and so, through a double avenue of planes, 
came to Guernica. 

There are two versions of the tragedy of Guernica. It was 
bombed and blotted out without warning by a force of German 
aircraft manned by Germans ; it was blown up by the retreating 
Reds who then gave out that it had been destroyed by Franco’s 
Huns. You may take your choice. Certainly the Reds indulged 
in many orgies of dynamiting and mining buildings and sewers 
as they retreated; and certainly it is admitted officially that 
two German planes dropped a bomb or two each on or near the 
town. There is no doubt, too, that the German airmen took their 
orders primarily from Hitler in Berlin rather than from Franco in 
Burgos, and the deStru&ion of Guernica fits into the whole 
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pattern of Nazi policy—a test of the effectiveness of weapons 
in preparation for the coming European war. At any rate, 
whatever the truth of the matter—and nobody we spoke to 
seemed to have any doubt whatever that aerial bombs and not 
dynamite and landmines were the cause—Guernica was almost 
totally destroyed and has been rebuilt. 

The blow to the Basques must have been a terrible one, for 
Guernica was the heart of their country and the Tree of Guernica 
symbolized its eternal solidarity. Here, under the ancient oak, 
the elders, representing all the towns and villages, met since long 
before recorded times; town councils eletted their own repre¬ 
sentatives and the countryside was represented by members 
eleCled by the direCt free vote of all men who had reached their 
majority; there was only one chamber and no class distinction 
of any kind was admitted. The juntas met every two years and 
chose by ballot—not by vote—those who were to serve in the 
government of the country. There never was a feudal system, 
for every Basque was a freeman and a gentleman, owing no 
service for land or other privileges to any man, but each man 
owning his own house and land ; and in the Middle Ages the 
Spanish kings recognized this Strange anomalous organization, 
this way of life so completely at variance with that of the reSt of 
Europe. Pure democracy, in faCt, is as old as the Basques, 
began with the Basques, and has continued with them ever since. 

In 1476 Ferdinand and Isabella took an oath to resped: the 
rights and liberties of the Basques and in 1 jz6 Charles V repeated 
the same oath, ih each case the ceremony taking place under the 
boughs of the Tree of Guernica. 

So Guernica (or, in Basque spelling, Gernika) is sacred in 
Basque eyes. The Casa de Junta has been preserved, and in a 
small courtyard Stands the Tree—the trunk only, enclosed in a 
circular iron railing, for the branches were lopped off by the 
French in 1808. A sapling was planted alongside it, but this 
was cut down during the Carlist war by one of the Queen’s 
generals, for the men of Guipozcoa and Viscaya, like the men 
of Navarra, were CarliSts then. Another sapling was planted 
later to replace it and it is claimed that this is an achial scion of 
the ancient tree. 

The new Guernica proclaims its newness in every feature, for 
it is not a Basque village any more; the influence of Spanish 
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architecture is obvious, although it has something of the same 
bright, clean, airy atmosphere of Pamplona and Tolosa, both 
Basque towns ; and the people at any rate have remained Basque. 
It was market day, and the Streets were crowded, men in the 
traditional black smocks and blue or red berets, pin-Striped green 
trousers tucked into their socks, and thonged leather shoes; 
the women wearing the traditional black kerchief on their heads, 
tied intricately with two cat’s ears on top. 

After Guernica we passed through the village of Minguia and 
drew up at a level crossing in Gorocica, which consisted of a few 
tiled houses beside the railway viaduft; a train was coming, and 
as it Steamed paSt we saw that it carried great loads of timber and, 
in the passenger seCtion, a handful of people who peered down at 
us and smiled and nodded. At Zugaztieta we overtook the 
train and everybody waved heartily, spurring us on, and we 
crossed the line again ahead of it and climbed sharply up, leaving 
the railway below us; then down again to Amorabeita, a large 
village where we again crossed the line ; after which we climbed 
into the hills, which were covered with pine plantations, and 
yellow gorsc and russet bracken, and saw our train once more, 
meandering along in the valley below. Then came a long flat 
Stretch, an almost continuous succession of grimy villages be¬ 
tween the high hills, and factories and chimney-Stacks belching 
smoke, and a long industrial valley from whose slope we sud¬ 
denly looked down upon the many spires and smoking chimney- 
Stacks, the wide river and the docks and shipping, and the 
crowded roofs of Bilbao. 


§ 

Two circumstances made Bilbao—the great oak forests, now 
replaced by pines, which furnished the timber for the ships that 
sailed with the Spanish Armada and with the great fleets for 
conquest and trade in the Americas ; and the iron that in course 
of time replaced the Stout oak. With such resources Bilbao, 
eight miles inland up the navigable Nervion river, was destined 
to become a great shipbuilding centre, and to remain so. 

Seafaring is in the blood of the Basques. It was a Basque, 
Juan de la Cosa, who captained Columbus’s ship; another, 
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Elkano, navigated Magellan’s fleet round the world, and Basque 
fishers were the discoverers of the Newfoundland Banks. Bilbao 
was equipped in every way for a great maritime career; and 
there were vigilant men to see that neither ignorance nor cupidity 
should cause a miscatriage. 

In the 17th century, by which time the iron industry was well 
established, the forests supplied the fuel for the works, and at the 
same time an official inspected the plantations that were to be 
cut, and marked every tree that was likely to become good ship 
timber, so that it should be preserved, and by law for every tree 
that was felled three had to be planted. The trees were generally 
pollarded, to increase the supply of firewood for the ironworks 
and at the same time to encourage the growth of Stout trunks, 
which were further Strengthened by the cutting out of copse 
growths for fuel. 

When an era of free trade developed Bilbao took instant 
advantage of it and her ships went everywhere; prosperity 
undreamt of followed and Bilbao capital subsidized or created 
great new industries in many parts of Spain'—roads and railways, 
electricity, explosives, phosphates, even the new iron-ore mines 
and quarries of the Riff. Facing northwards to the Atlantic, 
Bilbao was a natural centre for trade with Britain and so was 
deeply influenced by British ways and British commerce and 
British politics ; banks, insurance companies and commercial 
houses soon spread their control all over the Peninsula and the 
Basque city grew in Stature, with massive buildings not on 
Spanish lines but with a more international inspiration ; and the 
Atlantic climate and the grime and smoke of many industries 
soon gave Bilbao the appearance not of a Spanish city but of 
another Liverpool or Glasgow. Sons of the wealthy in Bilbao 
went to school in Britain and Studied British ways and British 
business methods, and Association Football became the national 
sport. Any representative Spanish team has generally a large 
proportion of Basques in it. 

With it all Bilbao remained Basque, Sturdily democratic, forth¬ 
right, unselfconscious and as Sturdily indifferent Still to class 
distinctions. The industrial worker never became really divorced 
from the land or the sea, which were his natural affinity, and so 
there grew up a population, industrial and commercial, that had 
no counterpart elsewhere—not a vast, half-submerged lower 
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class of working-men without prospers, without hope for the 
future and without interests beyond the immediate, but a popula¬ 
tion essentially of free men, not hamstrung or hog-tied by 
economic Stringency but thinking always in terms of a return 
to the land when savings permitted. 

That is why the tragedy of Bilbao’s long ordeal and long 
Struggle in the Civil War is so poignant; only the few felt any 
affinity with the landless workers, the socialists and communists 
and anarchists of Spain ; the vaSt majority fought for one thing 
only, Basque autonomy and the Free State of Euzcadia. 


§ 

We drove into the centre of the city and parked the car in the 
Plaza de Espana and Strolled along the main Street, the Paseo de 
Arcnal, which runs beside the river. There was an air of solid 
prosperity everywhere, with heavy traffic controlled by tall 
policemen in helmets enamelled white, and wide shopping Streets, 
and many great buildings; but after the heavenly peace of 
Pedernales the noise and the bustle soon drove us back to the 
car and we found our way out of the city, through Portugalete, 
a grimy continuation of Bilbao’s industrial suburbs, and down 
through a long crowded industrial valley with the cheering sight 
of mountain peaks ahead. Village followed village in dreary 
succession, each with its factories, but wc Steadily approached the 
hills and at laSt, juSt fourteen miles from the city centre, we 
looked down a long valley to the sea again. 

The road was excellent, the cliffs high but not so wild as those 
of the Viscayan coast, and at the top of a long hill we found a 
bay with Stone benches behind the massive cliff wall, and Stopped 
for lunch, looking out to sea. Down below men were busy 
removing the inside of the cliff on little trucks running on rails 
—perhaps an iron-ore working, for there were moorings for 
large freighters off-shore. When we drove on round the top 
of the headland we looked down upon a different sort of village, 
CaStro Urdiales, and realized that we had left the Basques behind. 

There were plain traces of much destruction and recent re¬ 
building, and the architecture was Spanish once more ; the people 
we met were Spanish, wholly unlike the Basques; there were 
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women carrying their shopping baskets on their heads, Bantu 
fashion, and women bundling maize Salks for fodder, and don¬ 
keys blinking sleepily as they dragged their little carts in the 
sultry heat, and the very scenery had changed, with grittier soil 
and rocky outcrops and sparse vegetation. We were out of 
Viscaya and into Old CaSlillc. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Old Caffille 


The place to flay,” said the waiter, filling our glasses, “is 
Sardinero. That’s where all the visitors go.” 

Meanwhile it was pleasant to sit at a table on the wide 
pavement, flanked by crowded cafds and restaurants and hotels 
and shops, and look across the Paseo de Pereda to the gardens 
by the waterfront. 

Santander, a town of nearly a hundred and twenty thousand, 
had surprised us with its air of spaciousness, its handsome 
boulevards and its fine buildings and many new blocks of flats 
seven Storeys high, their iron balconies made gay with orange- 
coloured sun canopies. There was something here reminiscent 
of San Sebaflian ; yet there was also a marked difference. Unlike 
San Sebastian, Basque and cosmopolitan, Santander was wholly 
Spanish. 

Its prosperity came firfl, of course, from its position, well 
sheltered in a wide bay, from which whole fleets set out for the 
Latin American trade; later on it developed through royal 
patronage, for King Alfonso used to come here for a month 
in summer before going on to San Sebaftian. At leafl part of 
the reason for its clean modern appearance was the fa£t that in 
ic )40 a great fire wiped out much of the main town, which has 
since been rebuilt. 

“Follow the Camino del Sardinero,” advised the waiter, 
coming back to hover over us, “and you can’t go wrong.” 

So presently we took his advice and came out on to the hand¬ 
some Avenida dc la Rcina Victoria, where we flopped to look 
across to the peninsula of the Magdalena, its headland crowned 
with the Palacio Real which Alfonso presented to the people. 
Then came esplanades and avenues and hotels in plenty; but 
the fitfl we looked at was shuttered and dead. So was the 
next—and the next; and for more than an hour we went here 
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and there, sometimes knocking up a caretaker, sometimes 
inquiring from the rare pedestrians, and in the end we turned 
back reluctantly to Santander. The season was over; the 
Playa del Sandinero, which a short time ago had been crammed 
with holiday-making crowds, was desolate and deserted. 

We wandered around the town, looking at this and that, 
although out of season there is little to look at in Santander ; 
and in one of the new blocks, several flights up, I found a pension. 
It was clean and modem and it would do at least for the night. 
I went back down to the car and found Joan glooming at the 
traffic. 

“ Sardinero’s dead,” she said, “ and Santander is far too much 
alive. Let’s go somewhere else.” 

We had not driven far. Down from CaStro Urdiales to the 
eStuary of the Aguera between its high cliffs, and inland to cross 
the river and climb through apple orchards and forests of blue- 
gums and down again through an avenue of planes to Laredo, 
where the familiar smell of Spain enveloped us again; over the 
great eStuary of the Ason and back into the hills and the woods, 
then through the richer greener valley of the river Miera to 
the spa of Solares, with its big hotel and its baths and beautiful 
parks—and its Agua Solares which is better than Vichy water; 
along by the great inlet of San Salvador and the long town of 
Artillero on a hill above the eStuary, and through Muriedas to 
the suburbs of Santander, the factories on the flat lands, and a 
short shady avenue that took us into the town. 

“ Would you like to see the Caves of Altamlra ? ” I suggested. 
It proved to be only a twenty-mile run through Barreda, by¬ 
passing Torrelavega. The story of the Caves is one of the moSt 
romantic in the annals of archaeology. In 1868 a hunter loSt 
his dog, then heard it baricing for help and found it trapped in 
a cleft of rock. He had to move several large boulders to get 
it out, and so discovered the entrance of the great cave. The 
foremost chamber was cluttered with rock falls and considered 
dangerous, and it was not until seven years later that a Santander 
archaeologist, Don Marcelino S. de Santuola, made a preliminary 
investigation. In 1879 h e came back with his daughter Maria, 
and they took shelter from the rain in the front chamber. Maria, 
lying on her back and looking up, suddenly cried; 

“ I can see a bull! ” 
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It was, in fadt, a drawing of a bison and her father instantly 
realized the immense importance of the find. At the time when 
these drawings were made the whole of Northern Spain was 
under ice and perpetual snow, except for a narrow Strip of land 
along the Cantabrian coaSl, shared by the mammoth, the woolly 
rhinoceros, reindeer and other beaSts fitted to Stand the Arftic 
conditions, and a handful of men who, knowing nothing of 
cultivation, lived the lives of nomadic hunters, much like the 
South African Bushmen. They used the great front chamber 
as a living-room, occupying it when they came that way on 
their hunting expeditions ; they kept huge fires blazing near 
the entrance, no doubt to keep out unwelcome visitors, and 
their meat supply included bison, wild horse, deer, boar, reindeer 
and Greenland seals, while they also killed wolf, lynx and fox. 
Charcoal, ochre and hematites supplied them with pigments, and 
they sometimes used pencils of these materials, with which to 
sketch the outlines, but principally they prepared paints by 
pulverizing the pigment and mixing it to a paste in a seashell 
with animal fat or a blood serum; their brushes were of hair 
or feathers and the pigment adhered fast to the smooth 
rock. 

They were experimentalists, these wandering artists, for they 
tried a variety of techniques—the coloured drawing, painted 
direftly on to the rock face; an outline drawing engraved into 
the rock, probably by means of a sharp flint, and then coloured 
in, not with flat washes but with delicately graduated colour, 
using every shade of yellow, red and grey, to obtain the effeft 
of a third dimension •, and finally they made use of the uneven 
surfaces of the roof, with eyes quick to see the possibilities 
offered by nodules or spurs of Stone, which could be used to 
bring the animal into sharp relief. It is easy to imagine a hunter, 
lying on his back resting, gazing up idly at the roof and seeing 
suddenly the shape of a bison or wild horse or other familiar 
quarry in a slab of jagged Stone—and being inspired then to 
paint on the few touches necessary to bring the thing to life. 
It is interesting that moSt of the ceiling drawings depift animals 
resting, head on ground and legs doubled up under the body. 

The whole cave is 292 yards long, but the Sala de las Pinturas 
lies only 3 3 yards from the entrance, where the cave widens to 
10 yards across by about 20 yards long; the drawings cover 
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a great rock panel, animated and virile drawings of the bison, 
deer, boar and other beaSts. 

Part of the roof collapsed apparently before the end of the 
glacial period, filling the living-room with debris and completely 
blocking the approach, so that the drawings remained in com¬ 
plete darkness and in a marvellous state of preservation until 
the hunter moved the boulders to release his dog. 

Like the Bushman drawings of Africa these ancient paintings 
have all the economy of line, the assurance of touch and the 
sense of movement that could only be conveyed by men familiar 
all their lives with their subje&s, not in domesticity but as they 
saw them on the hunt, in attitudes of alertness and of flight. 
Primitive artists frequently do no more than suggest the lower 
limbs of their subjects—for the very good reason that in hush 
country a hunter seldom sees even the belly of his quarry; but 
the artists of Altamira were thorough, and probably in their day 
vegetation was sparse and cover scanty, and they were accustomed 
to seeing the bison and other herding animals grazing in the 
open. 

There is no doubt that in the history of man’s painful progress 
towards his ungues sable goal the pastoral life marked a diStinft 
advance over the more primidve life of the wandering hunter, 
juSt as the agricultural was an advance upon the pastoral; yet 
the most advanced of the races of Southern Africa, the Zulu, 
with a highly complex and developed military and civil organiza¬ 
tion, not merely knew nothing of the art of writing but never 
learned to convey ideas by drawing ; the little Bushman, whom 
the Boers hunted in precisely the same spirit as they hunted 
baboons, and with as little compunction, had developed a 
vigorous and advanced art in their own rock paintings ; in fad 
there are people in South Africa who Still remember the man 
who boasted of having shot the last Bushman artist, finding the 
pathetic evidence Strung round his waist, the pigments and 
brushes he used. The life of tire hunter, of course, left a man 
with far more leisure than the pastoral or agricultural life, and 
so these advances in civilization seem to have implied a retro¬ 
gression in art, whose essence is leisure. 

It is natural that primitive man should depict the things with 
which he is most familiar, and that he should also boaSt a little 
of his prowess as a hunter by describing, with pencil and brush, 
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the scene of his triumph ; and there may have been some religious 
motive also behind these paintings. The African hunter worships 
the spirits of the beaSts he hunts and invariably performs his 
purification rites after killing, to propitiate the guardian spirits. 
The African is in much the same State of advancement as the 
men of Altamira, but has largely loSl, if he ever acquired, any 
piflorial art. So the faff that art existed in the glacial period is 
not perhaps so surprising ; what is fascinating is the urge that 
inspired the artists. 


§ 

With rainclouds building up from the sea and a Stoim threaten¬ 
ing, there was no inducement to spend time in the neighbouring 
cave of Stalactites ; we decided to turn south again, and ran 
back to Santander to seek the main highway. 

“ Let’s take the Burgos road,” Joan suggested, and a few 
minutes later we were back in Muriedas and turning right into 
the hills, with magnificent views of the mountains that guard the 
bay of Santander. The hills were crowned with new pine 
plantations as we ran up the valley of the river Pas, and presently 
we entered a Steep defile in the higher hills and came upon the 
village of Puente Vuesgo, with a little hotel that looked clean 
and cosy, its veranda half smothered in flowers. It had some¬ 
thing of the air of a chalet in the Swiss mountains and when 
we Stopped to inquire its terms wc found that it was indeed a 
mountain resort and not for us. So we went on, through 
villages where the houses all had the long wooden balconies 
on the upper floors that wc had noticed as typical of this part 
of Old CaStillc. 

The country became wilder and more remote, with the river 
enclosed in a narrow rocky gorge below us and great craggy 
walls of rock on the farther side. We entered a village of low 
houses and a long narrow Street where two men were walking 
down the middle, talking busily. I sounded the horn and both 
men leapt like Startled chickens. Then, simultaneously, each 
tried to dart to his opposite side. They spun round and bumped 
into each other, and the car pulled itp a foot from them, so we 
drove through the village amid wide grins and shouts of laughter, 
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and everybody telling everybody else, at the pitch of their lungs, 
what had happened, while two very red-faced men roared with 
laughter at themselves. 

In these mountain villages the people seemed of a superior 
type, pleasant-faced and quick to smile, and we noticed in 
several gardens immense dahlias growing that would have taken 
prises at any show in Britain. The road became sharply Steeper, 
climbing jnto a narrow pass, and I twice had to change down into 
bottom gear, with the engine clattering and pinking and beginning 
to boil; but at the top we came out among the high mountains 
with a magnificent panoramic view of an almost African vaStness 
but for the softer light. Here was a large military cemetery, 
very white and very modern in its design, with a great white 
monument, and we entered the province of Burgos. 

This was moorland now, with sheep and horses grazing, and 
little Stone houses with small windows, but there were large 
fields of .potatoes where the people were busy digging up a 
harvest. 

Over the moors and up again, into Still higher mountains, 
with autumn-tinted trees and the sun slanting through dark 
clouds to glisten on the bare rock Strata, like giant masonry, 
crowning the peaks. The road swung curving down into a 
great valley, and away below crouched the village of Orbanje 
de CaStillo beside a red river; then came the fantastic village 
of Quintillana, a chaotic huddle of roofs, and a further descent, 
with the engine boiling furiously and pinking all the time, 
towards Valdelajeta. Reluftantly we Stopped to let the radiator 
cool and fill it up again ; then we coasted down into the ravine 
as darkness came on, and the tinkling of bells from a herd of 
goats made a sudden warm homely sound in the night. We 
pulled up for a chat with the goatherd, who told us proudly 
that he had three hundred in the herd. He was a short Sturdy 
man with a rolled blanket over his shoulder, and a stout Stick 
in his hand. 

“ Vayan con Dios,” he said at JaSt, as we went on our way, and 
his speech was the clear pure Spanish of CaStille. 

We plunged into valleys and soared up through passes— 
although soaring is hardly an apt word for the new car’s noisy 
labouring'—and now and again we slipped past ox-carts whose 
beaSts patiently dragged their loads up the Steep slopes, tacking 
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from side to side. We came out at last upon a wide plateau, 
with occasional avenues of trees, and large Stone pillars on 
alternate sides of the road, no doubt to mark it during Snow- 
Storms ; then we found ourselves going down once more, into 
more prolific vegetation and taller timber, to Quintanilla Sobre 
Sierra, after which we entered another long rocky defile and 
went Steeply down, through several more mountain hamlets near 
one of which two Guardias signed to us to Stop. As soon as 
Joan spoke they smiled and saluted and waved us on, and we 
crossed the Rio Ubierno, paSl a house bearing a notice : Vivar 
del Cid, and the village of Quintanilla Vivar, and Villatoro, and 
so, by eight o’clock, into the city of the Cid. 


§ 

Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (or Bivar), called El Campeador because 
as a young officer he was appointed to sclefl: the army’s camping 
sites, was known as Ruydiez and, the Moors always according 
him the title of Sicli or lord, came to be nicknamed El Cid. He 
was born in 1026 in the Calle de San Martin and christened in 
the Church of St. Martin, which he subsequently rewarded by 
building it a belfry. 

When RuyclieZ was on the threshold of his career his father 
suffered considerable insults and persecution at the hands of an 
enemy, the Count Gomez, and became so humiliated that he 
would sit at table and refuse to eat. Ruydiez, greatly concerned, 
went off one day and returned with Don Gomez’s head tied to 
his saddle, at sight of which his father recovered all his old 
spirit and forthwith ate a hearty dinner. Shortly after, Ruydiez 
made a highly successful expedition against the Moors, returning 
with va£t quantities of plunder, whereupon the youngest daughter 
of the beheaded nobleman announced that if Ruydiez would 
marry her and thus take her father’s place as proteftor of her 
virtue she would forgive him for slaying him. The young 
adventurer recognized a woman of character when he met her, 
and promptly agreed. 

Eventually his exploits antagonized his rivals at court and 
they engineered Iris banishment, with only nine days to leave 
the kingdom, He collefted about six hundred followers and 
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was immediately faced with the difficulty of feeding them ; so 
he applied to two Jewish financiers, saying that he had a great 
cheSt full of treasure which he would leave as security. On the 
Strength of this they sent him all the money he wanted and came 
and collefted the cheSt, which was securely locked to prevent 
them from prying inside and discovering the sand and Stones 
that were all it contained. 

Thus equipped, Ruydiez took farewell of his wife and two 
daughters and set off into exile, to become a gentleman of fortune. 
Being in faft a gentleman of no fortune except what the Jews 
had given him, he proceeded to live in the only way open to a 
good soldier. He marched into neighbouring kingdoms and 
principalities and plundered wherever he went, juft as Chin ese 
generals, when the Government forgot to pay them and their 
men, used to do in recent times. The Cid plundered Christian 
and Moor impartially, but since the Moors were incomparably 
the richer he concentrated more and more upon them and so, 
accidentally as it were, set on foot the movement for the re¬ 
conquer of the country from the Moors, who in the course of 
several centuries had turned it from a poor and barren land 
into a rich and pleasant one. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the Cid’s exploits was that 
about this time chivalry was nowhere more enthusiastically 
acclaimed than among the Moors, who put honour and truth 
above all else and subscribed to the highest chivalric code in 
peace and war. Ruydiez formed many friendships among them, 
although most of them had occasion to regret their generous 
impulses. At the taking of Valencia, for instance, when the 
Christian citizens fought as valiantly as their Moorish masters 
against the Cid, he finally induced surrender by promising to 
respedt the law of Islam, the property of the citizens and the 
good government of the city. The ruse succeeded; the city 
believed him and yielded; after which it learnt another lesson. 

As a national hero, therefore, the Cid, rising at a time when the 
Christian world was Still in a primitive State, lacks some of the 
refinements one naturally looks for; but he was undoubtedly 
a man of great personal courage, Strict integrity so far as liis 
own friends were concerned, and quite exceptional ability. His 
military exploits prove that, and if you are willing to overlook 
peccadilloes not peculiar to his age, or to take the line that the 
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Moors deserved whatever they got because they were not 
Christians, he is as good a national hero as you can want. One 
of Spain’s real tragedies is, perhaps, that his example was not 
followed more faithfully in later years ; for he had no religious 
prejudices, was always willing to be on friendly terms with the 
Moorish princes and in an age when the masters of the greater 
part of Spain showed remarkable tolerance towards their 
Christian subjects this was as well. His successors abandoned 
this broad-minded attitude and so brought about the persecu¬ 
tions that drove hundreds of thousands—perhaps millions—of 
decent Moorish and Jewish citizens of Spain, among them the 
mo$t skilled artisans and craftsmen, into exile in North Africa 
and elsewhere. Religious intolerance became a political creed 
in Spain, and is Still by no means extinfl. 

Three monuments with the joint coats of arms of CaStille 
and the Cid mark the site of his house in Burgos, and it was in 
the Gothic Church of Santa Agueda near the Archbishop’s 
Palace that the Cid forced King Alfonso VI to deny on oath 
his complicity in his brother’s murder. 


§ 

We found a room in the Hotel Moderno and, since dinner was 
not until ten o’clock, went for a walk in the town. 

Burgos blazed with lights. No other city in Spain, not even 
Madrid, is so well lit as Franco’s war-time capital, and indeed 
there is none more beautiful or that better merits lighting. 
Built around the foot of a hill surmounted by the ancient ruined 
cattle, it Straddles the river Arlanzon and has preserved much 
of its medieval glories. There was a sharp chill in the air— 
it Stands 2,864 feet above sea-level—and we walked briskly when 
we could, avoiding the leisurely promenaders on the wide Paseo 
de Espolon, through wide arches into the large collonaded 
Plaza dc Jose Antonio, then past the great Casa ConsiStorial to 
the handsome ornate arch of Santa Maria, built between 1536 
and 15 j 2 and decorated with Statues of, among others, the Cid 
and Charles V. It is one of the mo£t beautiful of the decorated 
gates in Spain. 

From here we crossed the bridge to Stroll along beside the 
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broad placid Arlanzon and through the gardens of the Paseo 
del Empecinado and back to the bridge and—faster now, for it 
was becoming diStinftly cold—along the broad path among the 
trees beside the Paseo de Espolon, with its flower-beds and its 
Statues, one of which, with the face half worn away by weathering, 
looked Startlingly like the ghoSt of Plamlet’s father in Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s film. It was a relief to go through the tight swing 
doors of a large bright indoor cafe, out of the cold night air, 
to pass the time until dinner ; but in the morning, although it 
was Still chilly, clear skies and bright sunshine promised a warm 
day, and we set off early to visit the cathedral. 

It is one of the most impressive Gothic buildings in the whole 
of Spain. Ferdinand III laid the foundation Stone in 1221 and 
the first part was completed by 1250. The great towers were 
added in the 14th century and between 1539 and 1367 the superb 
octagonal dome was built. Both exterior and interior are richly 
carved and decorated and some of the chapels are particularly 
beautiful. We arrived to find a service in progress and the 
smell of incense heavy on the air. 

In so vast a place the individual shrinks to diminutive pro¬ 
portions, but even so we were disinclined to perform the 
traditional tourist sight-seeing in such an atmosphere. Others 
were wandering about, however, some eyeing the various chapels 
speculatively, as if trying to decide which saint would be the 
most likely to respond to supplications, and presently a red- 
robed prieSt noticed us and bore down. In halting English he said: 

“ You will find a guide in the Sacristy. Over there.” 

We thanked him and perforce drifted to the Sacristy, where 
we admired an alabaster Virgin and a magnificent piece of work 
by Giovanni Pedrini, pupil of Leonardo—and found no guide; 
some lady tourists had already caught his eye on their way to 
the Sacristy and we were happily overlooked. We preferred to 
wander at will 

First- we visited the tomb of the Cid and his wife, Dona Ximena, 
interred in 1921 in the central Nave; then the various chapels, 
heavily ornate and impressive yet suggesting something of 
intimacy, as if it were beyond human power to worship in the 
vast hall of the cathedral itself; there is something of salutary 
humility in the idea of avoiding pestering the Almighty and 
engaging the services of a saint to aft on one’s behalf. 
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We found the 13th-century Gothic cloisters particularly lovely, 
and our final halt was at the Capilla del Corpus ChriSti to see 
the famous cheSt which the Cid handed over to his Jewish 
backers as security for their loan. 

One other of Burgos’s many ancient buildings particularly 
attracted us in the Calle de la Libertad, the Casa del Cordon, or 
House of the Cord. It was built in the time of the Catholic 
Sovereigns by Don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco and his wife, Dofia 
Mencia de Mendoze, and the handsome portals are decorated 
with the conjoined arms of the houses of Fernandez and Men¬ 
doza, with the Cord of the Franciscan order; hence the name. 
It was in the arcaded interior court that the Catholic Monarchs 
received Columbus in audience on his return from his second 
voyage in 1497. The building is severe, although the great 
oriel windows and the roof are ornate enough, and it is considered, 
we are told, one of the finest examples of non-ecclesiaStical 
CaStillian architc&ure. 


§ 

We took the road again to visit the Monastery of Miraflores, 
through a long avenue with a narrow Strip of woodland on 
either side, and found a black-bearded father in a cream robe 
and a number of brothers in brown working with a manure 
cart, an occupation for which their habits seemed singularly 
unfitted; they were constantly having to hitch them up and 
expose their thin-shanked white legs. I went in alone, Joan 
electing to Stay in the car, and visited first the beautiful little 
Gothic church, then sought the famous alabaster tomb of the 
founder, Juan II, and his wife Elizabeth of Portugal. The 
tomb of the Infante Alfonso, the work of the same sculptor, 
Gil de Siloe, is another showpiece of the monastery, and in the 
chapel of Saint Bruno I found a Statue of the saint, in multi¬ 
coloured wood, that was astonishingly lifelike. 

We returned afterwards to Burgos and presently took the 
road south, paSt factories and housing schemes into the rolling 
uplands patterned with fields, and villages of faded brown Stone 
houses under tiles, and women washing and oxen drinking in 
the same trough. Lines of poplars masked the railway, there 
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was a brown river edged with poplars and the road became a 
shady avenue. This was open country, where shade was 
welcome, with small vineyards and fields under crops, and wide 
grazings with sheep, and at least one shepherd of a biblical 
simplicity; he wore a beret and carried several blankets over 
his shoulder, and in his hand a veritable shepherd’s crook, an 
implement X associated more with Highland Games than with 
sheep ; you do not need a collie and a crook. But sheepdogs, 
outside the British Isles and Australia, are used more as guards 
than as working partners of the shepherds who, however nimble¬ 
footed, mu 5 t use the crook to catch a sheep. 

Over a long bridge with a zigzag balustrade we came to the 
low Stone houses of the village of Torquemada, and beyond it 
the autumn tints wetc showing in the trees; flocks of sheep 
grazed widespread over the open countryside, tended by their 
short, Stocky shepherds. Presently we entered the province of 
Valladolid with hills ahead and the cliffs closing in, and the 
road swung and headed into the hills, to a village of sun-dried 
bricks that was gradually dissolving. I know a man who once 
built himself a house of Kimberley bricks of his own manu¬ 
facture ; but he calculated without the rains and one night as 
he and his wife sat at dinner the house dissolved around them. 
PisS de terre, of course, if properly rammed, can Stand indefinitely 
as witness the great walls of Marrakesh—but here, apparently, 
care and maintenance were lacking and the village would soon 
be duSt. 

There was more cultivation through the hills, with irrigation 
ditches and oxen ploughing and one solitary cow, put out to 
graze, who preferred instead to walk backwards and forwards 
with her friends the oxen; then a brief halt while the car’s 
papers were examined, and we came to Valladolid. 


§ 

We ought, I suppose, to have been deeply impressed with 
Valladolid. 

Perhaps it was the heat, perhaps it was that we had come too 
recently from Burgos, with its magnificence so well displayed, 
its urbanity and its air of consequence; perhaps we were ju£t, 
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unaccountably, in an unreceptive mood. Joan scribbled in her 
log : A hot dirty town. All the same we had not gone far into 
the town before I swung the car round, parked, and got out 
to admire the magnificent Gothic facade of San Pablo church, 
while an obliging policeman along in the Plaza de San Pablo, 
seeing my camera, held up the traffic briefly to give me time to 
take a photograph. The police are like that in Spain. 

I went inside for a few minutes while Joan, hatless, searched 
for a scarf; then we drove farther into the town and found a 
cafe and were immediately surrounded by boys. 

“ Guide ! ” they cried. “ Guide 1 Guide to San Gregorio. 
Guide to the cathedral. Guide to all the hotels. Cigarette, 
senor. Give us a cigarette 1 ” 

They yelled and crowded and pushed against us, and caught 
our arms, and only retreated a yard when Lhe waiter threatened 
them. Here was a foreign car. All right; foreigners were 
rich, they didn’t know their way about, they paid to be shown. 

The shrill cry of “ Goteria ” echoed on every side and the 
lottery sellers, their acute cars detailing newcomers to the cafd, 
came tapping their way to our table, sightless eyes permanently 
raised or the lids closed on empty sockets. Blindness is always 
poignantly distressing ; but what could we do with lottery 
tickets—or how give largesse to so large a number ? We 
finished our drinks and got back into the car. 

It was no good. 

No matter where we went, or how fast, some of Lhe urchins 
would spring in our path, having made swift detours in the hope 
of intercepting us ; and they would leap on to the rear fender 
and cling to the luggage rack and yell at us : “ Guia I Guia ! ” 

What we wanted first to see was the famous patio of San 
Gregorio. We found, instead, a large handsome church where 
a service was in progress and where, briefly, we had sandtuary 
from the hungry small fry of Valladolid. The interior was 
quite bare, except for the altar, and it may be my northern up¬ 
bringing that made this seem infinitely more impressive than 
the moSl ornate of its rival churches. The vaSt space, the tall 
pillars and great high arches, had a solemnity unmatched by 
anything we had yet seen in Spain. 

Out in the Street again we felt an odd impatience, and as one of 
the older youths bobbed up suddenly under the bonnet we engaged 
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him as guide. Firft to San Gregorio, where we arrived to find 
the entire gang waiting for us, grinning happily and greeting 
us as old friends. I went in alone, leaving Joan to deal with 
the gang. 

San Gregorio was formerly a college, and although it boaSts 
a handsome facade it is the patio that is famous, with its galleries 
and columns. It was cool and quiet here and I lingered for a 
while before inspecting the coloured Statues that are one of the 
features of the place. Perhaps it is a northern prejudice again, 
but one’s firSt sight of a Statue in full colours must surely always 
be something of a shock, even if the practice was current in 
ancient Rome ; and yet, why not ? It is only that we are brought 
up to admire the purity of sculptured Stone, and the smothering 
of it with paint offends against our sense of a fitting austerity. 

I came out to find Joan on cordial terms with the gang. 
They had all told her their ages—which ranged from eleven to 
seventeen—and were full of questions about Inglaterra—and 
information about tourists. The English ? Oh, yes fin hearty 
chorus), they liked the English. They were simpaticos. They 
didn’t lose their tempers. (I felt ashamed of my former irrita¬ 
bility.) They had plenty of cigarettes, and not very much 
money, but the main thing was that they were prepared to be 
friendly. 

Which tourists did they like best ? There was no hesitation 
here. “ The Belgians I ” they cried with one voice. “ The 
Belgians are the beSt. Even more simpatico than the English. 
They never lose their tempers. They have plenty of cigarettes, 
and plenty of dinero ”—thanks, we might have told them, to the 
Belgian Congo and the atom bomb—“ and they like hiring guides,” 

We were later to discover, in the Congo, how simpatico, how 
friendly and generous the Belgians could be; for the moment 
Joan went on with her catechism. 

<f What about the French ? ” she asked, and was astonished 
at the instantaneous reaction. 

“ Los Franceses I ” 

They spat. They pulled wry faces. 

Not at all simpatico, the French. They loft their tempers, 
they shouted for policemen, they behaved, in the eyes of our 
gang, as very bad tourists indeed. The gang never went near 
a French car. The French were to be left severely alone. 
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“ And,” said one solemn small boy, “ they speak such a silly 
language ! All funny sounds, and they never put the end to 
a word.” 

He essayed a few imitations, to the joy of the company, 
everybody said : “ Uh, Franceses I ” again, and spat again. 

An interesting commentary on the neighbourliness of countries 
with a common frontier; but we often found in Spain, where 
the people have no animosity at all towards foreigners for the 
simple reason that they rarely give them a thought, and where 
anything is tolerated because everybody is much too concerned 
with his own affairs to bother about other people, that the 
French are an exception to the general rule, being regarded as 
poor benighted creatures indeed. French flamboyance and 
excitability only inspire contempt—and, of course, there is 
always more than a trace of suspicion and didrud lingering 
from Napoleonic days and sharply reinforced by the French 
attitude during the Civil War and afterwards. 

There were cigarettes in the locker, some pesetas in my 
pocket. Only the boy who had a dually guided us held out his 
hand; the red, respeding the camaraderie of the Streets, Stood 
back ; this was no affair of theirs. But, business settled, they 
crowded round again, to wish us bum viaje, to make sure we 
knew the way we wanted to go. They waved goodbye, as 
cheery and as natural and as tatterdemalion as any youngsters 
you could hope to meet; there was no vice in them and we 
wished them well. It was not their fault that they ran idly 
through the Streets, with no money in their pockets ; they should 
all have been at school, but there were too few schools. Spain 
has a vad leeway to make up and this leeway affeds every asped 
of Spanish life. No government can wave a wand and produce 
miracles-—and miracles are badly needed. But a well-planned 
attempt was being made, and if it meant hard tacking for many 
years a good deal, we knew, was being done—in irrigation, in 
land reclamation, in defence againd erosion, in re-afforedation, 
in the edablishment of new indudries, and power plants, and 
roads and railways and hospitals and social services and schools 
and everything else. 

All these tilings arc interlocked ; each has Its bearing and 
effect upon the others, and in time the work will bear fruit. 
But it will take time. 
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§ 

We knew our way about now, and wandered through the 
town, although the narrow Greets were not made for casual 
motoring. It was here that Columbus died in 1506, here, too, 
in his house in the Calle del RoStro, that Cervantes wrote the 
fir£t part of Don Quixote ; the house is now a national monu¬ 
ment. We visited churches, and in spite of the lateness of the 
hour found our way out of Valladolid and breathed freely again 
as we came into open country. 

We had no clear idea where we were going, or why; but 
we took a secondary road that would lead us to Segovia, and 
sped over a vaSt plain, well cultivated and broken by plantations 
of poplar and umbrella pine, and by little hills crowned with 
walled villages from which lights already twinkled in the gloam¬ 
ing. As darkness came down the Sierras loomed ahead and we 
pushed on along the road, a road designed for agricultural 
traffic only and evidently rarely used by cars. It was pleasant 
driving for all that, among occasional pinewoods, and over wide 
grazings where shepherds were settling down for the night with 
their flocks under a clear Starlit sky; then we came round the 
shoulder of a hill and looked down and saw great clusters of 
lights below us, and made out the immense arches of an aqueduft, 
and realized that this was Segovia. 

The road dipped, climbed gently towards the aqueduft, and 
as we came near I saw that there was a one-way Street beyond ; 
so we turned sharp right instead and went roaring up a narrow 
Street supported by a great wall running up the cliff, and so 
debouched at length into the Plaza Mayor, which is officially 
Styled the Plaza Generalisimo Franco but Still retains its former 
name. 

In a narrow Street leading to the Plaza was the Hotel Casas, 
where we had a small room with the unexpected blessing of 
hot water on tap ; nearby I could garage the car, and when that 
was done we looked at each other with complacency. 

“ This,” Joan said, “ is something altogether different. I 
know I’m going to like Segovia,” 

So we went for a walk, across the Plaza where soldiers, very 
correft in their white gloves, Strolled with their girl friends, 
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saluted the officers who, far more dapper and point-de-vise , 
walked with more purposeful Strides, dragging their sword 
scabbards along the pavement after them. Wearing a sword 
may make you feel a devil of a fellow but it mu St be a con¬ 
founded nuisance moSt of the time, especially if the fashion is 
to wear it on so deep a frog that it trails upon the ground behind 
you. But Segovia is a garrison town, and what would a soldier 
be if he had no fashions to live up to ? 


§ 

We woke to find that this was the Fieflct de Hispanidad, the 
Festival of the Spanish World, for Spain, cut off by the vagaries 
of modern politics from the democratic European world, has 
been working hard to cement the ties of tradition, culture and 
trade that unite the Spanish-speaking nations. So far as Segovia 
was concerned, of course, the accent was purely on the fies'ta. 
That was what mattered, and only restaurants, cafds and food- 
shops remained open. By the time we had had desayuno— 
excellent coffee and churros, tasty fried twists of batter brought 
in for us from a churreria—the town was already aStir. 

Out in the Streets the women and girls were all in their Sunday 
befit, bound for church with black lace over their hair; even 
here in the heart of CaStille church-going was primarily a feminine 
affair. All the same, the men were on holiday too, and the 
Plaza Mayor was filled with young fellows in their best suits, 
and young conscripts in their crumpled khaki and their white 
gloves. We Strolled round the arcaded Plaza, with its central 
bandstand surrounded by trees, and its cafds and great buildings— 
the Casa ConsiStorial or Ayuntamiento, where we saw a great 
hall whose ceiling is decorated with frescoes by Antonio Garcia; 
the Church of San Miguel, built in 1558, with 12th-century 
Statues in the portal and, inside, a Flemish triptych and some 
handsome tombstones; and, at the south-weStcrn corner of the 
Plaza, the great cathedral that dominates the whole of Segovia. 
It was begun in 1522 on the site of a former church destroyed 
by the Comuneros, and it filled the place of the original 
cathedral, which Stood close to the Alcdzar, on the extreme 
south-weSt corner of the town ; this also was destroyed during 
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the troubles of 1520 and 1522, when the Commoners rose in 
revolt. 

The new cathedral, crammed with works of art, is entirely 
Gothic, although it was built at a time when Renaissance infl uence 
was already Strongly felt in Spain ; the main portal is in the same 
Style as that of the Escorial. The cathedral has an immense 
cupola 220 feet high, and inside we found three richly ornamented 
aisles, and beautiful wrought-iron railings enclosing the various 
chapels. The cloister was particularly beautiful, as cloisters so 
often are, with their serene invitation to contemplation, and we 
learnt that this was in fa£t the cloister of the original cathedral, 
transferred Stone by Stone to its present site. In the Chapter 
Rooms were several magnificent tapestries representing the Story 
of Queen Zenobia of Palmira, and copied from Rub ens . 

Opposite the cathedral, in a side Street running off the Plaza, 
we found the Casa del Marques del Arco, one of the many fine 
mansions that began to appear in Segovia towards the end of the 
Middle Ages. Late r on we saw several others, particularly in 
the Plaza del Conde de CheSte, where there are three—the 
houses of the Segovias, the Marquises ofLozoya and the Marquises 
of Quintanar. 

We crossed the square again and took another side Street 
leading into the Calle de Juan Bravo, where a Gothic arch leads 
into an old synagogue that became the Church of Corpus ChriSti; 
farther along the Street we reached the oldest of all the churches 
of Segovia, San Martin. The town is particularly blessed with 
fine examples of Romanesque churches, all built between the 
end of the nth and the beginning of the 13th centuries, and 
part of San Martin is pre-Romanesque—a square divided into 
nine vaulted compartments with the central arch supporting the 
lovely tower. One excellent thing about Spanish churches is 
that no matter what is going on there always seem to be plenty 
of people merely Strolling about, and clerics Striding to and 
fro, and since there is so much to admire where beauty is con¬ 
centrated for the moSt part in the churches, the casual visitor 
may go about as he pleases. People, we noticed, often went 
into the churches simply to feaSt their eyes upon the splendours 
and beauties that abounded there, finding an artistic as well as 
a spiritual satisfa&ion in such surroundings; in that surely the 
Church has performed a magnificent service for humanity. 
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As we came out we saw crowds gathering, climbing the 
broad Stairs to a narrow Street behind, and we joined them in 
time to sec a church parade of the Civil Guard. 

It was well worth seeing. We were used to the Guardias, 
to their ineluctable air of respeftability and dependability ; now 
we saw them in a different role. These were, perhaps, picked 
men. Their uniforms were carefully pressed, their accoutre¬ 
ments glowed, and their hats were yellow and black instead 
of plain black. The band Started up. They went through their 
drill as smartly as any guardsmen and came swinging down the 
Street as highly trained, as alert and as redoubtable a corps as 
you will see anywhere. Everybody cheered and waved, and I 
lifted my camera above my head to try to take a random photo¬ 
graph, trusting to luck and the bright sunshine; whereupon the 
people around me lowered their hands and shouted to others 
to make way for the photograph ; but one excited father, proudly 
gazing on his son, was far too exalted to hear these exhortations 
and, with his back to me, frantically waved both arms in front 
of the lens. 

When the parade was over wc Strolled on past another grandee’s 
house, the Casa de los Picos, named from the curious peaked 
Slones of which it is built, and then north towards the beginning 
of the mighty aquedudt that is Segovia’s most Striking monument. 
Wc Stood under the first of the arches and looked out over the 
countryside, towards the hill on which the cemetery Stands, 
aud the valley of the Alameda river, and another hill crowned 
by the Pefiascal. Wc looked almost diredfiy down into the 
Plaza del Azoguejo, behind the greatest of the arches ; a flight 
of Steps goes down from where we Stood to the floor of the 
valley below. 

Old Segovia was built on a Steep rocky hill with the river to 
the weSt and north, and the sharp declivity down to the Plaza 
del Azoguejo on the east; a Stream, the arroyo Clamores, runs 
along below the southern walls. It must have been, in its early 
days, immensely Strong, and the great walls are Roman, for the 
Romans captured the original Iberian city and destroyed it com¬ 
pletely, then rebuilt it to their own liking. The aquedudt— 
el Puente, the people call it, " the Bridge ”—was built to carry 
the water of the Rio Frio, in the Sierra de la Fucnfria, a distance 
of ten miles to the city. Coming in from the eaSt, it had to span 
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the great defile between the eastern hills and the hill of Segovia, 
and under the Emperor Augustus the work was Started. The 
length of the Stru&ure is 880 yards, with 148 arches, but the 
depth of the defile made two tiers necessary and this central 
part is over 300 yards long. The smaller upper arches run 
level the whole way, so that in the middle, at the greatest depth, 
the massive pillars of the lower arches are immensely high; 
the greatest height of the aqueduft above ground is 92 feet, 
which makes it a considerable feat not only of architefture but 
of engineering, for the whole thing is constructed of massive 
blocks of Stone without cement. A commemorative plaque once 
decorated the central arch but disappeared long ago, and the 
Statue of Hercules recessed into the highest pillar was removed 
in 1520 and replaced by Statues of the Virgin and San Sebastian. 
What happened to Hercules we could not discover. 

People came and went on the great Staircase. We would look 
down on a tiny foreshortened figure in the Plaza, heading 
towards the Steps, and a long time after he would come bravely 
up beside us ; it seemed a favourite short cut with army officers, 
thereby displaying their fit condition, for in spite of the hot sun 
and the Still air they took the long climb in their Stride. 

Inevitably, some small boys found us; but as we seemed 
bent on merely enjoying the view they played under an arch 
for a while, balanced on the edge of the parapet over the abyss 
hoping, with no success, to scare us into chasing them—small 
boys never fall over precipices ; when I revisit old remembered 
places and see the cliffs and ruined walls where I used to clamber 
and cling without a thought of danger I sometimes shiver but 
more often realize that there is a vertigo-defeating providence 
that takes care of small boys. 

After the chill of the morning the day was hot, and out of what 
breeze there was, blazing hot; so we went back to the Street of 
Wild John, whoever he might be, and equipped ourselves with 
bananas and other fruit, and the Segovian equivalent of ensaimadas, 
and a variety of pastries including brandy snaps heavily flavoured 
with insufficiently refined olive oil; and with these we sought 
coolness. On the way we found ourselves in an old quarter of 
the town, partially derelift, and Stopped in front of the impressive 
auStere bulk of an ancient' church, San Millan, in the Street of 
San Domingo. It appeared to be disused but we could not be 
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sure of this. It dates from the 12th century and seemed to us the 
moSt beautiful of all Segovia’s Romanesque churches ; particu¬ 
larly impressive 'were the great portal and the line arcaded 
cloister whose arches open to the Street on the level of the first 
Storey. This was outside the old town proper, and we went 
down the hill to the Paseo Nuevo at the foot, and turned right 
to walk along towards the arroyo Clamores and so pass under the 
great cliffs and the handsome walls of the city. 

There were made paths here, with branches leading up the 
Steep hillside that faces the town, and we wandered coolly among 
trees. Once we sat down, and heard voices coming, it seemed, 
from the ground beneath us. We investigated and found what 
we took to be an old disused drain, or perhaps a cave excavated 
sharply downwards, and some sacking hung over the entrance. 
The voices came from behind this. We had Stumbled upon 
another side of Spanish life—how the very poor live. It was 
made all the more pathetic by the sight of a discarded old shoe, a 
shoe that for all its decrepitude Still bravely displayed itself as in 
the height of fashion, with an immensely high heel. But only 
one shoe. Then presently an urchin emerged into the daylight. 
On one foot he wore the neighbour of the shoe, and before com¬ 
ing over to inspect us and prospeft for pickings he donned the 
other, his little grubby feet completely loft. He teetered over to 
us and accepted some fruit and a paftry or so with a sudden 
brilliant smile breaking through his firft blank incredulity and 
that premature solemnity of the small boy whose belly is never 
quite filled. 

We Studied on, always climbing slowly, meeting an occasional 
old gentleman enjoying a constitutional, and once a young 
couple, very gay and very much absorbed in each other, who 
smiled and greeted us in passing and probably did not notice 
us at all. 

From the top of the hill we looked through a frame of foliage 
at Segovia. 

No other silhouette can rival that; the massive, autocratic 
Alcazar, perched upon the extreme point of the great cliffs; 
the walls and rooftops, the spires and towers, and the lofty great 
tower of the cathedral dominating all else; and all rising on 
solid rock high above the valley of the arroyo with its tall trees 
dwarfed by the immensity of the cathedral spire. 
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“ I knew I was going to like Segovia,” Joan cried. “ I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen anything more beautiful.” 

Indeed there is an ineffable charm about a walled and turreted 
town, however small, and if, for my sins, I were ever condemned 
to live in a town I should like it to be in such a town as Segovia. 
Town walls preserve the corporate spirit within them, they in¬ 
evitably make all who dwell within the common possessors of 
a common inheritance, members as it were of a great family. 
They inspire pride in the town. But when towns began to burst 
their walls they ceased to be towns and became instead sprawling 
indeterminate aggregations of humanity in which the Strongest 
feeling inspired seems to be the desire to get away at every 
possible opportunity. We in Britain—and in Britain overseas— 
have carried the destruction of the town Still farther, for we 
have destroyed, if we ever had it, the communal life of the town. 

Spaniards live largely in the Streets and never Stay indoors at 
night. They Stroll on the paseo, they sit in cafes, and they meet 
their friends and talk. It is impossible to be completely lonely, 
in such circumstances; in what we call town life in Britain 
loneliness is all the more acute for the knowledge that, shut 
securely behind locked doors, are others who are not lonely. 

To arrive at a walled town, to pass through the gate from 
open country suddenly into scenes of animation and bustling life, 
is to make an achievement; it is an event, and an event of 
spiritual significance. If I had the planning of a new country 
I would lay out each town in such a way that it contained all 
the facilities needed for its expansion—and I would surround 
it with walls, and place an absolute embargo upon any building 
whatsoever outside the walls. If further expansion became 
necessary, rather let a new town be built than let the old sptawl 
and squirm and squat over the green countryside. The curse of 
the modern world is that we place an infinitely higher value on a 
piece of waSte land covered with a faflory building than on a 
piece of arable land producing food, as if a few thousand square 
feet of concrete had any real value in a world which, in spite of 
all its miracles of progress. Still has to consume food in order to 
survive : and has progressed so far that it can no longer produce 
enough food and can offer in lieu television sets, motor-cars, 
tobacco—consumable goods that satisfy all but the primary needs 
of the consumer. 
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§ 

We ate our lunch sitting among the trees, feasting our eyes 
upon the superb view, then walked the length of the long ridge 
on the hilltop above the woods ; then slowly back down the 
hill and along beside the arroyo and into the town again, to find 
it swarming now. Soldicis on leave, cavalry and artillery officers 
very conscious of their dignity, on their most correct behaviour; 
old peasants in from the count) y for the festival, the men in 
heavy brown cloaks and gi cat round black hats with wide brims, 
the women in wide skirts with brilliantly coloured sashes round 
their waists and small caps and mantillas of thick cloth covering 
their heads. And of course the local lads and lasses in all their 
bcSt clothes, bent upon enjoyment. 

We sat for a while in shade at the Bar Ncgresco and watched 
the pageant of the Streets ; then back to the holel to find pre¬ 
parations for a dance, which would take place as soon as the 
comidor was cleared. It was Still crowded with late luncheon 
gueSts, for the town had filled up for the ficSta and people had to 
eat. Already bands weic playing, and in the bar opposite us 
voices were raised in song. 

We rested for a while; but the spirit of merrymaking was in 
the air- and we soon went out to see what was happening now. 
The comidor had been cleared. A solid jam of humanity had 
flowed into it and, to the Strains of guitar and accordions, con¬ 
trived somehow to keep in motion. They looked extravagantly 
hot. In a ca £6 in a side Street we found another dance in progress, 
and stopped to watch. It was a jota, whose jolly, lively rhythm 
set the couples snapping their fingers and moving with a sort 
of Stately abandon, Strutting and tossing their heads. There is 
nothing more vivacious than Spanish dancing, which knows 
nothing of the languor of Latin America. It is an affair not of 
sinuous pantherine movements but of gaiety and high spirits 
and boundless energy, and no sooner was the jota over than the 
band swung into an even livelier, faster dance. 

The day passed swiftly. We visited the paStellaria again, and 
the Bar Negresco, where everybody now was drinking cognac, 
and we went exploring new quarters of the town, Stumbling by 
accident upon some highly pi&uresque nooks and corners; 
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and presently it was dark and we wandered back to the hotel 
and were relieved to discover that dinner was being served, 
tonight, at half-past nine. The big comidor was well filled, 
and at a table near us a young couple had brought their ten- 
months-old baby with them—children in Spain go to bed when 
they are too sleepy to Stay up any longer, and nobody seemed 
surprised to see an infant brought to dinner. 

Soup ? Yes, baby liked soup, after mama had blown on it a 
bit to cool it. And delicious fried fish with lemon—baby liked 
that too. But when it came to the round of beef with olives 
—ah 1 now that really was food fit for a baby. He—she^- 
perhaps after all it is safer to say “ it ”, bootees being invisible— 
it deftly took the first morsel of meat off its mother’s fork and a 
large beatific smile creased its face and its eyes shone with 
pleasure; and when the morsel had gone it champed its gums 
gleefully and said, like any baby anywhere : “ Nyumm—nyumm 
—nyumm 1 ” The quantity of food that child tucked away, 
including fried potatoes, was something to marvel at; and I 
have not a doubt that it will grow up into a fine Strapping boy 
or a pretty vivacious girl and be none the worse for a grown-up 
diet at ten months. Spanish children are spoiled, but they are 
not coddled; which would seem to suggest that we, who 
believe we are so much more advanced in scientific matters, in 
all probability coddle our infants’ Stomachs to such a point that 
they are ready, in later life, to fall vidtim to the slightest irregu¬ 
larity of diet. 


§ 


I fetched the car. 

It was a morning of brilliant sunshine again, and we had been 
well fortified with coffee and churros to carry us on our way. 
First we ran along to the market, to restock the food boxes, 
then picked our way down through narrow Streets to the Plaza 
del Azoguejo and through the great arch into the outer world; 
then, bearing left, we went down on to the Ronda de Santa 
Lucia which swings round below the cliffs of the northern point 
of the old town and continues, under the wooded cliffs, round the 
west side to the river, On the far side of the river is the Paseo 
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de la Alameda, flanked by a beautiful Stretch of woods and park¬ 
land, and near the Puente CaStellana we halted to look up at the 
mighty frowning Alcazar. We had visited it the day before, 
wandering across its handsome esplanade and admiring the 
views from its walls. 

The cliffs rise sheer to a height of 262 feet above the jundtion 
of the river with the Clamores Stream and its silhouette is always 
likened to the prow of a mighty ship. It was built at the end 
of the 1 ith century by King Alfonso VI, who had taken refuge 
with the Moors from the enmity of his brother Sancho the Strong, 
and here in Segovia he crcdled a copy of the great Moorish 
Alcazar of Toledo. Henry IT restored and enlarged the Alcdzar 
of Segovia in 1352, and it was again restored after a disastrous 
fire in 1862, so that only part of the original building remains. 

On the right of the great courtyard are rooms set aside for 
the Archives and a fascinating Museum of Arms; but the 
greatest interest of the Alcdzar, apart from its impressive appear¬ 
ance from outside the town, is the breadth of view it offers from 
its esplanade, where the original cathedral Stood. Now we 
looked up from a spot to which we had looked clown the day 
before, and were able to get the full impression of the mighty 
building upon its mighty cliff. 

Across the bridge we found the Church of the Vera Cruz 
(True Cross), a Romanesque building based on the model of the 
Holy Sepulchre Church of Jerusalem; it is a twelve-sided 
polygon with two portals, ancl belonged to the Knights Templar 
—the most important of all the churches belonging to the order. 

We came back over the biidge to the Honda and looked 
across the river to the Monastery of el Parral, which was begun 
in 1447 and never finished; then back round the base of the 
hill and up to the aqueduft ancl into the Plaza, from which we 
set off for the south. 


§ 

Through misreading a small-scale map of indifferent accuracy 
we took the wrong road ancl missed one of the sights of Spain, 
the Palace of La Granja, built by Philip V to help to overcome 
his homesickness. It is near the village of San Ilclefonso at the 
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foot of the Pehaiara mountains, a village that is a crowded 
mountain resort in summer. "Versailles was the inspiration of 
La Granja and more particularly of its gardens, which in fa£t 
are more beautiful than their original; they were laid out by 
two French landscape gardeners, and one of the many fountains 
throws its jet to a height of 154 feet. 

We found ourselves instead upon the road to Madrid, running 
Straight towards the Sierras across a vast plain. Near the foot¬ 
hills it swung to the right, then entered a valley where we could 
look far ahead and down to the valley-floor sprinkled with 
villages among hills. After the valley came the long hard climb 
through the Paso de los Leones de CaStilla, the Pass of the 
Lions of CaStille, where we were surprised by the sight of great 
masses of autumn crocuses blooming among the rich grass. We 
were high in the Guadarramas now, and at Alto de los Leones, 
well over 5,000 feet above sea-level, we left Old CaStille and 
crossed into the province of Madrid in New CaStille. 





chapter nine 


Weft and South 


Spain’s greatest beauty of landscape is in her mountain 
scenery and the Sierra of Guadarrama is among the moSt mag¬ 
nificent. As we descended from the heights panorama after 
panorama slowed us down; but the descent was swift in spite 
of that and very soon the road began to level out as we came 
down towards the floor of a great valley. Ahead of us, gleam¬ 
ing in the sun, was a large building that, even at a distance, 
looked new, and when we reached it we found that it was the 
Sanatorio Mililario “ Generalisimo ”, one of the many new 
sanatoria that are being built in a great campaign againft the 
prevalent scourge of tuberculosis. 

Presently we reached the village of Villalba and the main 
highway north-westward from Madrid. We turned away from 
the capital to make a detour, and at Guadarrama, Still scarred 
from the fierce fighting during the Civil War, wc turned off 
again along a narrow road bordered by a scattered avenue of 
young trees, which offered shade for lunch. When we turned 
the next corner we looked away towards San Lorenzo del Escorial 
and the vast bulk and the square towers and the domes and 
Steeples of the Escorial. 

Skilful planning has made of San Lorenzo—originally a village 
of blacksmiths—a pleasing setting for one of the most imposing 
monuments in Spain. The roads were excellent, the village—if 
it may Still be called a village—clean and spruce with its hotels 
and villas and parks ; but it is nearly impossible to describe the 
impaft of the Escorial itself. It is huge, covering an area of 
223 yards by 175 yards ; yet it is so harmonious a whole that its 
immensity does not overpower. It Stands nearly 3,000 feet 
above sea-level and was built in just twenty-one years. 

Philip II, returning triumphant from the Battle of San. Quintin, 
made a vow : <c I will build a palace for God, with only a cell 
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for my humble self, where my tired limbs may dwell until death 
calls me.” Having sele&ed the site, 3,000 feet above sea-level 
on the Sierra Carpetana close to the village of San Lorenzo, he 
devoted himself forthwith to the fulfilment of his vow, and is 
said to have watched the progress from the heights of Los 
Hermitanos, where he would sit upon a flat £tone now known as 
la silla de Felipe Segundo —“ Philip IPs seat 

Work began in 1563, six years after the vidlory, and archite&s 
and craftsmen of the highest renown were brought to the task. 
It was to consist of a palace, a monastery of the order of 
St. Jeronimo and a set of humble apartments for the king himself, 
and when, after twenty-one years, Philip saw his great work 
completed he set himself to make it an epitome of Renaissance 
art and culture and learning. 

There are sixteen courts with eighty-eight fountains, fifteen 
cloisters and three chapels, and the main parts of the building 
are the great Patio de los Reyes, the Temple with its forty-three 
altars, the College, the Palace, the Monastery and the beautiful 
Patio de los Evangelistas. Eighty-six Staircases give access to 
the various levels. One Striking feature of the Capilla Mayor 
is the group, in gilded bronze, of Charles V and Philip II and 
their families kneeling in prayer. 

Philip’s own rooms, preserved as during his lifetime, are 
simple and severe, with an alcove from which he could hear 
mass while lying in bed—he was a martyr to gout—a cell-like 
workroom and a throne room in which receptions and audiences 
were held. Here Philip spent the greater part of the remainder 
of his life, attending to affairs of State and living simply and 
austerely, and here he died in 1593. 

His successors added to the building, with more sumptuous 
royal apartments containing innumerable works of art, tapegtries 
and Statues. The Pantheon, with its enormous carved Stone 
coffins, contains the bodies of all the Kings of Spain from 
Charles I to Alfonso XII and, with few exceptions, those of 
their queens as well. The Pantheon of the Princes, with its 
eight halls, has a rare colle&ion of Florentine and Carrara marbles. 
Apart from the Palace itself, whose rooms are devoted to paint¬ 
ings by Goya, El Greco, Tintoretto, Velasquez, Titian, Veronese 
and many other masters, one of the great glories of the Escorial 
is its Library, a great hall with an ornate and beautifully decorated 
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semi-circular ceiling. It was founded in 1575 and contains 
forty thousand volumes of immense value, most of them ex¬ 
tremely rare or unique, and there arc many Greek, Latin, Hebrew 
and Arabic manuscripts. 

The Monastery is set at the north-weSt corner of a great park 
and garden, separated by the Callc Larga from the garden of the 
Casita de Abajo, or Casita del Principe, the “ little house of the 
Prince ”, which was built in 1772 for the Prince of the Asturias 
and houses a large collection of paintings, tapestries spe ciall y 
woven by the Royal FaCtory of Tapestries, and porcelain from the 
Retiro works. 

We spent some time in the great gardens ; but it would take 
days to become familiar with all the beauties of the gardens 
alone, apart from the Monastery, and in the late afternoon we 
took the road again, heading now for Madrid. It used to take 
Philip IPs men three agonizing days to make the journey, carry¬ 
ing the gouty monarch in a palanquin which is preserved in the 
Escorial. 

The road ran first through a new development which is being 
added to San Lorenzo del Escorial, under Strict supervision—a 
village of bungalows each set in a minimum of a quarter acre 
of garden ; it will be a summer resort for wealthy Madrilenos, 
seeking the cooler air of the mountains, and a weekend resort 
in spring and autumn. The houses, we noticed, were being 
built on rock on high foundations, and with wide verandas. 

The road climbed, and over the rise we looked across a country¬ 
side of baking hot hills to the gleaming mass of the city, nearly 
twenty miles away. The hills were covered with scattered 
grey-green bushes and I got out to pick Joan a bunch of wild 
lavender, whose perfume filled the air. Half an hour later we 
parked the car in the Puerto del Sol. 


§ 

Of all capital cities Madrid is one of the mo ft compaft, and 
the moSt charming, It has a population of only a million and a 
half but it has the air of a gteat metropolis, with its handsome 
thoroughfares, its incessant heavy traffic, its modern skyscrapers 
and theatres and hotels and restaurants, and, when you plunge 
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down side Streets, its calm and tranquil backwaters, its peaceful 
little squares, its picturesque corners and its ancient buil din gs. 

We did not plan a long Stay. To get to know the city well 
would take a far longer time than we could afford, or than we 
had inclination for; all we sought was an impression of this 
great heart of Spain, and the impression was one of gaiety, of 
friendliness and of urbanity. Perhaps the gaiety springs largely 
from its healthy and invigorating climate; its urbanity is essen¬ 
tially Spanish. 

My previous recollections of Madrid were not so entirely 
pleasing, because I was there during one of the frequent crises 
that afflicted the Republican Government as the communists felt 
for a Stranglehold upon it, and I could not get near the Royal 
Palace. In faCt, when I sat down on a seat a sergeant—there 
were soldiers everywhere, and Guardias de Asalto at every Street 
corner—butted me with his rifle and ordered me to move on. 
Soldiers and police were as nervous as cats and almost as nervous 
as the Government. The sergeant and I had a heated exchange 
of compliments—I was fluent in those days—but as he began to 
get fluttered I desisted. Perhaps I looked a suspicious character 
even without any bombs in my pockets. 

This air of tension ran through the whole of Madrid but did 
not ill the main prevent people from being as courteous, as 
helpful and as friendly as ever ; for these are outstanding qualities 
of the Madrilefios. 

On this occasion we found a large room in the old-fashioned 
Hotel del Universo in the Puerto del Sol, which was on the 
second and third floors of a large building ; there was a garage 
not far away, to our relief, as we only wanted to get rid of the 
car and take to our feet. We were suffering a good deal from 
cramp in its restricted space, and suffering a good deal more, in 
temper at leaSt, from the vagaries of its engine, which did not 
take kindly to Spanish hills. 

We set out to Stretch our legs, walking the whole length of the 
Calle Mayor to the Paseo del Prado and the poSt office, then to a 
caf6 on the Paseo where we could sit under an umbrella and 
watch the pageant of Madrid. Next, to the bank, to see what 
could be done; and now we learnt something of the efficiency 
of a business centre not infefted with the depression of the eaSt, 
In Barcelona bank clerks and tellers had been surly, rude and 
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brusque; even managers had been somewhat short. Here in 
Madrid I was not allowed to deal with underlings ; we were 
escorted at once to a charming waiting-room with deep armchairs 
and opulent-looking writing desks and magazines to look at, but 
we waited only a few moments before a young man arrived to 
greet us pleasantly, to chat briefly and to take charge of our 
business. 

“ No, no, senor,” he cried. “ You muSt not bother to fill in 
all those forms. We shall do that for you. JuSt tell me what 
you wish us to do . . 

I told him, and for a few minutes he left us glancing at maga¬ 
zines ; then he was back, with everything settled, and I was 
taken to the teller who had already been inStrn£tecl and was 
waiting for me. In less than ten minutes after entering we 
were out again, with, at last, our own money in our pockets, 
at sixty-ninc-and-a-half pesetas to the pound. 

Wc thought of the long sessions in Barcelona, the arguments, 
the frustration and the obstinacy of officials, and we decided that 
we liked Madrid. 

There was only one drawback'—hunger. Dinner was not until 
half-paSt ten ; and paSterias, with which one could Stave off the 
pangs for a while, were expensive here; so, for that matter, 
were coffees and drinks of every kind. By nine o’clock, in spite 
of several refreshers, the pangs had grown severe and we turned 
back to the Puerto del Sol and prayed that the. patrona, who 
spoke excellent French—learnt during exile—had a kind heart 
and an understanding of the gastronomic habits of less leisurely 
nations ; and wc had no sooner reached our room than there was a 
knock on the door and the patrona appeared. Our hearts leapt. 

“ There is a piano downstairs,” she said, with a beaming smile. 
,f Everybody is there. As the sefiora is musiciana will she not 
come down and sing to us ? ” 

For a fleeting moment Stark tragedy showed in Joan’s face. 
She only sings on a solid meal and regards the temperamental 
hussies who dare not do more than toy with a little carefully 
sele£ted food before mounting a platform as merely ignorant 
•—or badly trained in breath control. But ... to sing in a 
State of near Starvation 1 It was too much. 

She recovered at once. She would enjoy some music. So 
down we went. 
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Weft and South 

There was quite a party in the little salon. The patrona’s 
daughter was there, and played for us some Spanish pieces, and 
Joan, conquering an air of martyrdom, sang. Could she sing 
an English song ? Yes, she would sing in English. And then 
in Gaelic, something new to an audience of Spaniards, something 
that had an odd appeal, as if what trace of Celt there was in their 
blood responded to an ancient inStinffc; then, determined to be 
rewarded for her sacrifice, out came the Spanish songs that we 
had bought. 

Intense enthusiasm, of course; and half a dozen eager in¬ 
structresses to help. They went through song after song, the 
daughter of the house shyly correcting any mistakes until Joan 
was word perfect, and presently she tried a song in Basque. 

There was a clatter in the corridor, haSty footsteps, and a 
man burst in, his face radiant. He came eagerly up and spoke 
—in Basque, His face fell when Joan could not reply, for the 
extent of her Basque was the words of the songs she had learnt 
on the Biscay coast; but he brightened up instantly. A foreigner 
interested in Basque music ? This was tremendous, and eagerly 
he thumbed through the book to find his favourite songs, and to 
beg Joan to sing them. 

<f I shall never get the pronunciation right,” Joan objected. 
He laughed. 

“ It’s perfeCl already 1 ” he declared. “ I thought you were a 
Basque when I heard you. You see, every village has its own 
accent and dialed:. It doesn’t matter how you pronounce it so 
long as you get the general idea. People will juSt think you 
come from a different part of the country from themselves.” 

That simplified matters ; so Joan sang his Basque songs, 
while appetizing odours began to creep into the salon and people 
began glancing towards the comidor. While they were finding 
another song to sing there was a tentative drift towards the 
door, which I eyed with something more than remotely like 
envy. But Still an eager group clustered round the piano, 
plying Joan with requests for this or that, and I signalled in vain : 
until suddenly she caught my eye, glanced round, understood— 
and the sacred cause of music was abandoned. We made our 
escape as gracefully as we could and found impatient waiters 
lined up prepared to pounce. It was well after eleven o'clock. 
Dinner had been ready for some time. 
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One treat we had promised ourselves in Madrid—a visit to the 
Prado. For hours we wandered from room to room in a feast 
of masterpieces ; the galleries were by no means crowded, for 
we had chosen a quiet time, but nearly every room had its quota 
of art Students and copyists, absorbed in their work. 

There is always excitement in entering a room and finding 
yourself face to face with a great work with which you have 
been familiar, in reproduction, for a very long time, and we could 
have spent happy weeks in the Prado alone. Berruguete, 
Velasquez, Murillo, El Greco, Zurburan, Morales, Ribera, 
Coello, Goya—these were only some of the great Spanish schools, 
and there were foreign masterpieces in abundance—Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, Brueghel, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Veronese, Tintoretto ; and among the sculpture we found 
the famous “ Da we de Elche ”, the primitive Iberian work we had 
heard about in Elche of the palm groves. 

To come out into the great Paseo del Prado and walk up the 
Avenida de Calvo Sotelo, after whom more avenues have been 
named than after any other figure in Spanish history, and to 
watch the Streaming traffic and the swarming pedestrians in the 
Plaza de Colon, and then wander through side Streets and back- 
waters to come out again in the Puerto del Sol; and to go on 
wandering thereafter, until the lights came on and the traffic 
subtly changed from the workaday crowds to the more hap¬ 
hazard, gayer, more carefree traffic of the leisured evening 
. . . there is no limit to the enchantment of Madrid. But we 
had to set a limit; and so, in due course, we took the road for 
Toledo. 

There was no difficulty in finding the way; Madrid is only 
briefly confusing to the Stranger, We had merely to run along 
the Callc Mayor to the Plaza Mayor and there turn south into 
the Calle de Toledo to reach the famous and Striking Puente de 
Toledo, where we crossed the river and emerged into a drab 
and battle-scarred district that soon gave place to flat open 
country. 

It was a forty-four mile drive of liLtle interest, enlivened sud¬ 
denly at Illescar by the wholly unexpected sight of a hobbled 
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camel grazing contentedly on green grass—the only camel I 
have ever seen in Spain. There may be others ; but this solitary 
beaSt prompted speculation. Perhaps her owner had spent the 
be St years of his life in Morocco or the Rio de Oro and, retiring 
to his native village, had brought a beloved camel with him, 
although I have never been able to see the camel as a lovable 
animal. However well he may be treated, however affectionate 
his master may be, he remains a grumpy, unreciprocative creature 
who never forgets his primal grouse. Still there she was, in a 
perfect camel’s heaven of green grass, and with no mark on her 
skin to show that she had any work to do. 

Little more than an hour from Madrid we swung round the 
hill and looked down upon the Tagus, and over its valley to 
Toledo, clustered proud and aloof behind its massive walls upon 
the hilltop. But its greatest glory had gone. 

The siege of the Alcazar is one of the epics of modern Spain. 
Its defence by a mere handful of troops and Guardias, with 
large numbers of refugee women and children and ecclesiastics 
shut up inside, caught the imagination of the outer world more 
than any other single incident of the Civil War, and the Story of its 
commander, El Coronel Moscardo, called to the telephone by 
the Chief of the Red Militia and informed that his young son 
Luis had been captured and would be shot if the fortress did 
not surrender within ten minutes, is well known. The boy 
displayed the same cool courage and devotion as his father and 
the whole of the telephone conversation, including that between 
father and son, has been inscribed in letters of gold on the ruins. 

The Story that Colonel Moscardo was called back to the tele¬ 
phone so that he should be able to hear the fusillade that robbed 
him of his son seems to be apocryphal—although in fa£t it 
would not be at all out of character if it were true. 

The Alcdzar did not surrender and the garrison was eventually 
relieved, after many weeks of dire distress, but the besiegers 
who could not conquer it succeeded in breaking it, and although 
we found work of restoration in progress it will be a long time 
before that haughty and impressive skyline of Toledo can once 
again greet the visitor on his first sight of the town. 

We ran down the Paseo de la Rosa from the heights, round 
the shoulder of the great hill on which Stands the ancient caStle 
of San Seryando, to the bridge and gate of Alcdntara across the 
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wide deep Rio Tajo, the river Tagus that forms a bend, a complete 
half-circle, round Toledo on its southern side. 

Toledo, the Toletum of the Romans, was the capital of the 
Visigoths and later of a Moorish kingdom, and it is Still in 
appearance largely a Moorish town. It became the court of the 
Kings of CaStillo and so suffered frequent modifications, but 
many of the old narrow Streets remain, and there are other 
Moorish traces—for instance the church of San Tome, originally 
a mosque, with its beautiful Mudejar bell-tower. El Greco’s 
greatest work, the “ Burial of the Count of Orgaz ”, hangs in 
the church. The church of Santa Maria la Blanca was a 
synagogue in Moorish times. 

The town is inevitably picturesque and you might spend hours 
visiting the innumerable churches and other ancient buildings, 
but its most important shrine, for moSl visitors, is the house of 
El Greco, “ the Greek ”. Domenico Theotocopuli came, in 
faff from Crete and he is unquestionably the greatest of all 
painters of the Spanish school; and he is unique. Those Strange 
elongated faces, those Strange sombre greys and browns, the 
powerful feeling of the pathos of humanity—they anticipated 
by more than three hundred years much that we consider mo St 
modern in art. 

For the last ten years of his life he lived and worked in the 
pleasant little house in Toledo, in a comfort not often the lot of 
his kind. It is a corner site, set well back, with a charming 
small garden and sufficient seclusion to ensure that the master 
could work undisturbed. As we wandered from room to room 
or Strolled out into the garden he seemed remarkably close at 
hand, for in spite of the paintings on the walls the house has 
miraculously preserved an air of being lived in and has acquired 
none of the cold formality and the impersonality of a national 
monument. It is a museum, yet it gives the impression that the 
master has merely gone away for a holiday and will be back soon 
to resume his work. 

The aftual museum in a nearby building houses many paintings. 

The prodigious output of men like El Greco is always a 
source of surprise and always a humiliating discovery ; for each 
of these paintings represents a va£t amount of hard work and 
concentration as well as artistic sensibility and skill. Thinking 
of El Greco, we were glad to remember the art Students at the 
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Prado, set to copy masterpieces; at least they would have to 
learn to draw, which is an. accomplishment sadly in eclipse 
these days. 

Two charming Guardias had conduced us to the house, 
noticing that we seemed unsure of our way, but it was closed 
for lunch when we arrived and, to pass the time, we chatted a 
while with them, then sat in the nearby gardens and finally 
explored a little shop of souvenirs where the famous Toledo Steel 
work was displayed. In the old days such things coSt little ; but 
times, I found, had changed and the old dilemma faced us— 
some beautiful thing that would give pleasure for a long time 
to come, or petrol for the car to take us farther on our Spanish 
wanderings ; and petrol, of course, had to win. We could 
only admire and, when the time had passed, cross the Street to 
the home of El Greco. 

There were of course many tilings that had to be seen—the 
Transito Synagogue nearby, immensely solid and built of brick 
finished with Stucco and inscribed with exquisite Moorish and 
Hebrew designs; the 16th-century Hospital of Tavera, the 
ancient mosque of CriSto de la Luz, embellished with Mudejar 
additions, the Renaissance Hospital de Santa Cruz, the various 
Moorish gates, and of course the immense 13th-century cathedral 
with its eight splendid doors and its seven hundred and fifty 
stained-glass windows: it is no wonder that the whole town of 
Toledo has been declared a national monument. 


§ 

There is a popular notion that you should never drink water 
on the Continent, particularly in France and Spain. That is 
nonsense. Water is always served in Spanish restaurants and 
cafes and the Spaniard almost invariably cleans his mouth with 
a draught of water before tasking Inis coffee, the better to enjoy its 
flavour; in faff he often takes a little cold water between each 
sip. Most Spaniards, too, water down the vino corriente served 
with meals, for Spanish wines are apt to be potent and the 
Spaniard is very little given to over-indulgence. 

In Segovia we had admired the pleasing design of the brown 
earthenware water jars that were almost universally in use at table, 
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ensuring ice-cold water, and I had bought several as water 
coolers ; we were told they came from Extremadura. So now 
we thought of Extremadura. 

We had been on the road in Spain for many weeks and although 
the days, up here in the interior, were Still sometimes oppressively 
hot the nights were becoming more chilly and we should be glad 
to reach the warm southern sea again; also we had not yet 
seen Don Adolfo and Dona Celia, who were the real inspiration 
of this journey. On our way we could look at Extremadura, 
where the jars came from, and so wc came out of Toledo on to 
the road for Merida—a second-class road, since the highway 
west and south runs not from Toledo but from Madrid ; we 
should join it near Merida. 

Here, in almost the geographical centre of the Peninsula, the 
great tableland is sparsely populated and there were no towns 
until Merida itself, 186 miles away ; so wc Stocked up well with 
provisions while we could. 

Seven miles out wc halted to admire what is probably the most 
beautiful caSLlc in Spain, the CaStillo de Guadamur, begun in 
1444 and completed twenty years later by Pedro Lopez de Ayala ; 
it was restored last century. At nearby Guarrazar a century 
ago the crowns of the Visigothic Kings were discovered. 

The road took us at first over a wide plain dotted with occa¬ 
sional groups of conical grass huts, like African katas, which we 
took at firSt to be shelters or Storage sheds ; but outside one 
group of huts there were signs of habitation—perhaps temporary 
accommodation for workers in the fields. This was all open 
farming land with tilled fields and occasional olive groves and 
vineyards to make it self-supporting; the soil was dry and 
sandy. Then we ran into mountains, where the people were 
shorter and wirier, and in the early evening we Stopped for dinner 
by the wayside. 

It was wonderfully peaceful and we were not disturbed ; but 
as we were thinking of packing up a whine arose In the distance, 
a small cloud of duSt appeared and along came a little car with 
two men in it. They pulled up with a screech of brakes and a 
swirl of duSt, and got out. I went to meet them. 

We exchanged the usual courtesies and the smaller of the two, 
who kept bowing to me every time any of us spoke, said eagerly : 

“You are in trouble, sefior?” 
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“ No, not at all. It was very kind of you to Stop. We have 
been dining by the roadside.” 

“ But you are not broken down ? ” 

Was there disappointment in his tone ? He put his head on 
one side, anxiously. 

“ Oh no, we’re not broken down.” 

“ But—surely—there muS't be something wrong ? Perhaps 
some little thing ? ” 

“ Nothing, I assure you.” 

“ Then . . . you are not even out of petrol ? ” 

“ No, we have plenty.” 

His face fell, he looked downcaSt, his companion almost 
equally so. 

“ But there mu£t be something wrong ? ” he persisted, in a 
beseeching tone. “ We are telephone linesmen. It would be 
so easy—all we have to do—look, see what we have with us. We 
juSt hook this over the telephone wire, and then we are in com¬ 
munication at once. We ask for a garage, and they come at once 
to your assistance 1 It’s quite easy, senor. Honestly it’s no 
trouble at all. With this we are in communication everywhere 
—anywhere in Spain 1 If you wanted to speak to anyone . . .” 

I kept a Straight face. 

" It is extremely kind of you. But honestly we’re not in any 
trouble and everything’s all right.” 

Relu&antly he abandoned the hope of effedling a dramatic 
rescue by modern means. 

“ Oh well, if you’re quite certain, sir . . 

I was quite certain. So we chatted a little, about their work 
—it did not seem to worry them that they were Still on the road 
at that late hour, and probably they worked very long hours as a 
normal course—and about this great open countryside, and the 
crops, and the villages, and the State of the roads ; and all the time 
the little man kept bowing to me, each time he spoke, or in 
acknowledgment each time 1 spoke. Finally we shook hands, 
which he did by bowing low over my hand—I half expefted him 
to kiss it—then Straightening up with a jerk and giving me a 
terrific thump on the back that nearly pitched me on top of him. 

“ Adios , amigo mio. Adios. Vaya con Dios. This has been a 
very great pleasure.” 

And he gave me another hearty thump and made way for his 
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friend, who did likewise. Nothing could have been friendlier 
—or more Startling after the energetic formalities of that 
conversation. 

We watched the little car out of sight, feeling wonderfully 
secure in this empty place, knowing that the whole Spanish 
Army could be called up in a moment if only one would throw 
the hook over the telephone line. . . . 

The great plateau is broken by mountains and deep ravines, 
and we passed through widely separated villages with interesting 
names—Galvez, which possesses a very beautiful Mudejar tower 
and has a handsome manor house in the square ; Navahermosa, 
2,411 feet up on the slopes of the Toledo Mountains; Naval- 
morales, which we saw long before wc reached it and where, 
when wc pulled up at a petrol pump, we found our arrival 
anticipated ; two delighted women, watching our approach, 
had rushed out on the chance of making a sale. They chattered 
excitedly, for it was seldom that any but local cars came here. 

Twilight was drawing in now, and we swept down into valleys 
and climbed back on to plateaux and presently made a long 
ascent through a magnificent pass to Buenas Bodas, a little 
mountain village in which feeble lights twinkled here and there. 
Bodas means “ nuptials ”, but I could not help speculating on a 
possible older interpretation ; in Sweden boda means a dwelling 
and the name of this mountain hamlet on the western border of 
New CaStille might be a survival from the days of the Visigoths. 
It is in place names that old languages linger most; in Spain 
Arabic names in particular have survived through the centuries 
—Guad, for example, a corruption of wadi, a river, as in Guadal¬ 
quivir, Wadi el kebir, the great river, and in innumerable other 
river names. 

The road continued among, the hills, the edge of the great 
Sierra dc Guadalupe, and a light twinkled on a bare hillside—a 
little fire built by a shepherd for company and warmth on a 
lonely vigil. Not far away was the walled and gated village of 
Campillo de la Jara, set in olive groves, and a signpost pointed 
down, a side road to a place with the charming name of Madregal 
de la Veva. 

A long descent into a great valley followed, with the scent of 
sage and lavender in the evening air, and after another Stiff climb 
we drew up at a junftion of roads and a sign that read : Guadalupe, 
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This was not on any account to be missed, no matter what the 
hour, and we turned to the right and went up through an avenue 
of gums round the shoulder of a cliff and, across the valley, the 
impressive silhouette of the great monastery, the Sanftmrto de 
Hispanidad, Sanftuary of the Spanish World, rose up out of the 
gathering night against a pale horizon. 

There was something oddly reminiscent of Moulay Idris in 
Morocco in this approach to Guadalupe, along a ridge facing 
the ridge of Guadalupe across a valley, and then swinging round 
and up into the little town. We found ourselves in a large 
square where girls were filling water pitchers at the Fuente de Jos 
tres chorros, the Fountain of the Three Jets; behind us was the 
immense and massive building that frowns down upon the 
village, in front of us a narrow Street of little houses whose over¬ 
hanging balconies seemed almost to meet; we turned right into 
a wide Street which narrowed almost at once to dive into another 
winding lane between close-set houses whose balconies colon¬ 
naded it, and we drew up at a cafd. 

It was an unassuming place, with plain benches and un¬ 
polished but well-scrubbed tables, and a long bar behind which 
a pleasant friendly man dispensed coffee for us, an eStomagal 
for an elderly wagoner who came in after us, and more coffee 
for a couple of young men. A quiet, homely, simple place, but 
the coffee was very welcome since already the evening was cold. 

There was nowhere to Stay in Guadalupe; but we were 
determined to see it all, so we ran back down the road some 
distance, found a clear space where we could pull off on to the 
grass and slept soundly until morning, undisturbed. The sun 
rose late among the mountains but we were back at the cafb 
early enough for coffee and hot churros, not the little crisp ones 
of Segovia but long twists that were rather doughy in the middle, 
but good eating for all that. While we breakfasted a man came 
in and his face lit up at sight of us. He produced a ham which 
he had brought in the hope of selling it in the caf<£. So many 
useless gadgets are incorporated in modem motor-cars that it 
seems a pity no ingenious person has thought of producing a 
small refrigerator on a six- or twelve-volt circuit; apart from its 
tremendous usefulness in providing blocks of ice to drop in the 
radiator at intervals, to keep the engine from boiling on hills, 
it would have been an inestimable boon on long journeys—and 
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we could have bought that ham. We watched the cafe pro¬ 
prietor acquire it, by a process of friendly bargaining, at a price 
that made us long to become buyers of hams in Guadalupe. 

On the southern slopes of the Sierra de Guadalupe, enclosed 
in the cordillera Marianica in the midst of leafy valleys where 
the Kings of CaStille used to hunt bears, the village of Guadalupe, 
with its four thousand inhabitants, is more remote than Mont¬ 
serrat. The nearest rail is foity-four miles away, at Navalmoral 
de la Mata, and as it lies two miles off the main road it can easily 
be missed by the motorist bent on reaching the end of his journey ; 
only an occasional service of ’buses breaks the profound peace 
and life goes on here much as it has done for generations—a life 
brooded over by the great Monastery. 

A pastor from Caccres, coming this way in 1317, was Startled 
by a miraculous vision of the Virgin in a cleft of rocks ; when in 
1322 the vision occurred to him again at the identical spot, he 
took his courage in both hands and reported to his superiors, 
who decided to investigate and went with him to the place. 
There they found that the vision was indeed reality, for in a 
rough sepulchre lay the image of the Virgin, hidden by the 
Christians at the time of the Moorish invasion. 

Word of the miraculous discovery reached the cars of King 
Alfonso XI of CaStillc and, knowing the diStfitSl from his bear 
hunts, he decided to make a great sanftuary here, a monastery 
and a hospital for the sick, by way of giving thanks to God for 
his viflory over the Moors at the Battle of El Salado. This was 
in 1340, and in 1389 the Monastery passed to the Spanish order 
of San Jeronimo, but it was abandoned in 1885 and until 1908, 
when it was taken over by the Franciscans, it lay derclidt and 
deserted. 

We came out of the cafe into the square, where chickens 
clucked everywhere, and people came to take water at the foun¬ 
tain, and butchers set up shop in the shade of a wide balcony, 
with large blocks of wood for chopping boards ; when the meat 
was all sold they simply left the blocks behind, covered with 
scraps of meat, and the chickens flew up and soon cleaned them 
thoroughly. A ’bus arrived with a roar and a clatter and a great 
scattering of terrified chickens and when we went presently 
into Alfonso XI’s Gothic church, with its wrought-iron railings, 
and its Sacrhly with a high arched ceiling exquisitely and lavishly 
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decorated, and its magnificent collection of eight paintings by 
Zurbaran, we found a party of excited nuns being conduced 
round, twittering like the birds in the high branches of the 
trees in Barcelona’s Ramblas and altogether charming and de¬ 
lightful in their ecstatic appreciation of everything they saw. 
This outing must have been a very special treat. The Statue of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, moSt gorgeously dressed, the Infant 
and Herself both wearing crowns, almost overwhelmed them with 
its magnificence. 

I went alone later to see the Monastery, where women were 
not welcomed and where in fadfc my own welcome was somewhat 
on the short side, not assisted by the simultaneous arrival of a 
crowd of youths who displayed a lamentable lack of reverence, 
in the eyes of the prieSt, or more simply a too obvious enjoyment 
of a day’s holiday outing and a too casual appreciation of all there 
was to see. They would sign to me to keep the prieSt in talk 
while they dropped back for a brief puff at a cigarette but my 
guide had hawk’s eyes and suspefted something, for he positively 
refused to permit us to go upstairs, from where alone it would 
have been possible to photograph the lovely patios. 

The entrance to the Monastery is, unimpressively enough, 
through the inn, and the tour is made to a fixed pattern—first the 
Chapel of Saint Jerome, with a display of paintings by Zurbaran 
and a pupil of his, and a magnificent lamp captured at the Battle 
of Lepanto in 1572 from the Turkish Commander-in-Chief of 
the galleys ; then through a lovely Renaissance door into the 
calm and peaceful beauty of the Mudejar Cloister, which, dating 
from the 14th century, is unique in Spain; its galleries are hung 
with large canvases telling the Story of the miracles of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, and in one corner of the lovely garden is a splendid 
alabaster tomb, the work of Anequin Egas in 1458, where lies 
Father Illescas. In the weSt wing of the Cloister, in what was 
formerly the refeCtory, the Museum has been housed, full of 
beautifully worked religious ornaments, miniatures and em¬ 
broidery. Next we were taken—the prieSt walking with long 
Strides at great speed—to the Gothic Cloister, which has a severe 
beauty of its own, after which we were handed over to another 
cicerone armed with a bunch of large keys, who showed us first 
the Jewel Room, with its treasure of crosses, crowns, cloaks and 
caskets and richly embroidered vestments, many of them set 
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with precious Stones, and then, down through dark corridors 
into what is probably the most exciting and fascinating part of 
Guadalupe—the Museo de Libros Corales, with its collection of 
eighty-six immense tomes in grand folio, displayed open on 
Stands. 

I had never looked closely at medieval music before, and the 
intricate pattern of squares and lozenges, on so large a scale, 
was something that Joan should not have missed. Here, for 
the first time, the youths were really fascinated, and we listened 
in rcspc&ful silence to a long dissertation on the manner of 
setting down music in the Middle Ages. The tomes muSt have 
been intended 1o be read simultaneously by the whole choir, for 
each note was diStindd, even in the dim light, at a considerable 
distance; but turning those large pages muSt have been quite a 
task. 

Joan, meantime, had been left to her own devices for several 
hours, and I found that she hacl enjoyed herself, in the company 
of various small fry, and chickens, and pigs ; one sow brought 
out her whole brood to inspect the foreign lady, then chased 
them back indoors and returned alone on the chance of pickings. 
Joan was quite ready, however, for a walk, and we wandered 
through the narrow, winding Streets, between the crowded 
houses, and the little shops and workshops, hardly changed, one 
imagines, from the days when the ancestors of those people 
found Steady employment over a long period of years in ctcfHng 
the mighty buildings that must have made their own poor little 
homes so much meaner by comparison. Surely there is here a 
survival of the ancient cult that spread the Megalithic Age through¬ 
out Europe and the Near EaSt, that raised the monuments that 
remain today while the poor homes of the people who built 
them vanished overnight, and that found its culminating expres¬ 
sion in the colossal tombs and temples of Egypt. With the 
Megalithic peoples, as with the Egyptians, it was a cult of death, 
an absorption in spiritual matters and in the mySlcry of death 
and after-life that kept people content to live in hovels while 
they built gorgeous palaces for purely spiritual use. 

In Spain something of this cult must have persisted, for every¬ 
where the pattern is the same—immense religious edifices with 
clustered at their feet the mean and unencluring homes of the 
people. In a materialistic age one tends to think more of the 
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wretched existence of the people and less of the spiritual glories 
that sustained them; there mu St somewhere be a mean, in 
which the material needs and the spiritual can be satisfied side by 
side without prejudice to either. 

The village of Guadalupe, however, is far from squalid. It is 
of course pidturesque but it is far more than that, forits atmosphere 
is a happy one and everyone we met greeted us with a ready 
smile and was willing to Stop and chat: a tempo governed by 
isolation, a leisurely, unruffled tempo at which life moved 
serenely from day to day and even the pigs, knowing nothing 
of cured hams, regarded human beings as their friends. One 
sow with a solitary but well-grown piglet attached herself to us 
and followed us through the Streets and out through a small 
archway into a lane, where she set off, after we turned back, on a 
country ramble. 

Guadalupe gains in pidturesqueness from the fad! that in the 14th 
and 15 th centuries many aristocrats built themselves small houses 
here, presumably to enjoy the mountain air, the ineffable peace 
and the spiritual amenities available to them, and these houses 
remain, inhabited, so far as we could see, by people of the village. 

Old men sunned themselves on the broad Steps of the 
Monastery’s handsome facade, looking down upon the square 
and the fountain, and as we came back, by a devious route, to 
the contemplation of the immense building it was odd to think 
of the men whose lives were passed, almost entirely, within those 
massive walls—cut off from the world and its business, in a 
seclusion more complete for being also a mental seclusion, with 
little real contadt with the world of modern thought, with modem 
aspirations and modern Strivings and all the varying trends of 
men’s minds, with their faults and foibles and their essential 
sublimity that makes even the foibles seem worth while; 
insulated against such tilings by training and by circumstance, 
secure, serene, and absorbed in a daily ritual much of which is 
far more ancient than Christianity itself: surely escapism at its 
most sublime. 


§ 


We patronized the friendly little cafe once more, and took the 
road out of Guadalupe, looking back across the ravine at the 
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imposing silhouette, shining in the sun, like a gigantic fortress 
set upon its ridge; then we came back through the blue-gums 
and the poplars to the main road which, for the twenty miles to 
Logrosan, remained mountainous, with rounded hills covered 
with scrub bush, and bare craggy peaks, and occasional farms 
deep in the hollows with their olive groves, and a scattering of 
chestnut trees and small cork-oak plantations. 

Logrosan was a long narrow town enlivened by a band 
practising in a cafe, and a girl singing ; we Stopped for a drink, 
and while we enjoyed the reSt donkeys laden with panniers of 
earthenware jars squeezed paSt the car in the narrow Street on 
their way to the fountain in the plaza. A gang of friendly small 
boys, one of them with red hair and freckles and brown eyes, 
collected to look at the foreigners and their car, to ask innumer¬ 
able questions and to comment, with evident admiration, on the 
piled baggage Stowed on the back seaL and on the roof. Outside 
the town wc ran through great olive groves where long-snouted 
blue-grey swine rooted happily for food. 

It was flat beyond Logrosan ; in the shade of trees a herd of 
handsome young bulls, very placid and peaceful, grazed amicably, 
showing none of the liercc disposition that is bred into them, 
while another large held of swine had found a clear sparkling 
Stream and was enjoying a bathe, whh grunts and squeals of 
pleasure. Pigs and white turkeys were the favourite livestock, 
and by way of contrast wc came upon a horde of carrion crows 
and vultures gorging themselves on the carcass of a donkey 
beside the road. Useful birds, performing a useful function; 
in a hot dry climate the sun Sterilizes and the birds and beasts 
and beetles and inscfls dispose of refuse and offal and carrion far 
faster than a man could dig a pit for it. Sanitation, in hot 
countries, is never the same problem as it is in temperate climates, 
except when men crowd together in too great numbers. 

In Zarita pigs and a packman shared the Street, the pigs un¬ 
noticed, the packman surrounded by admiring goggle-eyed 
children—all the boys, no doubt, making up their minds to be¬ 
come packmen—while he sold his wares of cheap glass and 
cutlery and painted china dogs. 

At Miajados we joined the Madrid road and were thankful 
to be back on tar, however broken and potholed; for the car, 
theoretically duft-proofed, was plastered inside with a fine red 
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powder which seeped into every container and which filled the air 
to Stifling point at every bump. As we came out of Miajados 
we blinked at the Startling sight of a tall, rangy, cadaverous man 
on an ancient screw of a horse, a veritable rocin whose name 
might well have been Rozinante, followed at a suitable distance 
by a short tubby figure on an ass. But the big white flour mill 
in the background was no windmill, but only a modern power 
mill with a silo, or perhaps a small grain elevator, alongside. 

Eucalyptus, olives, fig-trees; then a great parkland of olives 
with grey-brown bush growing among them—this was almost 
African, and with the fantastic tortured shapes of the olive trees 
might at a glance have been virgin bushveld. We noticed that 
here in Estremadura the farmsteads were all very large, enclosed 
in great walls with only one entrance through an arched gate¬ 
way ; this is the country of the great farming estates, where 
the landed gentry and not the peasant proprietors are Still supreme. 
Cultivation became heavier as we went west and south, and in 
baking heat we pulled up opposite the Hotel Romano in the 
ancient and decaying town of M<£rida. 

The Romans built a bridge over the Guadiana river here at 
least seventy years before they thought of founding the town of 
AuguSta Emerita, as the capital of their province of Lusitania. 
It is 2,598 feet long, 16 feet wide and 36 feet high, constructed 
of granite blocks with sixty arches, and its importance was 
fully recognized by Rome’s successors, for the Visigoth King 
Ervigius repaired and Strengthened it in 687, Philip II enlarged 
it in 16x0 and it was thoroughly restored about seventy years 
ago. 

The town itself was founded in 25 b.c., and most of its great 
buildings owe their existence to Augustus’ son-in-law, Agrippa. 
Ausonius the historian placed it seventh among Imperial cities, 
even above Athens, but in spite of its twenty-six thousand 
inhabitants we found it a somnolent, forgotten place, its chief 
importance the great relics of its former glory, for Merida is the 
greatest repository of Roman antiquities in Spain ; the Spanish 
State Tourist Department, an organization which since its founda¬ 
tion has held very considerable power and has achieved a great 
deal, has established a Paradot there, for the convenience of 
visitors. 

It was too hot to go sight-seeing immediately and we found a 
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warm welcome and a welcome coolness in the Hotel Romano, 
which also served us an excellent lunch of hors d'auvres and fish 
and partridge and fruit. Afterwards we overcame the languor 
of a Stifling afternoon in the interests of tourism and visited first 
the Alc&zar (or Alcazaba) which Abd er Rahman II built in 853, 
making use of Stones cut by Roman masons—a reft angular en¬ 
closure with an immense rainwater reservoir and a particularly 
beautiful vault; then the Triumphal Arch of Trajan near the 
Plaza de Santiago, the various ruined temples and the museum 
with its Roman Statuary, columns, caskets, funeral urns and glass 
and earthenware; then outside the town to the great Theatre, 
the mo£t imposing Roman relic in Spain, built by Agrippa in 
18 b.c. to scat five thousand five hundred, and embellished with 
many beautiful Statues. The colonnaded .Stage is loo feel long. 
Next in importance is the Amphitheatre, 413 feet by 33} feet, 
and after it the ruins of the Circus Maximus where gladiators’ 
rooms and the cages for wild animals were discovered in 1921 ; 
and Still farther out the remaining thirty-seven pillars of one of the 
two great aqueducts, that known locally as Los Milagros and as 
high in parts as the great aquedudt of Segovia; and finally a 
handsome four-arched Roman bridge over the Albarreza, recently 
restored. 


§ 

From M6rlda we took the road for Seville, 135 miles away, 
a five-hour drive through country mostly flat with only occasional 
villages and many large estates, great olive groves, and olive oil 
refineries at intervals. We crossed only a corner of the province 
of Huelva and were soon in the province of Seville and, shortly 
after dark, topping a rise, we looked across a wide plain at the 
city, one of the moSt beautiful in Spain. 

Seville, we decided, was for the future ; meanwhile wc would 
push on south, for our quota of Spanish currency was nearly 
defunft and we knew how and where it could be injefted with 
a fresh lease of life. So, on a beautiful sunny morning, we 
were on our way juSt after dawn, over the great open grazings 
where behind Stout fences herds of fighting bulls sniffed the 
fresh morning air, and a solitary horseman gave us a gracious 
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Weft and South 

good morning in passing. He was dressed in the coStume of 
Andalucia, with tight grey trousers over shiny black riding boots, 
a broad black cummerbund and a short grey jacket like a bolero, 
and a hard black hat with a flat crown and broad Straight brim. 
Mount and rider were alike superb. 

This was arable as well as ranching country, scattered with 
long whitewashed cottages with thatched roofs, and clematis 
in profusion round the porches, and here and there the large 
imposing homes of wealthy ranchers. We crossed into the 
province of Cadiz and the country changed abruptly, grey rolling 
hills all recently ploughed, wattle-and-daub houses and men in 
ordinary cloth caps, those ugly articles of popular headgear that 
you find nowadays all the way from China to Peru. There were 
Still many herds of wide-horned cattle, the wives and mothers of 
the fighting bulls, for it is in this part of Andalucia that the 
famous herds are mostly bred. A greener Stretch, and we 
entered the romantic and drab old town of Jerez de la Frontera, 
romantic in its associations, drab in its workaday existence. 

Sherry is one of the few wines that can be enjoyed with a 
cigarette, which is probably the source of its popularity as an 
appetizer. It is a clean wine and a potent, and more is the pity 
that so much that is called sherry should have depraved the 
public taSte for the appreciation of the real thing. Astonishingly, 
too, it is not a Spanish drink, the concoftions sold as sherries in 
Spain having no affinity whatsoever with the amontillados, the 
manzanillas and the olorosos of Jerez. 

Jerez, like Seville, could be relegated to a future date and we 
drove through the town and at a jun&ion of four roads beyond 
it found a cafe with a pleasant little rose garden and pergolas, 
where we sat in an arbour and breakfasted on coffee and white 
bread with the moSt delicious butter we ever found in Spain. 

Next came Puerto de Santa Maria, where some of the finest 
sherries are made, and the familiar palms and Stone pines again, 
a great wide Stretch of flat marshy land and Cadiz away across a 
lagoon on our right. Through the narrow geometrical Streets 
of Puerto Real we came back to the flat country, and salt pans 
Stretching to the distant bay, continuous for miles, and gleaming 
pyramids of salt as a foreground to the white gleaming city of 
Cadiz. We took a sharp left turn on the Malaga road, avoiding 
the long tun into the city on its narrow elongated peninsula, and 
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so passed through the purely North African village of Chiclana 
de la Frontera with its collection of grass huts on the outskirts 
and its creepers growing over the houses ; then the mountains 
loomed ahead, we passed through an entire village of grass huts 
and climbed into hills, where the cottages were gabic-cncled under 
thatched roofs, like old Highland bothies, and the scene was more 
animated with flocks of turkeys, herds of clean little spry brown 
pigs, long-horned cattle and as many as twenty pairs of oxen 
ploughing in company. 

We came down again to a river and looked up at Vejer, perched 
on the summit of a Steep hill; the road kept round its base, in 
which were many of the familiar cave-dwellings, and turned 
abruptly across a bridge with a little grotto cut into the rock 
face at the farther side. Then it swung sharp right and up the 
face of the cliff at a Steep angle, and a few miles farther on we 
had an impressive view of pi&urcsque little Facinas, sprawling 
up its Steep hillside ; and at last a view of the shining pale sea 
and Africa looming darkly beyond. As wc came down towards 
the shore the sea turned to a deep satisfying cobalt and a Stiff 
wind met us, setting the wild oleander bushes tossing their 
blooms by the roadside. 

Beyond Tarifa we climbed steeply again into the hills ; clouds 
scudded across the mountain-tops and the road swept up towards 
them until, over a shoulder, wc pulled up before the breath¬ 
taking view of the mountains of Morocco across the narrow 
Strait. Another long climb through woods of cork oaks and we 
reached the summit, and looked down upon Algeciras and a 
dwarfed Rock of Gibraltar far below, and the long narrow neck 
of land that joins it to Spain. Ten minutes later we were back 
at the Flotel Anglo-Hispano, now spruced up and, to our relief, 
serving meals once more in its comidor. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Andalucian Round-Up 


"N o w what are your plans ? ” Don Adolfo asked, as the maid 
brought glasses and Puerto de Santa Maria sherry. 

Adolfo was diStinftly annoyed with us. 

“ Why didn’t you write to me, or wire, as soon as you arrived 
in Spain ? ” he had complained. “ I could have sent you all 
the pesetas you wanted and you needn’t have had all this trouble. 
Then we could have arranged things properly, and all gone 
and had a holiday together, and visited our friends in Seville 
and seen everything.” 

I protested that one could not impose on a friend’s good 
nature by giving him so much trouble; but trouble, for a 
friend, was a positive pleasure to Adolfo. Now what could he 
do for us ? 

“ FirSt, perhaps your mechanic can do something to the car, 
to make it perform a bit better. And then ...” 

“ Flow long were you in Seville ? ” 

“ One night—passing through.” 

Celia was horrified. 

“ But surely--” 

“ Yes,” we explained hurriedly, “ now we plan a round trip 
in Andalucia—Malaga, Gtanada, Cdrdoba, Seville . . 

“ Ah, that’s better ! And as you come back don’t forget the 
bodegas of the Caballeros. They are friends of ours and will 
show you everything.” 

So we spent a pleasant day in Gibraltar, shopping, indulging 
in a mild orgy of Stocking up—there were to be no more long 
faSts now—and preparing for the last and perhaps the most 
colourful Stage of our Spanish journey. 

“ Go first to Torremolinos,” Adolfo suggested. “ Have a little 
holiday there.” 

,f Yes,” Celia agreed eagerly. “ You simply must go to 
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Torremolinos, and bathe, and laze on the beach, and enjoy 
yourselves for a week or two. Then it will lie time enough 
to Start travelling again.” 

“And tonight,” Adolfo added, “call and see my brother at 
Campomento, ju£t beyond La Linea. I’ve rung him up and 
said you’ll be there by seven o’clock. He’ll tell you all you 
want to know about Spain—from the inside.” 

We set off in good time ; and juft after wc had passed through 
the barrier into Spain the ammeter needle leapt to full discharge. 
I stopped, tested what I could, then dived into a cafe and explained 
the predicament. I was offered the telephone, spoke briefly to 
Adolfo, and in a few minutes two mechanics arrived from 
Gibraltar. They began testing. 

“ All the lights first.” 

I went to the rear. 

“ Working ? ” 

" Yes.” 

“ Now ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ And not discharging any more. There’s a short there.” 

There was. X opened the spare wheel compartment and found 
that a tool had jumped out of its brackets and fallen down; 
it was in contafi with the rear light fixture. 

We were well over an hour late at Campomento, where 
obliging villagers directed us eagerly towards the house wc 
sought.. The family had acquired a considerable piece of land 
by the sea and were building houses for themselves. We drove 
through an attractive gateway and our hoSt and hostess met us 
and led us through the garden, already beautifully laid out and 
planted, and into the house. 

It was one of the moSt charming houses I have seen for a long 
time, a Spanish house made completely modem, and everything 
in it and about it was in keeping. It was spacious, gracious 
and restful, and here for hours we talked, and heard more about 
Spain—from the inside—than, on the whole of our journeyings ; 
for our host was both completely British and completely Spanish, 
a Gibraltarian who believed implicitly in the British Empire and 
yet was implicitly proud of his Spanish blood and upbringing. 

The whole of that conversation would fill a book; the gist 
of it was that Franco was what he appeared to be, a simple 
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soldier, a man who had accepted the task of leading the revolt 
with a soldier’s singleness of purpose and who had presumed 
that the moment victory was won he could retire again to his 
proper sphere. But tilings had not worked out like that. His 
military government was efficient, energetic and popular and it 
became impossible to substitute some new and probably experi¬ 
mental civil government. It was equally impossible to find 
another man of his calibre to take over from him; no one else 
had his hold over the Army, the loyalty of the people, the backing 
of Church and State ; no one had emerged from the Struggle 
with the same salient proofs of personal integrity or lack of 
personal ambition. 

“ He was to have gone into the Navy,” our host explained, 
“ but he was transferred to the Army instead. He Still hankers 
after the sea and spends his best holidays yachting and fishing 
for tunny, and if he could I’m convinced he’d retire into private 
life tomorrow. But he can’t.” 

“Is there any truth in what we’ve often heard—that he’s 
simply a figurehead, doing what he’s told to do by a junta of 
professional politicians ? ” I asked. 

“ My own experience is that he’s very far from that. In faft. 
I’m sure that he Studies everything himself and makes his own 
decisions.” 

“ So—good or bad—he’s directly responsible ? ” 

“ For everything ? Yes. But I think you’ll agree, from what 
you’ve seen, that there’s a lot more good than bad.” 

One had to agree. 

“ And the opposition ? ” 

“ The one tiling everybody in Spain is terrified of is another 
civil war. It’s absolutely wicked the way irresponsible people 
in Britain and France and America talk, trying to Stir up another 
revolt. Nobody in Spain wants that. Anything but that.” 

“But,” I objected, “it’s a pure diflatorship, isn’t it? It’s 
totalitarian. It isn’t democracy.” 

“ What is democracy ? Do you believe in democracy—I mean 
in absolute democracy ? ” 

That, when you come to think of it, was something of a facer. 
Absolute democracy—the counting of heads without any con¬ 
sideration for what is in those heads ? Government by the 
lowest common denominator of the mass ? But in practice 
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democracy does not mean that; it means a compromise, a 
quibble perhaps, but at the same time a workable compromise. 

“ What’s your Strongest impression of the Spanish character ? ” 
our hoSt demanded. 

That required no thought. The answer leapt to the tongue 
at once. 

“ Individuality.” 

“ Precisely. You’ve seen often enough how a Spaniard reads 
when he’s ordered about. You’ve probably seen the police 
trying to make people use pedestrian crossings in the cities. 
They’ll use ’em—but not if they’re ordered to. Only if they 
think it’s sensible. There arc juSt under thirty million people 
in Spain. Now supposing you instituted a real democracy 
tomorrow. What would happen ? Inside a week therc’d be 
hundreds of different political parties—and juSt under thirty 
million different ideas about what democracy meant. No, it 
can’t be done. Spain has got to be governed. It has to have 
real Strength at the top, a man who’ll go ahead and get things 
done without having to think whom he’s offending. Some¬ 
body who can’t be jockeyed out of his job by popular vote. 
Otherwise the thing’s impossible. If he knows he damn’ well 
has to do what he’s told the Spaniard will do it. But if he knows 
he has only got to go to the polls and vote for somebody else, 
in order to be able to dodge doing it, then you get nowhere. 
No, I’m afraid it’ll be a long time before the Spaniard is ready for 
what we call democracy. He’s far too much of an individualist 
for that. Every Spaniard would want to Start his own political 
party. For democracy to work, you’ve got to have a majority 
of sheep—people who can be led by the nose. It takes time to 
turn people into sheep. 

“ Mind you,” he added, with a grin, “ don’t think I’m not a 
democrat. I think it’s the only teally juSt political system. 
But don’t let’s make a religion of it—and don’t let’s try to force 
it on people it doesn’t suit,” 

It seemed a sensible summing-up of the Spanish problem, so 
far as politics are concerned ; and the Spaniard takes his politics 
seriously, indeed passionately. Thirty million parties . . . 
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§ 

It was two in the morning when we went to bed, eleven 
o’clock before we set off for Torremolinos, pa$t San Roque 
with its big modern bull-ring on the hillside, and into the hills, 
where we found that in spite of expert attention the car was 
Still sulking. At Guardiaro we came back to the sea, with the 
deep brown and purple misty cliffs ahead, and the mountains of 
M&laga in the background, and entrancing wide beaches all 
deserted. At Estepona we warmed ourselves with coffee at a 
beach cafd deserted except for a solitary waiter, who also sold 
us petrol from a pump. When we went on, by the sea, the wind 
had dropped, the day had become warm and sunny again, and 
at three o’clock we turned off the road and entered a long drive 
among the trees and came to the Pension La Roca. 


§ 

We sat on the wide balcony of our bedroom and looked 
down upon the terrace and the gardens and the sea away below. 
Paths led Steeply down the cliffs to a cove enclosed by a sharp 
headland on the west and a ridge of cliff on the east; the wide 
sweep of sand was golden and inviting, the sea a sky-refleffing 
sheet of glass. It was warm and peaceful and there was nothing 
whatever to do except what one felt inclined to do. 

The room was large, bright yet restful; we were tasking, for 
the first time on this journey, something of Spanish luxury. 
The main, part of the pension was built round a large central 
enclosed patio, which formed the principal lounge, with Stairs 
up to a high gallery from which the bedrooms opened off, and 
the walls above the bedrooms, supporting the roof, were almost 
all glass, so that there was plenty of light. Colourful M&laga 
tugs were draped over the gallery railings and between them 
creepers growing in tubs trailed their long pendant growths and 
gay flowers down towards the lounge. 

This was essentially a place for a holiday, a place catering for 
visitors of all nationalities, and desayuno, served in the rooms 
quite early, was coffee or tea with buttered toaSt and preserves 
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and fruit. Meals were served on the wide veranda where the 
salamanders clung to the ceiling or climbed the pillars, catching 
inserts and Staring down impersonally at the diners. Even in 
the late evening it was never too cold to dine outside and the 
meals were uniformly excellent. The tariff was the tariff printed 
in the official hotel guide—the proprietor, Seiior Bolin, was a 
brother of the head of the State Tourist Department and assured 
us that except perhaps in Catalonia, where the cosh of Jiving had 
admittedly risen rapidly, wc should never have paid more than 
the book Staled. Like his brother in Madrid, Sefior Bolin spoke 
fluent English, and he knew how to cater for British visitors. 

This of course was the off-season and there were few gueSls, 
although the bathing was Still perfect. An elderly Englishman 
who had spent the greater part of his life in Spanish America, 
and his wife, a Cuban beauty who spoke English with an American 
accent, wetc Slaying at Torremolinos until their new house 
near Malaga was ready for them. There was a French a&tess, 
squired by a slim dark Spaniard of great elegance, with wide 
padded shoulders and the conviction that he possessed the moSt 
irresistible good looks. He was probably a bull-fighter. She 
spoke only French, he spoke enough for their purposes, and 
every time he consulted the waiter on food or wines in Spanish 
she pulled faces and jeered at him, imitating his soft clear speech; 
whereat the waiter, whose face moved not a muscle, indicated 
his complete comprehension of the French language, and his 
opinion of the lady, by a single swift glance from his expressive 
eyes. I have never seen such Studied insolence conveyed with 
so much deference. How the pair behaved in private I cannot 
guess but in public they squeezed each other’s hands, murmured 
endearments and gave endless amusement to everybody, par¬ 
ticularly the waiters. 

We bathed, we lay in the sun, we Strolled on the sands, we 
explored the coast, and for two days I lay in bed and cursed a 
bout of dysentery, which left me feeble and disgruntled, while 
Joan carried her Spanish songs to the beach, memorized many 
of them, and made various friends. Her bathing coStume was 
not perhaps exadly conformable to Spanish requirements but 
luckily it was all in one piece and would therefore pass muster; 
in Spain it is forbidden to appear in public, even in tile water, 
unless clad not according to fashion but according to the far 
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more rigorous di&ates of the law. Two young Spaniards in a 
canoe found Joan, and one of them promptly fell out into the 
water, achieved a bow as he swam, and invited Joan to take 
his place ; which she did; whereupon the other offered to 
show her some English people. 

He paddled round the cliff and almost paddled into a rotund 
figure floating on the water, a perfeft Colonel Blimp, said Joan, 
looking precisely as if Low had juft drawn him; he sprawled 
on the water with his large white moustache and his bright 
pink puffy cheeks and his balloon of a belly breaking the surface, 
and he gave Joan a glare as she went paft, a glare that said, as 
plainly as any words, precisely what he thought of those con¬ 
founded Spanish hussies that disturbed a man’s peace; so Joan’s 
cheerful greeting died unspoken. There was, she learned, an 
English pension farther along the cliff, run by an Englishman 
who, according to the partisans of La Roca, rang a bell at meal 
times and shouted : “ Come and get it! ” Incredible, but 
possibly true. 

For a few days we had pleasant company—a British Hungarian, 
one of six old boys of the same famous Hungarian school who 
have found themselves in London. He had been abroad on 
business and was breaking his journey home for a few days 
before taking a plane from Mdlaga. How completely he had 
adapted himself to—and adopted—his new nationality we saw 
the first morning ; for we found him installed in lonely State 
downstairs, happily tucking into a handsome breakfast of boiled 
eggs, and buttered to a ft, and marmalade; one felt it was a 
shame that there was no bacon available. 

He was, by hobby, a racing motorist, and so gave up a lot of 
time to trying to make my car perform more like an eighteen 
horse-power and less like an eight horse-power vehicle; the 
effort was wafted ; I could have told him that at least ten of the 
horses had been Still-born. . . . 


§ 

When you are on the road the shortest break is enough to set 
you thinking of the road again, of the things to be seen upon it, 
the people to be met, and after only a week at Torremolinos, 
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with its urbane atmosphere, its excellent cuisine and efficient 
service, its bathing and its sheltered beach, golden sunshine and 
blue sea, we felt an itch to move again. There were delights 
in plenty ahead of us and on a hot, slumbering afternoon we 
packed the car and took our leave and headed fink for Malaga. 

In M&laga there is a British Club, and a British Chamber of 
Commerce, and a British Church—and the sweet red wine which 
may perhaps be more to the British palate than the drier wines 
of other parts. We Stopped to fill the petrol tank, under the 
trees in the long shady avenue that makes a gracious city the 
more gracious, and wandered a little by the waterfront and here 
and there, then made for the hills. 

We Started climbing immediately—climbing out of Mdlaga so 
that vety soon wc looked back and down upon it glowing in a 
golden haze of duSt; then we were among the tumbled hills 
and the deep gorges, and on the far side of a dry valley the 
slopes were scored and wrinkled like a withered apple skin. 

The climb was swift and spedhicular, giving us aerial views of 
the world below, and of the city, shrunk now to a white daub 
of paint upon the gteen canvas of the coaStal plain, and the pale 
sea smoothed by remoteness to a sheet of glass. As wc neared 
the end of the first climb the engine laboured and we pulled up 
to reSt it, in the singing silence of the windy hilltop. There 
was a rumbling under the bonnet, but the radiator had been 
freshly filled a few miles before and we waited only until it cooled 
a little, then Started on the next lap of the climb. With die 
summit Still far above us wc realized that we could not make it; 
but the CueSta de la Reina is a well-known test of the wind 
of man and beaSt and motor-car, and we laboured round a bend 
to the welcome sight of a large and pleasant fountain, the Fuente 
de la Reina, where a couple of Guardias rested on a wall. They 
sprang to their feet as we appeared, and when I pulled up beside 
them they saluted and smiled and greeted us. 

“ Buenos dias , seiior. Buenos dias, sefiora, Hace Mucha calor , 
verdad. ” 

It was hot—hotter instantly when I switched off the engine, 
for with a great rumble and hiss the entire contents of the radiator 
went up in a cloud of Steam. We had climbed 3,006 feet in 
juSt nine miles. 

Nothing could be done for a while, so we sat on the wall 
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and chatted with the Guardias. Presently there was a peculiar 
rhythmic clatter and a hobbled mare, her forefeet tied by a short 
rope, sprang on to the wall, down on to the road, and hopped 
across to the fountain. A wise beaSt, she made for the correft 
side at once, and pushed her nose into the cool clear water. 

While we talked a peasant family came toiling up, talcing turns 
to push a small and lightly laden donkey by his rump, to help 
him up the slope. They Stopped, and from a pannier the man 
produced a basket of small dull yellow fruit. The Guardias 
bought it and came back to us to offer us a handful each. 

“ Mondonos,” they explained. “ They’re not very good. 
And don’t eat too many, especially in the heat and at this altitude. 
They’re very alcoholic—anyway they have the same effeft 1 ” 

The Guardias were right; they were not very good to eat, 
although the flavour was unusual enough to be interesting; 
the efieii was rather that of the persimmon, drawing the mouth 
like alum; perhaps the name comes from mondar , to cleanse. 
At any rate they were a useful sort of propina for the urchins 
we encountered subsequently on our way; the young will enjoy 
anything. 

It was half an hour before we dared fill the radiator again, 
with the engine ticking over, and we said goodbye to the Guardias 
and the mare and were soon among the heights, looking down 
upon distant white villages, mere pinheads against the dark 
greens and browns and greys of the hillsides. We Started 
descending, and on the road here met numbers of horses wearing 
the lovely Malaguena harness of red and orange leather, em¬ 
broidered and embossed, with a colourful fringe upon the fore¬ 
head ; one beaSt in particular Stepped along proudly, seeming 
very conscious not only of his particularly Striking harness but 
of his load, for he carried two pretty girls, who smiled down at 
us as we slipped paSt. There were other people on the road too, 
peasants with handcarts piled high with pine branches. 

Far below us was the white village of Colmenar, sprawling on a 
hillside, but the road by-passed it and we only saw from a distance 
its whitewashed cottages and its brown tiled roofs and its church 
with a tall square clock tower. Men were ploughing the Steep 
fields with oxen and mules, and from the village came the ani¬ 
mated voices of women and children, dogs and chickens ; we 
noticed that the men looked cold in. their thin cotton trousers 
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and jackets and their Straw hats, and the sun was watery now, 
losing its power against the chill of the wind, for a gale was 
blowing round the sharp pinnacles of the mountain peaks. 

We went on through the mountains and a town appeared 
ahead, the colour of the hills themselves, roofed with faded 
brown tiles; this was Loja, Straddling the river Genii under the 
frowning ruins of its Moorish Alcazaba, many of whose towers, 
both round and square, have remained intafb. It is a town of 
twenty-five thousand, famous for its cakes, called roscos. Every 
house had its own balcony on the first floor, but the people were 
already pouring into the Streets for the evening’s social hour or so. 
As the sun went down behind the jagged mountain peaks it left 
a vivid coral pink glow in the sky and the wind dropped, and we 
drove on into a poorer and wilder country, where a solitary figure, 
wrapped in a black and white rug, made his laborious way over 
a footpath through the hills. 

After Lachar the country flattened out but the road became 
heavily corrugated and potholed. We passed through a great 
gateway crowned with a chapel, and entered Santa Fc, through 
which the road ran Straight to the gateway at the far side. 

Santa Fe came into existence because Ferdinand and Isabella 
grew weary of camping. The siege of Granada dragged on for 
some years and during that time the Catholic Sovereigns, united 
in marriage as well as in the determination to conquer what 
remained of Moorish Spain, lay camped on the great vega, the 
wonderfully fertile plain surrounding Granada that in the course 
of centuries the Moors had converted into a veritable garden. 
It is not to be supposed that the Moors idly awaited their fate, 
and they were equipped magnificently for the sudden foray, the 
surprise attack; superb horsemen and superb archers, trained 
to shoot from horseback—they used to praflisc by galloping 
over the sands and shooting at the hoofprints left behind—they 
could make camp life a matter of constant alarm and anxiety ; 
and so the Catholic Sovereigns decided that, while they were 
about it, they might as well be comfortable; jn 1491 they 
founded Santa Fe, on the site of their main camp, and furnished 
it with four gates only ; three of these have survived and been 
restored. 

It was in the neo-classic church here that the treaty of sur¬ 
render of Granada was signed, and where, also, Queen Isabella 
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at laSt yielded to Columbus’s entreaties and pledged her support 
for his discovery of a new world—or, as he firmly believed to the 
end of his days, a new diredl sea-route to the Orient, 

We passed out through the gateway with its chapel above, and 
the inscription : Capilla de NucHra Senora de Rosario, and came 
on to a cobbled road, and presently we crashed over a storm 
drain across the road and discovered that we had entered Granada. 
We made Straight for the centre of the city and, in the Calle de los 
Reyes Catolicos, found the Hotel Perla. 

It was later than we had expefted. We dined and went to 
bed, and as we lay down the subdued hum of the city that was 
tantamount to silence was torn to shreds by a full-throated metal¬ 
lic bellow that, without pause, went on for hours. 

It greeted us when we woke in the morning, for it woke us at 
half-paft five, giving place very soon to not one but many voices, 
blasting out a chant with a lung power Stentor never dreamed of. 
We could not reft until we had tracked it down; it was nowhere 
near the hotel, but in a side street some distance away, where a 
loudspeaker hung outside a hall. They were having a religious' 
revival in Granada and its zealous protagonists had decided that 
no one should sleep while they were awake and afiive. There 
mutTt have been a series of loudspeakers scattered in the town, 
for there was no escaping these exhortations to salvation, but the 
good people of Granada shrugged their shoulders and bore it 
with a Stoic patience. 

“ It’s a Catholic Mission,” a man at the hotel explained. 
“ We’ve had it before. You get used to it in time.” 

Science had come to the help of feeble humanity in glorifying 
God and urging sinners to repentance. 


§ 

To see Granada you mu ft begin with its less spectacular features 
or you will never see them at all. You should go firft to the 
Albaicin, one of the twin hills—with the river Darro in a deep 
gorge between—on which ancient Granada was built. Here is 
the old quarter of the city, with its narrow twifted Streets, its 
quaint old houses and its picturesque life. Lower down is the 
Granada that has grown up since the Conqueft, liberally furnished 
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with places of interest—the Cathedral, the firSt Renaissance 
church in Spain, built to celebrate the expulsion of the Moors ; 
the Audiencia or House of Chancery, with a pillared patio and 
honeycombed ceilings that sought to rival the city’s Moslem 
masterpieces ; the Banuelo, a small Moorish bath which has 
survived from the nth century. But you will not linger long 
over such sightseeing; nor did we. 

We fetched the car, drove—with some long delays, as the 
Catholic Mission was growing more aftive with the approach 
of its culminating day, and a large procession blocked all traffic 
in any possible dire&ion for an hour or more—up the Street of 
the Catholic Sovereigns and turned right and went roaring up 
the Steep twin hill, the I lill of the Alhambta; on paSt the 
Alhambra itself and Steeply up to the place I mo St wanted Joan 
to see. 

I had shown her photographs of the Genetalife Gardens— 
photographs, inevitably, which pictured the wonderful water 
garden. But the photographs cannot have been good enough 
or my description was too pedestrian, for Joan had said: 

“ I can’t see anything very wonderful in that. It looks just 
like a drain.” 

I wanted her to sec the drain. 

There is no use attempting a description of the Generalife 
Gardens. Read the Arabian Nights, pick out the most glowing 
descriptions of the most entrancing gardens, combine them all 
into a dream of exquisite beauty and you will have a pale rcfleftion 
of the actuality created, in the year 13x9, by the Moorish King of 
Granada. The approach to it, from the handsome entrance 
gates, is by a long avenue of immensely tall cypresses, with the 
perfume of oleanders and roses hanging subtly In the air. The 
tinkle of falling water adds to the exquisite coolness of the shade, 
and you reach the Summer Palace where the Kings of Granada 
found balm for the soul and a sanftuary from the cares of State 
in a peace that breathes beauty. 

There is water everywhere—fountains and tiny cascades and 
pools; the balustrades of terraces and Stairways are troughs in 
which the water gurgles and splashes and flows swiftly to cool 
the air and supply a never-failing moisture to the gardens and the 
flowered arbours and the gracious rooms ; and in every room a 
view of unsurpassable loveliness is framed by each of the ornate 
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windows with their exquisite and minute decoration, master¬ 
pieces of craftsmanship in plaster. 

And the drain ? Joan gazed upon it, spellbound, for the long 
twin rows of jets threw an arch of sparkling water over the 
long narrow pool, and the slender pillars and richly decorated 
arches of the interior gallery made a frame for it that was sheer 
enchantment. It is no wonder that poets and musicians and 
scholars from all over the Arab world flocked to Granada at the 
height of its greatness, and found inspiration for their verses 
and their profoundest thoughts. 

When we could tear ourselves away from the Generalife, we 
set off back towards the car, and in the long cypress avenue we 
met a donkey. His panniers were loaded with earth and he knew 
precisely where he was going. He plodded towards us and 
turned off down a narrow path among the trees. Another fol¬ 
lowed immediately, and we found a whole String of them, each 
laden, playing follow-my-leader from some point high up the 
hillside to some other point farther down. There was no one 
with them, and evidently they needed no one. They had been 
loaded and sent off; they knew where to go, and went there, 
with no nonsense; in which some asses showed themselves 
superior to some human beings—unless indeed we call them 
asses for getting on so conscientiously with their job. 

We turned the car and ran down to the Alhambra, upon which 
we had looked down from the windows of the Summer Palace. 
We swung round into a small square and a car-park attendant 
came forward with a smiling salute, to urge me to place the car 
beside a tree. It afforded no shade at the moment, but: 

“ First permit me to assist the senora to descend,” he said, 
running eagerly round to hold the door for Joan. “ Then I will 
diteft you how to park, and very soon the car will lie in shade, 
and it will be quite cool when you come for it again.” 

So we parked, and set off to see, first, the less spectacular things 
the Alhambra offers—spectacular enough, in any other setting : 
the great kasbah with its mighty walls and towers and battle¬ 
ments that made of this Palace of the Kings a fortress impregnable 
and secure; the views were breathtaking, looking down upon 
the city and out over the great plain watered by the river Genii; 
looking down to Sacro Monte and the caves in which the gypsies 
live. Then the Palace of Charles V, built round a vast circular 
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courtyard with Doric pillars supporting the gallery of the private 
apartments, a monumental downright sober building wholly 
uninspired, astonishing to find check by jowl with such exquisite 
elegance, Teutonic in its Stolid immensity. 

Then the wonderland of the real Alhambra, with its towers and 
patios, its rooms of State and its intimate baths. It was begun 
early in the 13 th century by Mohammed V, and each of his 
successors added fresh beauties—the Patio of the Myrtles, with 
its great limpid pool, the Patio of the Lions, named for its lovely 
central fountain supported by formal sculptured lions, each 
with a water jet in his mouth ; long viStas through the crowding 
slender columns that support the arches, all decorated with 
innumerable tiny arches whose pillars hang like SLaladtites ; the 
Hall of Justice, the Stately Salon of the Ambassadors, the beauti¬ 
fully tiled Room of the Two Sifters ; the Garden of Lindaraja 
with its fountain and its cypresses and its Powers. 

A century ago gypsies lived in the Alhambra. Washington 
Irving came here to live and to write his Tales of the Alhambra. 
Today the building is, of course, a national monument carefully 
preserved and probably the moSt famous building in the world 
not excepting the Taj Mahal, built four centuries later by archi- 
tefts of the same race. 

We wandered without thought of time, into the Salon of 
Secrets with its whispering gallery, and into the baths, with their 
reft rooms and singers’ gallery, and their ingenious means of 
lighting and even more ingenious devices for supplying cold and 
hot water, and even perfume sprays on tap ; mad again and again 
we went back to the Patio of the Myrtles, with its jasper and 
alabaster columns, and climbed to the more intimate tower rooms 
with their wonderful views. 

When, at last, we came away we found the car-park attendant 
Still on duty. I-Ie touched his cap, he bowed and asked if we had 
seen everything, if we had missed nothing ; and, being assured 
on this point, he lecl us across the terrace to look down upon 
Sacro Monte. 

" You have not been there ? ” 

“Not yet.” 

“ But you must go there. You muSt spend an evening with 
the gypsies. They will sing and dance for you.” 

Next to the Generalifc this was Joan’s greatest desire ; for the 
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Gitanos of Sacro Monte are as famous as the Alhambra itself. 

“ It is better to have a guide,” he went on. “ Would you lik e 
me to meet you this evening, and take you there ? It would be a 
great pleasure for me.” 

He handed us his card. Francisco Gonzalez, Martin, vigilante 
de caches a la Alhambra. 

“ Shall I call for you at half-paSt six—a quarter to seven ? 
We can go there then, and afterwards you will be in good time 
for dinner. The Hotel Perla ? Oh yes, I know it well. I will 
come for you at a quarter to seven.” 

It seemed a sensible arrangement. One must first know where 
to go ; and there are Gitanos and Gitanos. Francisco, we 
thought, could be relied upon to choose carefully—especially as, 
during our chat, he learnt of Joan’s especial interest 

“ They are muy si/upaticos, los Gitanos he assured us. “ They 
will be enchanted if a real musician is interested in them. They 
will know at once.” 

So back to the hotel and the sudden realization that we had 
not lunched. There were almond pastries, and rolls and butter 
and fruit and wine in the basket, so we ate and drank a little, and 
reeled, and promptly at 6.45 there was a knock on the door. 
Here at any rate was one Spaniard with a sense of punctuality. 

I fetched the car and rearranged the baggage to make room for 
Joan on the back seat, so that Francisco could ride beside me and 
a£t as guide. Up the familiar Street of the Catholic Sovereigns, 
and over to the left side of the Rio Darro penned in its Stony 
gorge—a river, at the moment, with not a drop of water in it. 
Where the Street of Sacro Monte narrowed suddenly to the 
width of a single cart we had to wait a while for some traffic 
coming down, then we climbed Steeply up between the bouses 
and the wall of the gorge, past the houses and up to where the 
cliff was honeycombed with entrances. At one of these, at laSt, 
Francisco bade me Stop, and a policeman came at once to help 
me to park the car, manoeuvring back and forth until I had run 
her close against the cliff on a tiny level space beside the road 
hardly larger than herself. 

“ This way,” Francisco invited, and led us through the narrow 
doorway. 

The cave was long, scooped out with a semi-tubular ceiling, 
and benches ran down each side. At the far end were settees 
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and chairs and a table where a party of South American toulifts 
sat drinking wine and chatting to the gypsies. They were on 
the point of leaving, and we hung back to let them pass. Then 
Francisco brought the chief. 

“ El Capitan Maril dc la Farauna,” he introduced him, and we 
shook hands with a lean, vitile, handsome man, very neatly 
dressed, who made us quietly welcome without a trace of 
effusion. There was an air of natural authority about him and 
you could see at a glance that he was ftrift; but his people 
regarded him with affc&ionale revctencc and whether indeed the 
tribal system remains intaft or whether all this was part of the 
show I could not tell. He introduced his wife, equally hand¬ 
some and remarkably young and well preserved, with a lithe 
gypsy figure and that ineradicable air of pride and temper. Of 
the dozen girls in the cave, all beautifully dressed in gypsy 
coStume, two were daughters of the Capitan and La Farauna, 
and a slim youth of fourteen or so was pointed out to us as their 
son, Manuelito, 

The Capitan and I Stepped aside to talk, For the evening’s 
entertainment, including wine, the charge was six hundred 
pesetas—a very reasonable sum for so large a troupe; but el 
Capitan understood the new difficulties of British visitors and 
with no haggling whatever we agreed upon three hundred. Had 
I realized immediately the size of the company and the zeSt of 
the performance I would cheerfully have doubled it. 

The long cave was brightly lit by ele&ricity and the white¬ 
washed walls were hung with colourful rugs and. with innumer¬ 
able brass ornaments, jugs, vases, pots and pans, all gleaming 
with recent polishing. At the back was a small doorway to 
rooms deeper in the mountain, but it was evident that this place 
was not lived in; the homes of the performers were in caves 
higher up the road. 

La Farauna brought a bottle of excellent white wine and two 
of the girls brought large brass trays covered with little glasses. 
We drank to La Farauna and all the girls sipped, passing glasses 
round and doing no more than wet their lips ; then the guitars 
began. 

There were four guitarists, who sat near the door, Strumming, 
interjecting an occasional oU! and the girls lined up in twos. 
The dance began. First a Sarnbra gtiatta , gay and vivacious, and 
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when it was over the prettiest of the girls, Farauna’s daughter 
La Lola, came to the table and smiled down at Joan. 

“ But you understand our music,” she cried. “ I could see that 
you know it.” 

She sat down, accepting a cigarette but refusing a drink, and 
began questioning Joan. Another dance Started up—an Albaicin 
—and she skipped away to join in; then chairs were fetched 
forward and one of the guitarists brought his guitar. La Lola 
sat down and began to sing. 

It was a flamenco song, and although flamenco is best sung by 
men, and on the open hillside or among the olive groves or the 
pines, she sang it well. The company sat silent, listening—and 
watching Joan ; and afterwards all the girls crowded round, 
to talk to her, and Mari! de la Farauna himself came to sit with us 
and drink a glass of wine and talk about the music and the 
dancing; they lived for these things. 

While La Lola sang Manuelito had sat with itching feet; 
when she sang again he could not restrain himself, and sprang 
up and began to improvise a dance. His mother and two of the 
girls immediately Stepped out between him and us, so that we 
should not be diStradted; but they made no attempt to restrain 
the boy’s exubetance. 

Of course the dancing was not polished, it lacked a great deal 
in finesse and perfection of Steps ; but what it lacked was more 
than made up for by its astonishing verve and zeSt, the sheer 
animal enjoyment and grace of every movement. A Tango 
gitano followed, with Manuelito taking the floor, dancing with his 
sister Carnecita ; and they had no sooner sat down than the girls 
leapt up again—La Farauna herself, and La Faquida and La 
Nigaela and La Rosita and La Madia and Polendrina—to whirl 
into a Jota aragonesa. Manuelito sat Still as long as he could, 
then joined them, and with the Strumming of the guitars, the 
singing, the clacking of castanets, the patter of feet and the 
swirl of skirts they gave us a jota of gay abandon. 

Dominating the tapping of heels, the singing, the Staccato of 
the caStanets, the throbbing of the guitars, was the thunderous 
clapping of hands—hands held Stiffly, the fingers flexed back so 
that only the palms met, with a sharp report that in the confined 
space beat upon the ears and the brain with a savage, wild, 
ecstatic precision of rhythm. 
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Soon it was growing late—and none of the giris had done more 
than wet her lips with the wine. Farauna indeed was Strift, and 
he himself contrived to make one glass last him the evening. 
Between dances and songs the girls would slip over to sit and 
talk to Joan, to explain the music. Except for La Farauna 
herself they were all young, slim, remarkably good-looking, with 
good features and large dark glowing eyes, as different from the 
crafty, slack-mouthed, slovenly gypsy performers we had seen 
in Sweden as an Andalucian from a Norrland lumberjack. What 
other gypsy songs did Joan want to hear, what other dances 
could they show her ? It was all gay and natural and spontaneous 
and I swear that even if they danced hour after hour every night 
of their lives for the amusement of tourists on this occasion at 
leaSt they enjoyed themselves. 

When it was time to go they crowded round us and Carnccita 
walked to the door clutching Joan’s hand. We shook hands 
with everybody, we thanked them and made little speeches to 
them, and when one of the older girls—not a Farauna—suddenly 
sidled up to us outside with a hairy in her arms the sharp eyes of 
La Farauna herself detected the move and with a swift savage 
hiss of anger under her breath she drew the girl away. 

The youngest of the girls, La Rosita, hung about close to the 
car, trying to summon courage, and Joan discovered that she 
lived in the town below and wanted a lift. Francisco switched 
on the interior light and pointed to the baggage, piled to the 
ceiling ; we could not possibly squeeze her in—unless she sat on 
Francisco’s knee. El Capitan would have none of that and so 
she had to walk. 

They crowded round to see us off and through the window 
Carnccita clung to Joan’s hand as long as she could. 

“ Come again,” she whispered. “ Come often. Not many 
people understand our music.” 

We turned the car where the Street widened a little higher up, 
and as we glided back down the narrow Street we saw them all 
again, walking swiftly to their homes. They waved us on our 
way, and wc coursed pa£t other lighted caves—Fa fauna’s was 
already closed—and back to Granada. 

“ Now,” said Francisco, “ I will go home for dinner. But 
there is something else. There is a singer at the Cafe Alameda 
tonight, so after dinner I will call for you again, if you wish, 
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and we will go to the cafe. Shall I come for you at eleven 
o’clock ? ” 

After the Gitanos any singer in a cafe muS surely be an anti¬ 
climax but Francisco smiled so eagerly that we agreed and at 
eleven o’clock we found him waiting for us downstairs. 

There was a small boy with him, a solemn quiet child of ten 
who bowed very correfMy when he was introduced as Francisco’s 
son. He was neatly dressed in grey tweed jacket and shorts 
and he smiled at us shyly and spoke only when politeness de¬ 
manded. The Spaniard is indulgent with his children but not to 
the extent of neglecting their manners and in a world that has 
seen so swift a decay of manners it was a pleasure to give this 
youngster a treat. Fie was called Jose Antonio, after the great 
Primo de Rivera. 

It was bitterly cold out of doors, for Granada lies under Spain’s 
highest mountain range, the Sierra Nevada, whose name itself 
Strikes cold. It makes of course a superb setting for the city, 
with the frieze of snow-clad peaks, even in midsummer, towering 
behind the Alhambra. The highest peak, el Cerro de Mulhacen, 
is 11,418 feet and the Picacho de Velcta, a favourite climb, is only 
thirty-six feet lower; Europe’s highest road reaches a height of 
10,824 feet here before plunging into a tunnel through the 
mountain, to emerge in view of the Mediterranean. With all 
this, the night wind Struck sharply through our clothes and we 
walked at a good pace through the Streets to the Cafe Alameda. 

It was large, brightly lit and warm, with a railed semi-circular 
gallery high up at one end, and a platform for the orchestra. 
As we arrived, Teresita Jimeno came forward to the railing in a 
few long easy Strides, and we hastily found seats and joined in 
the murmur of olis as she smiled down upon the throng in the 
cafe. 

She was a lithe, handsome young woman with something of 
the gypsy in her features, and as the band Struck up she produced 
one of those powerful, dominant Spanish voices that ripped into 
a gay and light-hearted song. Between verses she danced, her 
wide skirt swirling round shapely legs, and in spite of the size of 
the gallery, as large as many a Stage, three or four Steps carried 
her across it. 

After the song, I clapped my hands—the only sensible way of 
catching a busy waiter’s attention and, of course, another Moorish 
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survival in Spain-—and we ordered cafe con leche. Teresita 
appeared again, this time in a gaucho coSlumc, and sang a spirited 
and rollicking vaquero song, received with shouts of laughter 
at the comic parts and thunderous applause at the end. Her 
high spirits were infeflious and one wished very much that one 
could transport the dance-hall crooners of Britain and America 
to the Cafe Alameda for a brief lesson in the art of popular song 
—or better Still take Teresita Jimeno to Britain and let her put 
all the crooners out of employment; for not even the most 
morbid or dejcited audience could fail to respond to such vivacity. 
It has not yet occurred to the Spaniard that life is not worth 
living. 

“What about a bottle of cognac?” Francisco suggested. 

It seemed only fair; so the waiter, consulted, produced a 
bottle. It coSl only thirty pesetas, although as it happened I 
discovered at this point that I had not brought enough money 
with me and had to borrow from Francisco. lie tipped some 
brandy into his glass of coffee and added a dash to his son’s glass. 

“ Tty that, pequenito ,” he urged and the solemn small boy 
sipped, made a wry face and said bluntly that lie did not like it 
very much. I switched glasses with him and mu$l confess that 
I did not like it very much myself. The brandy was better- 
taken neat. 

Teresita sang again, this time in a gypsy costume, and again 
the audience responded to her gaiety and verve. 1 called the 
waiter, 

“ Take the brandy and a glass and offer it to the sefiorita,” I 
told him and he departed happily. Fie waited on the edge of the 
gallery until the song was finished, and presented the tray. She 
pouted herself a modeSt dram, drank it and immediately came 
forward. 

“ Now,” she cried, “ I will sing another song for /os my 
sitnpaticos siniericanos.” A loud cheer from the audience. 

So we had another song forthwith—and sent the bottle back 
again. 

Teresita sipped again, came forward again and announced: 

“ Still another song—for los muy simpaticos Ingleses ! ” 

A louder cheer and laughter at her original mistake ; and now 
when she had finished Francisco’s small son rose. His father 
had told us proudly that he was going to be a doffor and was 
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working very hard at school, where they thought much of 
him. 

“ Excuse me. Father. Excuse me, senor, excuse me, senora. 
Now I must go,” said the solemn small Jose Antonio. “I 
have some lessons to prepare for the morning and I must not 
make any mistakes.” 

It was ju£t midnight. 

“ Very well, pequenito said Francisco. “ You are excused.” 

“ Good night,” we said solemnly, and shook hands, and the 
small eredt decorous figure walked away through the swing 
doors and out into the cold dark Streets to find his way swiftly 
home and Start his evening preparation. A child with, definitely, 
a purpose in life. 

“ He’ll do well, Don Francisco,” we said. 

“ He is a good boy. He is clever and he works hard. His 
mother is very pleased with him,” Francisco told us, simply. 

Teresita was Still singing and dancing with the same verve 
when, at one o’clock, we decided to leave. She was tireless, 
she was jocular and intimate, consulting the audience now and 
again, and if her songs were gay and jolly they were never ribald, 
in spite of the almost entirely masculine audience. I should not 
be surprised to see her name in neon lights one day—unless she 
finds more solid satisfaction in the delight of those intimate 
cafe audiences and prefers to remain her natural self rather 
than be transformed into a sophisticated automaton in Holly¬ 
wood or on Broadway. And one simply could not imagine 
that robust and spirited voice drooling inanities into a micro¬ 
phone, 


§ 

Francisco Gonzalez had promised to come and see us before 
we left Granada, to say goodbye, and incidentally to be repaid his 
loan at the Cafe Alameda ; so the day we left he turned up juSt 
before half-paSt ten—and had a new suggestion. Had we seen 
the Caituja ? If not, he would come with us, and then we could 
drop him as we headed out of town. It was a kindly thought, so 
he guided us first to the Cartuja, on a hill west of the town. It 
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is an early 16th-century building and the church has a single 
aisle which is decorated in gypsum. The baroque sacristy is 
famous for its valuable marbles, but far more impressive than 
anything inside it we found the view from it, over the roofs of 
the city to the great ramparts and towers of the Alhambra, with 
the jagged white outline of the Sierra Nevada behind. 

We came back down the Calle Real de la Cartuja and drew up 
in a wide boulevard. 

“ Which way now ? 51 1 asked. 

“ To die right,” said Francisco. " That is your way for 
Cordoba,” 

“ But we muSt take you home ftrSl.” 

He would not hear of it. Fie had plenty of time—he did not 
go on duty at the Alhambra until later. He would find his own 
way. 

It seemed churlish to drop him so far from ihe cenlrc of the 
city, but he was insistent. This would suit him perfeftly. I 
pulled out what money I owed him, and a further hundred 
pesetas. Instantly lie slipped out of the car and shut the door 
and Stood beaming in upon us, with his hands in his pockets. 

“ I mu§t repay the money you lent me at the cafe,” I said, and 
held it out. 

“ I would rather you had been my gucSts. No in/porta . You 
were my gucSts.” 

I-Ic began to look Stubborn. I knew that look. His pride 
was corning up. 

I laughed. 

“ Don Francisco Gonzalez, Martin,” I said, firmly, “ it was a 
loan and it must be repaid.” 

Reludlantly he thruSt his hand into the car and took the money 
—and contrived to ignore the hundred pesetas. He turned to 
Joan, removing his hat. 

Fie made her a pretty speech. lie had enjoyed nothing so 
much for a very long time ; he would never forget our friend¬ 
ship, Then he bade 111c farewell also and thruSl his hand back 
into the car so swiftly, to grasp mine, that I had to drop the 
hundred pesetas. He wrung my hand and Stepped smartly 
back before I could try any tricks with him. 

" Vayan con Dios ’’ he cried. “ A safe journey—and happy 
memories of Granada 1 ” 
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Whereupon, Still bowing, he backed across the wide Street— 
putting a sudden halt to the traffic—reached the pavement, 
waved once more and disappeared. 

“I suppose,” said Joan, who considered that I had been 
somewhat clumsy and ought to have contrived better to make 
him take the money, “ he gets a commission from the Capitan. 
But even so . . . after all, a car-park attendant with a boy at 
school, going to become a doctor—he must need all the money 
he can make.” 

But I knew that Francisco was completely happy—and that 
he might not have been so happy with an extra hundred pesetas 
in his pocket. He had thoroughly enjoyed himself. As a 
guide to the Sacro Monte I can think of no one better than 
Francisco Gonzalez, Martin, vigilante de coches at the Alhambra. 


§ 

“ Santa Fe,” said Joan succinflrly. “ We’ve seen it before.” 

“ Now how did that happen ? ” I demanded, and we pored 
over the map. It helped little. The main highway out of 
Granada is the Carretera de Malaga and somehow we had got 
back on to it. 

“ Don’t you remember the bump ? ” I asked. “ At the Local 
Tax Office ? ” 

Yes, Joan remembered it too; so we sped back all the way 
to Granada and the bump at the cross drain, and took it, this 
time, with caution. Our route must be farther north, above 
the railway line, so we turned left and at the end of the short 
Calle Dofior Clarix turned left again, on to another highway. 

“ May as well try this,” Joan suggested, but a passer-by con¬ 
firmed that this was indeed the route for Jaen. 

After a long flat Stretch, heavily cultivated, the road began to 
climb into hills all as heavily cultivated, with scattered white 
farmhouses under mellow brown tiles, and soon we crossed into 
the province of Jaen and saw a fortress on a hill ahead—a great 
building enclosed in walls, with a Steeple rising inside. This was 
Alcala la Real, where we found a petrol tanker across the road 
and a cluster of men watching while petrol was poured into 
pump tanks. They crowded round the tanks, chatting and 
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smoking, and \vc drew up quickly and backed a little way to 
where we should have a safe seat in the Stalls when the explosion 
came. 

Nothing happened, even when petrol spilled on to the road. 
I suppose it evaporated too quickly to be ignited. When one 
tank was full, we crept forward again, manoeuvred up to the 
pump and, when we had filled up, squeezed paSt the tanker and 
went on our way, into Steeper hills and magnificent views over 
a vaSt countryside of mountains and valleys and plains. At 
Alcaudete, where the modern part of the village was down by 
the road and the older part Straggled up the hillside to a solid 
square tower and the old walls, we took a left turn for Cbrdoba. 
The road, a second-class one—the major road from Granada 
made the long detour through Jaen and Bailen—was in terrible 
condition, and eventually, as we came down to a river, wc 
found a dead end. A new bridge was being built. 

The workmen showed us a detour, plunging down to the low- 
lying ground beside the river and along the bank for some 
distance; then it swung into the river. The bed had been 
cleared as far as possible and the car bumped slowly over and 
dragged herself out of the water on the far side, then Steeply 
up to a made road. We turned left—why I do not know, 
except that we had the idea that Cordoba lay Still a good 
deal we§t of us—and we found ourselves in the mountains 
again, and in a winding pass through a rocky gorge from 
which we emerged to see a village built on the cliff ahead 
of us. 

“ This can’t be right,” Joan decided, as wc Started climbing 
towards the village, and I drew up to consult two peasants on the 
road, one young, one old. 

“ Is this the road for Cordoba ? ” 

They did not think so. They were sure the Cbrdoba road was 
on the other side of the mountains. 

“ What is the name of this village ? ” 

“ Pricgo, senor,” 

We consulted the map. 

" Then we’ve gone wrong,” we decided. 

“ We’ve come from Alcaudete,” I told the men, but both 
looked blank, and when we questioned them it seemed that the 
3munger knew the name vaguely and the older was not sure 
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that he had ever heard of it. Joan pointed to the mileometer. 
We had come juSt seventeen miles from Alcaudete. . . . 

Spain is a land of local patriotisms, and fierce patriotisms at 
that. The Spaniard’s first loyalty is to his family, and his village ; 
and living in a city makes no difference. In Barcelona, he be¬ 
longs to the Barrio Gotico, or the Barrio Chino, or whatever 
may be his native barrio, and he thinks of himself in this light; 
he is not simply a Barcelona man. Cities are too large for 
parochial loyalties and parochial loyalties are the larger limits of 
mo£t Spaniards’ thoughts. 

“ Soy de Pravz'a,” sings the man from Pravia. “ Y mi madre 
Praviana .” 

And he is proud of the faff. He proclaims it boldly whenever 
misfortune takes him away from his home; he looks upon 
Strange places as inevitably inferior to his own village and he has 
little real interest in them, no real interest whatever in anything 
so remote as a foreign country. He likes to meet people from 
other parts, he enjoys talking to foreigners, but what he really 
hankers after is to hear them praise his own village. It is only 
under some tremendous emotional Stimulus, such as occurred 
during the Civil War, that he is capable of any wider conception 
of his loyalties and duties. Even so, the Requetes of Navarra 
fought not as supporters of Franco but as men of Navarra, and 
it did not matter much to them whom they fought. Of course 
attempts have been made to break down this parochialism; but 
it is part of the pattern of Spanish life, part of the ineradicable 
individuality of the Spanish chara&er, and every city is divided 
into its diStriffcs, each of which exercises a powerful influence 
over its people. Boundaries are Still real in the cities. 

So it was no great surprise that these two men knew only 
vaguely the road to Cdrdoba—and had never been to Alcaudete 
seventeen miles away. 

But they had the courteous manners, the dignity, the smiling 
deference that is without obsequiousness, of men into whom 
courtesy flowed with their mothers’ milk. 

We took our leave of them, turned the car and sped back to 
the ford across the river. This was where we must have gone 
wrong, and now we kept upon tire road, saw the new bridge 
again and realized that our thirty-mile detour could have been 
avoided by the briefest Study of the hill contours. Only here 
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could the toad cut through the mountains to the great plain of 
La Campana. 

When we glanced back, we could see Alcaudete in the hills 
behind us ; then we came through the hills and found Baena 
ahead, covering an entire hillside which wore churches like the 
peaks of a crown. There was a fertile valley below, and we 
came to the outskirts of CaSlro del Rio and a caminero’s cottage 
where we Stopped ; the engine was boiling again and the radiator 
nearly empty. The roadman was at home, and he and his wife 
fetched a bucket of water and two small boys, bringing a cloud 
of flies with them, came to watch the operation of filling the 
radiator. 

Espejo lay ahead, terraced up a hillside towards a Moorish 
caSlle, and a tall minaret that had been converted into a bell- 
tower, but for which this might have been a village in the moun¬ 
tains in Morocco, Straggling downhill below the frowning 
kasbah; and now we breasted one more hill and looked away 
over the plains to Cordoba, and the Sierra behind it. Every 
yard of the great Campana seemed to he cultivated, although 
at the moment, in the heat of noon, there were no signs of 
aflivity. A cart came towards us, on the wrong side of the road, 
but the donkey altered course and Stepped daintily over to the 
coined: side without giving us a glance; his master lay on his 
back inside the cart, sound asleep, 

A few minutes later we had crossed the great bridge and passed 
the Roman arch and swung uphill and parked outside the un~ 
imposing entrance of the second largest mosque in the world. 

Cdrdoba’s history links it with one of the oldest known races 
of Europe, the Turdulo, and its situation made it a place of the 
utmost consequence, for the great Guadalquivir waters the 
Campana and softens the harshness of the hot dry summer and 
the nearby Sierra Morena brings it the breath of froSt and cold 
that is one of the first essentials of a really healthy climate. It 
was a thriving place in Iberian times, the Romans made of it the 
capital of a wealthy province, the Visigoths had it as a Strategic 
Stronghold and the Moors made it first an Emirate dependent 
upon the Caliphate of the East and later a Caliphate in its own 
right. 

Part of the town, the business and commercial sefldon, has been 
remodelled with wide Streets, avenues and pascos, but the greater 
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part of this city of a hundred and ninety thousand people remains 
as it anciently was, with narrow winding Streets, lanes and alley- 
ways leading to secluded squares where you will find often some 
gem of the paSt, Arab palace or Christian church or convent. 
But, apart from the handsome Roman bridge over the Guadal¬ 
quivir, the Mecca for the visitor is in faCt the Mosque, second 
only to the great mosque at Medina. 

Abd er Rahman I, first independent Emir of Cordoba under 
the Caliphate of Damascus, began the construction of the Mosque 
early in the 8 th century, only shortly after the Arab conquest 
of Spain ; he selected for it the site of a Visigothic church, where 
formerly had Stood a Roman Temple of Janus, and the original 
design had, in addition to the patio and the mihrab, eleven aisles 
crossed by eleven other aisles, with slender pillars and decorated 
capitals and high rounded arches of red and white Stone. Abd 
cr Rahman’s son Hixem carried on the work, and in 833 eighty 
new pillars were added. It was further enlarged in 964 and 
again at a later date, until there was a total of nineteen aisles 
incorporating nearly a thousand pillars of boldly coloured and 
grained Stone and in its Stately perfection it must have been, in 
those days, one of the moSt impressive sights in the whole of the 
Moslem world—or, in faCt, elsewhere. 

At that time Cdrdoba was the centre of the world, the greatest 
seat of learning in Europe or out of it, thronged with scholars 
—mathematicians, astronomers, geographers; travellers with 
tales to tell of their travels; artists and architects, musicians and 
poets, lawyers and theologians ; and to Cordoba came Christian 
scholars to gain enlightenment and to carry their new knowledge 
back with them into the outer darkness of a Europe Still Struggling 
painfully from the Dark Ages into the turmoil and the luSty 
savagery of feudalism. 

There was, we found, no official car-park and no vigilante to 
watch the car, whose roof was piled with baggage. Nobody 
was about and we doubted the wisdom of leaving the car un¬ 
attended, so decided to go separately to visit the Mosque. 

Joan eleCted to go second. I had seen the Mosque before, 
had spent a long time in it and remembered many details, so 
my visit should be briefer than hers. I went through the red 
door and into the dim interior and in spite of memory caught my 
breath as I had done before. 
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The Stupendous vista of those perfect aisles—no matter from 
what angle you look, the columns are in precise alignment— 
their Strong contrast of colours, their shape and size make a 
most powerful impa£l upon the senses and an even more powerful 
impact upon the mind and the imagination. Here surely is a 
building to the glory of God in which humility enters the spirit 
and human pride sinks to nothing. But . . . 

The Vandals on their march through Spain destroyed many 
things, because they were Stridt adherents of a great Christian 
heresy that denounced Rome ; the Christians who, many cen¬ 
turies later, came after them also destroyed many things of 
beauty, but they did much more; they achieved, in Cdrdoba, a 
vandalism beyond the wildest excesses of the Vandals them¬ 
selves. In the great Mosque they glorified not God but Mother 
Church. 

It is impossible to avoid a surge of anger at sight of what was 
done to the Mosque of Chrdoba; yet it is understandable, for 
bigotry is by no means a dead disease and the trivial minds of 
men, inflamed by a brief triumph, seek to proclaim their triumph 
by destroying what their defeated enemies have left behind rather 
than have it remain to bear testimony to the superior culture 
that has passed away. 

The lavishly ornate, the lavishly gilt, the excessively decorated 
may fit well into a setting designed, in the first instance, for such 
embellishment; in a place of worship designed to impress men’s 
minds with the transience of human life and human greatness, 
to infuse a spirit of humility in even the mightiest, they become 
grotesque. 

When King Ferdinand conquered the city in 1236 one of his 
first a£ts was to have the Mosque consecrated as a cathedral, and 
in due course the work of transformation and adaptation was 
begun. Aisles were filled in, chapels were built, including the 
Capilla Mayor, and a Choir, and for all their artistic merit the 
effeft is one of tinsel tawdriness against the austere dignity of the 
Moorish plan. It is one of Islam’s greatest triumphs that through 
all its excesses, its passions and fanaticisms, its inequalities and 
its corruption, it is incapable of vulgarity. 

As before, I wandered gloomily among the aisles, vexed that 
the impadl of this great building, with its serenity, its calmness, 
its astonishing mental clarity, should be destroyed; here other- 
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wise would have been a place in which to contemplate, to solve 
one's problems and indulge in profitable meditation upon in¬ 
soluble things. I wondered how Joan would be affected, and 
after visiting the lovely Patio de los Naranjos, with its palms and 
orange trees, where the Moors performed the ceremonial ablu¬ 
tions before entering the Mosque, I came out into the Street and 
took her place as vigilante del coche for the moment. 

A long time later Joan appeared; she was frowning, and 
looked sad. I had told her nothing, leaving her to receive her 
own impressions. She came back to the car. 

“ There’s nothing you can say about it, is there ? ” she re¬ 
marked. “ Except perhaps—it’s odd, I know, and it muSt sound 
queer, but there’s only one word for it. Sacrilege.” 


Joan had no desire to Stay in Cordoba. I left her with the car 
and went off shopping, and came back laden with provisions— 
bread and fruit and gaseosas (which since my bout of dysentery 
had had to take the place of wine for regular consumption) and a 
large wrapped fruit cake that proved to be delicately flavoured 
with anis and really excellent. 

I found that in my absence Joan had not been idle. She had 
been having a long talk with a woman who, trailing five grubby 
children, had been visiting the Mosque. She was a friendly 
creature, albeit a pathetic one, and catching Joan’s smile had 
come to the car for a chat. Her Story was a familiar one, sordid 
perhaps, oddly reminiscent of the adventures of the gypsy woman 
George Borrow met in M6rida; but there was nothing cowed 
about her, for if she was poor, and disillusioned, and tragic, she 
was a woman also of unquenchable spirit. 

The five children were her own, and had only briefly known 
their fathers; but her favourite was her dark-eyed, gentle- 
mannered son whose father was a Moor from Tetuan. Her 
years with him, it seemed, had been the happiest of her life and 
she remembered him with Strong affe&ion and lasting regret. 
He had treated her kindly, he had been a good husband, and when 
he was killed she had drifted back to Cdrdoba. Why, particu¬ 
larly, to Cdrdoba ? She came from Cdrdoba; and she had 
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remembered something that offered her some solace in the 
squalor of her life—the great Mosque. 

"When life became too hard to bear she would seek refuge in 
the Mosque, feasting her eyes upon the purely Moorish archi¬ 
tecture and gaining new Strength from this slight contafl with the 
one man who had been good to her. 

She did not beg for alms—Joan had nothing in the car to give 
her, and no Spanish money in her purse, in any case-—and she 
did not wait for my return to whine for bread to fill her Starving 
children’s mouths. She told her Story, affording herself the 
luxury of this relief and grateful enough to Joan for listening and 
for giving her sympathy; she smiled, she agreed that life could 
be hard but that life muSt go on, and she shook hands and, 
gathering her Id rood around her once more, walked off with a 
lighter Step and a serener look upon her face; a woman, cer¬ 
tainly, of courage and affection. 


§ 

We drove out of Cdrdoba on the Ecija road and Slopped for a 
wayside meal before climbing the escarpment to the great plateau 
above; then over the plateau through a village Strung out upon 
two miles of Straight road, and up a long SLecp Straight hill to 
La Carlota, with a great wide main Street and even the side 
Streets as wide as those of a Transvaal dorp, where a span of 
sixteen oxen can turn with ease. 'The cottages scattered along 
the road were whitewashed and picturesque, hung with flowering 
creepers and pots of trailing plants, and we noticed here large 
outdoor ovens behind the cottages, like the outdoor ovens of 
old Quebec; and now we could look across the plains to the 
coastal mountain ranges and, nearer at hand, the town of Ecija 
below us, a town of folly thousand which was founded by the 
Greeks. Its church of Santa Cruz has an Arabic tower and a 
Mudejar arch, and preserves a Greco-Byzantinc statue of its 
patron saint, dating from the 6th century. The church of San 
Juan boaSts a tower that Strongly resembles the Giralda in 
Seville, and there are other Moorish relics, palaces and a convent 
in a great Moorish palace that was probably occupied by the 
governor in the days of the Caliphs of Cdrdoba. 
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The sun was going down and a peacock was delicately Strutting 
along the ridge of a roof deciding where to rooSt when we came 
to Carmona, on its hill overlooking the fertile plain. It is Still a 
Moorish town, although the Puerta de Cordoba is Roman, flanked 
with Moorish towers, and the Puerta de Sevilla is basically Roman 
with Arabic embellishments. The Alcdzar has a particularly 
beautiful portal and the church of Santa Maria, on the site of 
the mosque, has preserved a lovely Moorish patio. 

Beyond the town is a Roman necropolis with nine hundred 
family tombs from the and century B.c. to the 4th century a.d. 
The chambers with their niches have Stucco paintings of birds 
and flowers, and beneath are chambers where the family servants 
were buried. 

When we continued on our way we found we had not far to 
go, and at nine o’clock we ran into Seville and made our way 
to the Plaza Nueva where we parked the car, searched a while 
for a suitable hotel, had an indifferent dinner and went to bed. 


Biba Scbiya, 

Biban los Sebiyanos 
Y Sebiyanas. 

Yeban las sebiyanas en la mantiya 
Un letrero que dise 
Biba Sebiya. 

Arridn, trensiya y cordon, 

Cordon de Balensia, 

Donde vas, amor mio, sin mi lisensia ? 

Thus the famous Sept lianas; but the folk of Triano, the gypsy 
and working-class quarter, carry the sentiment farther. 

Todas las mananitas al aire canto, 

Que no hay cosa en er mundo como mi barrio. 

[Every morning I sing to the air, 

That there is nothing in the wotld like my district.] 
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Sevilla, que es mi derm, 
es un clavel, 
y Triana una iosa 
nasida ar pic, 
y la Girarda 
un natdo que ha nasio 
p’a dar mas grasia. 

We went, first, to visit Triana. 

It was a chilly morning and a long sharp walk was the best 
beginning, so we crossed the Guadalquivir and went here and 
there among the winding narrow Streets, then back to the river, 
keeping to the right bank to look across at the city. 

The docks were busy; for Seville, fifty-three miles from the 
sea. Is a seaport of consequence, and has been at least since the 
days of Columbus. It was Ilispalis, capital of Betica (now 
Andalucia) in Iberian days, and Julius Cccsar renamed it Julia 
Romula ; with the neighbouring city of Italica—destroyed by 
the Moors but retaining many important ruins, and the birthplace 
of Trajan, Hadrian and Theodosius—it formed a Roman centre 
of the first importance. Atliangil the Visigoth transferred the 
capital to Toledo, but under the Moots it became a capital cily 
again, and after Ferdinand conquered it in 1284 the Catholic 
Sovereigns made it the venue of their court. Then Columbus 
came home with the news of the discovery of the Indies and 
Seville, whose Chamber of Commerce quickly obtained a 
monopoly of the Indies trade, became the leading port for 
transatlantic commerce. By the 16th century it was enor¬ 
mously prosperous, perhaps the wealthiest city in the world, and 
it is filled today with the monuments of that wonderful epoch. 

It is particularly favoured in its situation, for in tire surround¬ 
ing fertile countryside there are not only va$t olive and orange 
groves, cork forests and vineyards, but wheat raising on a large 
scale. The summer is hot—the thermometer sometimes registers 
ix8° F. in the shade—but the winter is mild, the city Standing 
only 32. feet above sea-level. 

A feature of the better-class homes is the patio, largely Roman 
jin design but with something at least copied from the Moors— 
an enclosed courtyard open to the sky, paved with marble, and 
with the walls covered with the typical aaulejos tiles, and foun¬ 
tains and flowers to give coolness and colour and scent; in the 
heat of summer, the patio is used as a living-room. 
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The spring, of course, is the time to visit Seville, as Adolfo 
and Celia had pointed out, for then there are the EaSter 
processions of Holy Week, -with attendants in long robes and high 
pointed hoods covering their faces, no doubt the inspiration of 
the uniform of the Ku Klux Kim, but with a very different 
purpose ; for the intention, in Seville, is that men may do good 
without disclosing their identity. 

It is during EaSter week particularly that you hear that typical 
Seville religious song, the Saeta, sung, without accompaniment 
—simple, slow, impressive and often very beautiful. 

Then comes the Spring Fair, when tents are erected in the 
Prado dc San Sebastian and the city is thronged with people from 
all over Spain but particularly from Andalucia, and there are 
processions, with covered wagons and decorated floats, and 
dancing in the Streets, and all manner of carnival. 

Joan, however, had only to imagine these things, and now 
we walked along the river-bank and admired the magnificent 
Torre de Oro, the Tower of Gold, which was originally a Moorish 
fortress, became the treasury and jail of Peter the Cruel and today 
houses the Port Authority. Then back across the river and 
along the Avenida Maria Luisa and into the great beautiful Park 
of Maria Luisa, out of which we emerged into the Avenida del 
Cid to skirt the Prado de San Sebastian and walk down the Calle 
San Fernando to the Plaza de Calvo Sotelo. From here it was a 
short walk to the cathedral of Santa Maria de la Sede, built in 
1402. on the site of a great Mosque. We spent a while inside, 
admiring the vast empty spaces, the feeling of grandeur com¬ 
bined with grace and light. The altarpiece of the Capilla Mayor 
is the finest piece of Gothic wood carving in Spain, dating from 
1492, and the treasure in the SacriSta Mayor includes a great 
tenebrarium, z6j feet high, that is the greatest showpiece of all 
the splendid goldsmiths’ work. There was also the Sacristy of 
the Chalices to visit, mainly for its paintings by Goya and Zur- 
baran and Murillo, Titian and Van Dyck and other masters. 
But perhaps the chief interest of the cathedral to the ordinary 
visitor is the tomb of Columbus, first erefted in 1892 in the 
Cathedral of Havana but brought to Seville six years later, after 
the surrender of Cuba. 

Not to be missed, too, was the Biblioteca de Colon, gifted to 
the cathedral by Christopher Columbus’s natural son Fernando 
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and containing, among its fifty thousand tomes, many valuable 
manuscripts and some in the explorer’s handwriting. 

Out of doors is the lovely Patio of the Orange Trees, the 
courtyard of the original mosque, whose main entrance is the 
Puerta del Perdon, the Gate of Forgiveness, to which have been 
added Platercsquc decorations; and, rising to a height of 
305 feet, a minaret of the mosque, the supetb Giralda, built in 
the 13 Lb. century by Dechabir and siSlcr of the equally lovely 
Tower of Hasson in Rabat and the Kutubia in the Djemma el 
Fna in Marrakesh. Unlike them, unhappily, it has not preserved 
intaft its noble simplicity, for after the expulsion of the Moors 
various additions and excrescences became attached to it. Work¬ 
men were busy, however, bringing to light arches of the Patio 
that had been filled in by the Moors’ successors and repairing 
the pavements, bringing back something of the perfection of the 
setting of the Giralda, which dominates the whole of Seville 
and remains one of the most beautiful Structures in existence 
anywhere. 

From the cathedral we walked to the Reales Alcdzares, the 
Royal Palaces, which present a fortress facade to the Plaza dc 
Triunfo, and here a charming little man took charge of us, to aft 
as guide and offer us delights that I had long forgotten. This 
is a wonderland which, on a smaller scale yet less intimate than 
the Alhambra, rivals its more famous sister in the perfection of 
its design, the richness of its decoration and the exquisite crafts¬ 
manship with which it is carried out. It has a variety of arches, 
rounded, pointed, and also in the horseshoe design that later 
became the typically Moorish arch, and everywhere there are 
vistas of amazing loveliness—through the Patio de las Munccas, 
looking out from Philip IPs dining-room, in the Patio del Yeso, 
in the Sala dc Embajadorcs, and the great lovely Patio dc las 
Doncellas, with its upper gallery. 

It was to the Patio de las Doncellas that the city fathers, when 
they could not pay their taxes, brought the moSt beautiful virgins 
of Seville, so that the Sultan could take his choice and receive 
his taxes in kind. 

From the purely Moorish parts of the palace our guide took 
us upstairs to see what a Catholic monarch could do. No doubt 
in that day and generation this was the height of elegance and 
grace, with its ornate and ostentatious luxury and its lampras— 
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how our guide doted on the lampras ! He had eyes for little else 
and kept urging us to look up at the marvellous gold and crystal 
hangings. He took us through all the rooms, the bedroom 
in which many royal babies were born, the bedroom in which 
El Caudillo and the IluStrisima Senora sleep when they visit 
Seville—all entirely French in Style and French at its moSt ornate 
and precious. But, from a long balcony, there was a superb 
view of the Giralda. 

We went afterwards through some long halls hung with 
immense paintings and out into the great Moorish gardens, sadly 
neglected, we thought, and in need of care. You may wander 
for a long time through the various se&ions of the gardens, 
which are extensive and enclosed in a great wall ; finally we 
found a shaded and sheltered spot, in a ring of tall trees, where 
wc sat on a bench and heard, remotely, the busy traffic of the 
city, the tolling of bells, the sigh of the wind high above our 
heads, and a flamenco song from a radio somewhere. Here 
we could sit tranquilly and contemplate the beauties we had 
seen; we had the gardens to ourselves. 


§ 

Don Enrique received us in his office. His brother Don 
Luis, who he declared spoke better English, was away from 
home but he would entertain us and show us the bodegas. 

We had driven swiftly the seventy-three miles from Seville, 
along a familiar road, through Jerez to the Puerto dc Santa Maria, 
for we wished to pay our call before the hour became too late. 

First we must taste some of the celebrated wines, and he called 
for a bottle of Oloroso Real and tall glasses and served us liber¬ 
ally. It was a rich heady vintage and it lubricated conversation 
wonderfully. Thereafter we went on a tour of the bodegas, 
whose specialty apart from sherries is brandy, all of course for 
export. The buildings were old, the equipment modem, for 
the Brothers Caballero have been established a long time at 
Puerto Santa Maria ; in faff the family has other interests, owning 
large ranches where fighting bulls are bred. 

When we had seen all there was time for, Don Enrique led us 
through the quiet little low Streets to his home. The great door 
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opened into a hall beyond which were massive wrought-iron 
gates which swung at a touch of a button to admit us to the 
pillared patio round which the house was built: a delightful 
home, spacious, airy, cool and. beautifully furnished, where the 
scnora came to greet us and, very soon, a servant in a smart 
uniform brought trays, a great silver teapot and plates piled with 
delicious biscuits. 

The sefiora was a charming hostess. We talked of sherries and 
bulls, and our mutual friends in Gibraltar, and of the children, 
and presently she had an idea. 

" If you have not been inside many Spanish houses, perhaps 
you would care to see ours ? ” 

So we went across the courtyard, and upstairs to the gallery 
above, and from room to room, all bright and pleasing and 
fitted and furnished regardless of cost—a gracious, friendly, 
delightful home, filled with beautiful things and decorated with 
taste. 

We planned to spend the night in Cadiz and so, about half-past 
eight, we took our leave and Don Enrique came to set us on our 
road, a broad, smooth, excellent road that carried us the twenty- 
five miles in little more than as many minutes. We found the 
Hotel Roma on the waterfront, and a youth went with me up 
narrow side Streets to a garage for the car; then dinner—an 
excellent meal—and bed with the consciousness that our Spanish 
journey was nearly over. 


§ 

The value of Cadiz, with its long low promontory forming a 
perfeft natural shelter from the Atlantic, was recognized at least 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of Christ, and Egyptian 
amulets and Phoenician tombs have been unearthed during 
excavations; in the days of Rome it was one of the wealthiest 
seaports in the Colonial. Empire, but the city today is almost 
entirely modern, a city of a hundred thousand whose business 
is mainly with the sea. We spent a morning exploring here and 
there, then set off across the sand dunes and the salt pans to 
Chiclana de la Frontera, and the villages of grass huts, and Vejer 
on its hilltop, where the women Still wear the Moslem veil; 
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through the ravines and over the heights with Africa only dimly 
to be guessed at through the haze; then the North African 
village of Tarifa, and a smart new American Station-wagon from 
Gibraltar parked outside a tiny lonely cottage where no doubt 
some prosperous Gibraltarian businessman was visiting his old 
parents ; and so to Algeciras, windy, dusty, colourful and 
crowded as ever. 

We went tills time to the Hotel Termino, on the waterfront. 
People in Gibraltar only know of one hotel in Algeciras, the 
Hotel Cristina, a purely English concern, with its own amenities 
that make it a little British colony of itself—no place in which 
to end a Spanish journey. We preferred the Termino, humbler 
than the Gran Hotel Anglo-Hispano and not aspiring, as its 
neighbour does, to a notice to travellers in the English language : 

Attention to the Travellers 

All room hired before 7 o’clock a.m. it is charged in account 
as busy in the last night. 

After 48 hours the traveller shall pay the full board. The 
Direftion can not doing some reducement by meals not 
accomplishing for cold served. 

The traveller who brings dog he can tot have it in the 
hotel’s kennel owing to pay daily 15 pesetas for the meals and 
keeping dog, 

The Dirc&ion request to the travellers neither wash and 
nor dried cloths in their rooms nor balconies of the hotel. 

The Direftion has not responsibility of every value effeffs 
that they have not been delivery for keeping in the extrong 
boxes which has the hotel at disposal of the travellers. 

It is not allowed to use in the rooms eleoftries apparatus or 
another class such as ele&ric Stove, smoothing iron, radios, 
or gasolene, having the travellers the responsibility of the 
average to suffer the lighten to use unduly their apparatus. 

To leave the room it is necessary to advise before Noon, the 
traveller can to occupy untill 6 o’clock p.m. after this hour 
the traveller mus pay the room price althought going out. 

The Direction request to the traveller to pay at sight envoice 
to the presentation, not admittance sight drafrs uf they are 
not upon the Banks of this town and the offices hours. 
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PRICKS NOTE 

Room: i People - 

i Peoples - 

Luncheon & Dine- 

Sup - 

Full board - 

i People - 

z Peoples - 

Ill the full board is enclosed the luncheon, the dinnar sup 
and the room. 

Every service into the rooms have an overcharge of 2.jo 
pesetas. 


If you wish to a good time in Algcciras visit the grill room 
or bar into the Gran Hotel Anglo Hispano services of teas 
coffees chocolate liquors limonadc icecream vins shell fishes 
salad and cold served. 


§ 

Algeciras presented us with a delightful example of Spanish 
logic. 

We were Still, in the main, upon a liquid diet of gaseosas as a 
concession to my own short-lived “ obsession ” and I went into 
a cafti bar to buy some. The waiter placed the bottles on the 
counter, demanding the price that included bottles. 

“ I have some bottles in the car,” I told him. “ I’ll fetch 
them.” And I left the money on the counter, and took the 
gaseosas. 

He called me back. 

“ No, senor. They may not be the right bottles. I may not 
be able to accept them. So keep your money jiL't now.” 

He scooped it up and poured it into my hand. 

“ I can’t let you pay now,” he explained. “ They might not 
he the right sort. When you bring them, I will see, and if they 
are all right then you can pay me for the gaseosas only.” 
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Upon which simple reasoning he sent me off, with my gaseosas, 
to the car. The bottles, it proved, were the right ones and I was 
finally allowed to pay. Does nobody ever cheat anybody in 
Spain ? It would seem not. 


§ 

We spent a busy clay in Gibraltar, lunching and dining with 
Adolfo and Celia, and shopping for Africa. A shoemaker under¬ 
took to mend a pair of Joan’s shoes and juft at closing time 
I collected them. Next morning Joan looked at them in 
astonishment. 

“ So,” she said, “ you really think I wear shoes like that? ” 

On closer inspection I had to admit I did not; so back to 
Gibraltar again, to change the shoes, and to take a young man 
we had met at the hotel, a pleasant, well-spoken, neatly dressed 
fellow who longed for work in Gibraltar; he had only been 
able to get a labourer’s job and felt he could do better than that, 
as he was a trained clerk and book-keeper. Adolfo interviewed 
him, heard his ftory, and found him a job forthwith. At leaft 
one small good turn in payment of all the kindness we had had 
in Spain. . . . 

We had intended to sail at once; but at the shipping office I 
had learned that the daily sailings had been cancelled; we should 
have to wait a couple of days. There was plenty to do. 

We said adios to Celia and Adolfo ; we packed all our be¬ 
longings, we ftowed everything in the car, and, as a laft tafte of 
Spain, we ran up out of Algeciras into the hills and parked 
beside the foreft and lunched in the open air, looking down 
upon the Bay, and Gibraltar, and the Strait, and Africa now 
visible under a clear sky. 

A little brown pig found us, and came rooting round, cleaning 
out a small glass jar of sandwich pafte with expert tongue and 
regarding us as his bosom friends and benefactors : a clean, 
well-mannered, intelligent pig who enjoyed his freedom and the 
foreft. Then we slipped back down to Algeciras and saw the 
car loaded on to the Ciudad de Ceuta and remained on deck to 
watch the coaft of Spain, the white sprawling city and the brood¬ 
ing Rock fade aftern; remained looking back until the white- 
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clad hills of Tangier were close at hand and the Ciudad de Ceuta 
slipped inside the harbour and swung alongside the Mole, where 
hooded men in torn jellabas joStlcd and gesticulated and claimed 
us for their own. 



